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Electricit 


y Needs 
I WILL TRAIN YOU AT HOME 


Stop righé here. This is YOUR opportunity! Electricity is calling you, and the Electrical 
Business is in for a tremendous increase. But it needs more trained men—at big pay. By 


my Home Study Course in Practical Electricity I can train you for these positions. 


Earn $70 to $200 a Week 


You’ve always had a liking for Electricity and a hankering to do electrical jobs. 
Now is the time to develop that talent; there’s big money init. Even if you 
don’t know anything at all about Electricity you can quickly grasp it by my 
up-to-date, practical method of teaching. You will find it intensely interest- 
ing and highly profitable. I’ve trained and started hundreds of men in the 
Electrical Business, men who have made big successes. YOU CAN ALSO 


Be a Big Paid 
ELECTRICAL EXPERT 


What are you doing to prepare yourself for a real success? At the rate you are 
going where will you be in ten years from now? Have you the specialized train- 
ing that will put you on the road to success? Have you ambition enough to 
prepare for success, and get it? 
You have the ambition and I will give you the training, so get busy. I am 
offering you success and all that goes with it. Will you take it? I'll make 
ouan ELECTRICAL EXPERT. I will train you as you should be trained. 
T will give you the benefit of my advice and 20 years of engineering experience 
and help you in every way to the biggest, possible success. 


Valuable Book Free iy >: 


“How to 

Become an Electrical Expert,” has started many a 

man on the way to fortune. I will send a 

copy, free and prepaid, to every person answer- 
ing this advertisement. 

Good intentions never 

Act Now! get you anywhere. 

It is action, alone, that counts. NOW IS 

THE TIME TO ACT. 


L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer 
CHICAGO 
ENGINEERING 
WORKS 















CHIEF ENGINEER 
COOKE 
Chicago Engineeri: 
- Works _ 
Dept.72, 2150LawrenceAv. * 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dear Sir: You may send me 
enteely free and fully prepaid, a 
copy of your book, ‘‘How to Become 
an Electrical Expert,” and particu- 
lars about your Home Study Course 
in Electricity and the Free Radio Course. 








FREE! 


ELECTRICAL 
OUTFIT 


A fine outfit of Electrical 
Tools, Instruments, Materi- 
als, etc., absolutely FREE to 
every student. I willalsosend 
you FREE and fully prepaid 
—Proof Lessons to show you 
how easily you can learn 
Electricity and enter this 
splendid profession by my 
new, revised and original sys- 
tem of Training by Mail, 


RADIO 
COURSE 
FREE 


Special newly-written wire- 
less course worth $45.00 given 
away free. Full particulars 
when you mail coupon below. 


Earn Money 
While Learning 


I give you something you can 
use now. Early in my Home 
Study Course I show you 
how to begin making money 
in Electricity, and help you 
get started. No need to wait 
until the whole course is com- 

leted. Hundreds of students 











DRED cinntipiiesssacsereeneneouninne have made several times the 
cost of their course in spare 
2150 LAWRENCE AVENUE time work while learning. 
GUD cccccesece, peccccceccasccccscosed State ..... eocccccces \ Dept.72 Chicago, U.S.A. 
* 
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PATTERN No. 550 











4 Con oleum Rugs, 
For LESS Than Price of One 


—— One room-size 9x12 ft. Congoleum Gold Seal Art Rug 
and a Gift of three extra small rugs to match. Your choice of two of 


* 
Brings the loveliest Congoleum 


Bach patternseverproduced! This one is — 4 everybody 
pattern comes in five sizes. With allthe  ¢verywhere, mow. We will send you either 
sizes our offer guarantees a lower price and one or pattern in any size for only one dollar 


mm companion rugs included entirely as an ertra sift. paned tp the co =. ee _—~ hey alll 
Never has anyone brought you an offer like _ panion rugsextra. Each companion rug meas- 
this) We may never be able to repeat it. We do ures 18x 36inches. Then a whole year’s time 
not show this wonderful offer even in our own reg- to pay. Weare the only house in America that 
ular catalog. can make you an offer like this. 


The Universal Rug—for Every Room in the Home 
Sent on Approval — Credit Without Asking —Year to Pay 


Nearly everybody knows all about genuine Gold Seal Congoleum Art Rugs and every housewife 
is familiar with them and wants them. They offer all the colorful beauty of woven rugs. No beating dust and dirt out 
ofthem. Damp mop keeps the waterproof surface spotlessly clean. 


They lie flat from the first moment without fastening. Never PIN A DOLLAR T0 THIS COUPON 

curl up or kick up at edges or corners. Dirt cannot accumulate under- 29 888eseeeceeueecusaseceseseceses 

neath. Mud, ashes, grit or dust cannot “grind into” them. No sending § | Want the Size Checked Below 

tothe cleaners. Not marred by spilling of hot liquids. & Put a Cross(X) in square opposite size that you want. 
. . - . size, with ¢ : 

The Price is Standard Everywhere $0) 2fn) sicen hs monthly, Price $22.45 

Look everywhere, in stores, catalogs, magazines and newspapers. The 9x 12 ft. s with 3 small rugs 

price on a genuine Gold Seal Congoleum Rag is always the same. Our price on all & oO extra. $1 Cown, $1..0 monthly. Price $17.95 










sizes is lower than the regular standard advertised price. In addition, we give you * = ith2s 
see pampanion rugs to match without : H | pg Siaew obs mocthly. Prise $15.65 
et. e . $l. ° 
Oriental Pattern No. 534 © — 7 1-2x 9 tt. size, with 1 small rug 


A “ . ; 95 
The New Tile Pattern No. 550 | Tnis:s the beautiful Gold SealCon; pan Rg nage ig penne Thr $10 
* 2 * leum A ug as shown at e top a’ . y a +] xtra. 
Abrand new design, duplicating the She + yf blue color domi- ©& O $1 down, 75 cents monthly. Price $8.95 
ishowa directly above in kitchen scene. | Patesthe ground work, Melloweera.old G . 0) a4 Oo a7 w.asabSe = 
rs . * | ivories, and light tans, 6c’ ernLo.. 35th: Chic ago, 
Anallover mosaic pattern with back- | field. Mingled wt’ these lovely tints are ® FON, AF, ’ hoe “ 
ground of litUle square tiles of alternating | peacockblue, robin’segg blueanddarker @lenclose $1 for your special Gold Seal Congoleum 
Tee ivory and creamy brown colorings. | tones. Old rose, tiny specks of lighter @ Rug bargain—exactly as described—in the pattern se- 
his effect is rich, warm and colorful. pink and dark mulberry are artistically ™ lected a 30 days free trial. If I return it, you 
The large figures are the same little | placed. Darker browns and blackslend @ are to refund $1, also all transportation costs. I have 
squares of mosaic in dark blue—with a | dignity and richness. g@ checked the size 1 want in the proper space above 
delicate Dutch blue for the center. The Ecru and tan shades form the bor- . — snows. De pee ene pony! Le pape and 
A ; ; > e ma. am pceive. 
ate is designed to harmonize, the out- | der background. An ideal pattern for ee oe — ioe - 
ing feature of it being a delightful any room of the home. 1 SELECT PATTERN No. aes 
re as a trip esign. . sure to write here (he numer of pattern you seléct. 
One by Ne. FACSSO-he very caratel to | Otdetb7 No.F4C534~beverycarealte & °° pemee peas . 


tate size wanted. Send only $1 with coupon. d.Send only $1 with coupon. & Name ececccscaccoes 00 ccccccccccoccccccccccccccoecsocecs 


The Gold Seal 8 Stree*, 7. F. 


WleselMauSternG Ssercnss Fe 
identi! * * 

* by the Gold Seal. It is @ Post Office tate 

pasted 











1127 West 35th Street, Chicago, Il. petiy Gongcidom Huge. 8 Shipping Point... ---- 








a” Alse send me your latest Froe Furniture Book 


Please mention this magazine when answs 
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CONTENTS 
THE MEASURE OF MAGNIFICENCE. . , - Warren E. Schutt . a. 
Complete Novelette 
When Gridiey saw Constance Farrand at the opera it was for the first time in a 
number of years; since, in fact, she had become famous. The change in her in- 
trigued him, subtle and indescribable as it was. He did not like that change. Why? 

A DANCER. Two-part Story . - Beatrice Ravenel ‘ . 44 
Marcos invaded the sanctity of an exclusive F lorida resort. And many of those 
who “belonged” did not like him. When, therefore, after the charity entertainment 
an amazing thing happened, there were many who were embarrassed, if some- 
what relieved. 

CHIAROSCURO. Short Story . . Katharine Newlin Burt . §7 
Love, they will tell you, is the same the world over. There are, however, delicate 
shadings of it, as Mrs. Burt so adroitly illustrates. 

THE CYPRESS BRANCH. Short Story ‘ . Berthe K. Mellett ° - 
Stephanie Dempster, American débutante, was engaged to Count Stoloi. He didn't, 
it appeared, understand most of her youthful complexes. Still less did he under- 
stand her uncle and guardian, Stephan Dempster. And so he set about having the 
young lady's psychology molded by one of his foreign associates. And the result? 

THE ARDENT ABDUCTOR. Short Story . - Steuart M. Emery ‘ a 
Herbie Hetherington was the most versatile fiancé in New York City. And when, 
to his surprise, he met with paternal interference, his agile mind hit upon a novel 






































scheme. 
COMPENSATION. Verse . . . ; ° . Jessie Henderson . . - 87 
A CAFE IN CAIRO. Serial . . Izola Forrester. . 89 


Barry Braxton lay unconse ious. in the House of the Stars, and meanwhile events 
were piling up mysteriously. 

SAUCE FOR THE GOOSE. Short Story P . Alison Spence . . 9 
Felicia Orme was startled, when, while dining with Hugh Morrill, she caught a 
glimpse of her young brother in the company of the much discussed Countess 
Julietta. And forthwith she laid her campaign. 


HOW CAN I SING? Verse . ° . Jane Barbara Alexander. 116 
MAJOR CARLETON’S WEDDING GIFT. Short Story James L. Ford . il 


Major Carleton gave to a certain charming young woman an unusual wedding gift ; 
and in bestowing it asked only that she should never know what it was. Para- 
doxical? Read this diverting tale, then. 


A PIECE OF FURNITURE. Short Story ° . Ethel Watts Mumford . 123 


Mrs. Philmore had an efficient secretary, and a proprietary attitude. And at a 
certain house party things happened to both. 
FOOTSTEPS. Short Story . . ° ° . Frances O. J, Gaither . 136 


“Silence and hearing fantastic footsteps, hearing the approach of that which 
three believed the cruelest thing. And while they stared at each other dumbly, 
what they dreaded did surely creep nearer and nearer with every heartbeat, every 


breath 
THE SHEPHERDESS OF LOVE. Verse . . . Norreys Jephson O’Conor 143 
THE SQUANDERING MISER. Verse . . Edith I. Coombs . ; . 14 


THE HARBOR OF CONDEMNED SHIPS. Verse Dorothy Stockbridge . . 14 
FREEDOM TO REMEMBER. Short Story. . Elizabeth Newport Hepburn 145 
Iie was lonely, yes. But, after all, there were things which he still had. 

Freedom to remember, to desire, for instance—such freedom may mean a solitary 
life, and yet it may mean also a shadowy, haunting happiness. 
ATQUE VALE. Verse . ‘ . May Folwell Hoisington . 158 
TALKS WITH AINSLEE’S RE ADERS ° ° . The Editor . , . . 159 








Yearly Subscription, $2.00 Single Copies, Twenty Cents 


b Ainslee’s Magazine Co., Seventh Avenue and Fifteenth Street, New Yo Ormond G. Smith, Pre: aldent; 
my ty mien Si Dendy A ot “) 89 Seventh Avenue, New York City. © eprright 1923 + Ainsiee’s Magazine Co 
York. © opyria nt. “1983 by Ainslee s Magazine Co., Great Britain. All iohts eporee iblishers everywhere are qeutioned, nant 
using any of the contents of this Magazine either wholly or in part. Entered as Second-class Matter, September 11, 1902, at Post 

Office at New York, N. Y., under act of Congress of March 8, 1879. Canadian subscription, $2.36. Foreign $2.72 
WARNING —Do not subscribe through agents unknown to you, Complaints are daily made by persons who have been thus victimized. 
IMPORTANT~— Authors, agents, and publishers are yoquested to note that this firm does not hold itself responsible for loss of unsolicited 
manuscripts while at this office or in transit: and that it cannot undertake to hold t uncalled-for manuscripts for a longer period th: 

onths. If the return of manuscript is expected, postage should be tnclonsa. 
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AKE this situation. man one of these men, through re 
who had worked all his ‘ite in om book, re owe rm j 
a routine job at low pay sud- ¢ iis vicious ole idea that Salesmen 
9 denly peer leg A Bene Bye mov y — . They learned that Mas- 
. er Saleamen are made! And in 
ing into a better neighborhood, tak- this book they found a compara- 
ing a big house, buying a car and tively easy way to go from low pay 
110 blossoming out as a well-todo and to better earnings. 
influential citizen in his new com- ‘ 
ill munity. How did he do it? What —_ Simple a “= itt 
is the secre P . oA? “1 so s remarkable, doesn it? 
le the secret that he used? Simple Yet there i nothing remarkable 


enough. 


make Master Salesmen, 








If only one man had 
found inspiration 
nough in this remark- 
able book to make a 
brilliant success in the 
Selling field——-in a job 








1 paying him many times 
144 | his former salary 
144 YR then you might eall it 
145 wk. But thousands 


have done it. 


Your One Chance to 
Make the Biggest 
Money of Your 





a. Life 
I Not one of the men 
m Whose names appear 
low had ever sold a 
thing before—not a 
dime’s worth If you 
ad told one of them 
that he could sell he 


would have laughed at 
were 


frankly 
skeptical, Yet 


every 


EMPLOYERS 





obligation 





He knew that the biggest 
money in business is in Selling, 
though he felt that he couldn't sell 
a thing he learned the secrets that 
and then be- 
gan to make big money. 


TA. freve plan of instruction 


Please 


about it. 
and 


pects to 
tion 
keen 
come 


Read! 
Charles Berry, of Win- 
terset, Ia., 
$18 a week 
a position 


stepped from 
as a clerk to 
making him 
$1,000 the very first month. 
J. P. Overstreet, of Deni- 
Tex., read this book, 
left a job on the Capitol 
Police Force. and in 
weeks earned $1,800. F, 
Wynn, Portland, Ore., 
ex-service earned 
one week, 
Kearns, of 
Oklahoma City, found in 
this book a way to jump 
hia earnings from $60 a 
month to $524.00 in two 
weeks, and C.W.Campbell 
learned from it how he 
could quit a clerking job 
on the railroad to earn 
$1,632 in thirty days. 


son, 
six 


an 
man, 
$554.37 in 


George W. 


are invited to write to the Employment Dept. 


There 
to approach different types of pros 
get their undivided 
certain 
interest 
objections, 


J 


are certain ways 
atter 

ways to. stimulate 
certain ways to ove! 

batter down prej 
dices, outwit competi- 
tion andmakethe pros- 
pect act. If you will 
learn these principles, 
there is awaiting youa 
brilliant success and 
more money than you 








ever thought of earn- 
ing. This book,“Modern 
Salesmanship,” tells 
exactly how the Na 
tional Salesmen's 
Training Association 
will make you a Mas 
ter Salesman, 

As soon as you are 
qualified and = ready 


the Employment Serv 

the National 
Salesmen's Training 
Association will help 
you to select and se 
cure a selling position 
as city or traveling 
salesman. 


ice of 





Now Free to Every Man 


Who Will Act at Once 
We are not making 


of the N. S. 


can put you in touoh with just the men you want. 


ps charge for this service te you or our members. 
re also cordially invited to request details about the 
Synopsis and charts sent “without 


for entire sales forces. 





mention this 





magazine 


Employers 


when 


answering 


any extravagant claims about what 
we will do for you. We don't have to. 
‘The records of the real successes for 
which we are responsible are so 
overwhelming a testimonial of the 
fact that any man of average in- 


telligence 
man that we 


decision 


tained 


it is yours 
pon for it to-day. 
you can quickly become a 


how 


ter Salesman 


It will 


Salesmen's 


. | The Book That Has Shown Thousands 
. || the Way to Amazing Salary Increases 


can become a Master Sales- 
are 
entirely 
this proof and many 
tures about Salesmanship are con 
i “Modern 
FREE. 


a big money maker 
you about the National 


Training 






















willing to leave the 
up to you. All of 
important fea- 


Salesmanship.” 
Send the cou 
It will show you 
Mas 


Association 


system Salesmanship Training 
that has meant prosperity to so : 
many thousands of men-—about the 
National Demonstration Method 















that gives you actual experience 

while studying—-and all about the 

fine opportunities that await you in t 
the selling field. Failure to act 

may mean that you lose the on { 
big chance of your life to leave for 

ever behind you the low pay of a 

routine j It may mean the dif 

ference between this and a real suc 

cess at big salary. Is it worth 

2c. to out? Then, mail this 

coupon NOW, 


National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Dept. 4-B 
National Salesmen’s Training Association 

Dept. 4-B, Chicago, 


s'mp 
PRE, 
1 


Sitle 


Name 


Address 


City 


Age 





advertisements 


man 
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. Occupation 













Chicago, Hlinois 


Iiinois 
to see the facts Send me 
“Modern & manshly 
I can ome a ister 
State 
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Just Out 4 
“National” Hts 


(json 
and Waltzes 


For. 









Arcady 

An Orange Grove in California 

Rosos of Picardy 

Sittin’ tn A Corner 

Linger Awhile 

Whon It's Night Time in Italy 
It’s Wednesday Over Here 









Mamma _ Loves Papa, Papa 
Loves Mamma 
WALTZES 
Sleep 
Dreamy Melody 
voc 


Every Night | Cry Myself to 
Sleep Over You 
HAWAIIAN INSTRU- 


MENTAL PIECES 
La Paloma 
Ciribiribin 


Eight Full-Size Double 
Face 10 Inch Records 


[AL 
the Old Back 


That Old Gang of Mine 
Just A Girl That Men Forget 


I'm Sittina Pretty In A Pretty 
Little City 


Last Night On 
Porch 


Here is the ¢ ever offered! 
All brand new records, right straight m to you! The 
very ate sroac the most 3 ! of today All 
New York i ngi i “ W i t awingy 
Fox Trots and Waltze Songs. | f ¢ double 
face record SIXTEEN mplet s Nev ) re such 
1 bargain in up-to-the-n fe 1 r 


“ss, Send No Mo 


* 


ney 















. y rd r 10 s ur 
National @ uuty of 1 i 
t tunes and il 7" nd 
Music ee oe - ; 1 
Lovers, Inc., an 3 pins few cents 
Dept. 2042 ed ir sin Te : 
ad ve ! eftu iJ ey ' 
354 4th Ave., N. BOTH WAYS 
T e mace ssible 
>» gend me . aE : in re 
pha your 8 quantithe i selling 
as) rots i M 
eight. double-face ten-inch @ oo 
guaranteed equal to any a 
made i will y 1 post . ® 
ly $2.98 plus’ few cents delivery *, National Music 
» arrival Th not to be yn , 
sidered a purchase, however. If the records Lovers, Inc., 
ome up to my xpectations, | reserve ept. 
the right to return them at any time within 10 ss Dept. 2042, 
ays and you will refund my money + 354 4th Ave. 
N. Y. 
WOERO. oo sccccceccccce % 
AAGTESB. .. cc ccccecseccescecceccecsecseseees % 
Stat . ® 





If you like the great songs from Grand Opera you may also care 





to have four of tne most popular airs ever written, La Donna 
e@ Mobile from Rigolett edley of Pinafore songs, Habanera 
from Carmen nd Soldiers Chorus, from Faust All beautifully 
sung by great artists, with full orchestra If you care have 
these great Grand Opera Songs in ADDITION to the set 
above place an X in square at the left The price is 
for all four selections SOLD ONLY with the set advertised 
above not sold separate 

Please mention this magazine 





’ ZA Wa. os » AR’ 
$1200 to $2600 Year 
MEN, WOMEN, 18 up 
U. S. Government Jobs 


& Courtesy of Leslie's 
Copyrighted. 


oo 


Franklin Institute 
Dept. F283, Rochester, N. Y | 


a 


\\ 


Common education 


sufficient. ‘ 

This coupon, filled out as di- 
STEADY . rected, entitles the sender to (1) 
WORK ow 


free specimen examination questions; 

(2) a free copy of our book, “Government 

Positions and How to Get Them;” (3) free 

list of positions now obtainaple. 
COUPON 

al Clerk ($1600 to $2300 


$1400 to $1800 
$1400 to $1800) 


Railway lo 
Bookkeeper 
Post Office Clerk 


City Mail Carrier ($1400 to $180 
Rural Mail Carrier (81800 to $260 
..Customs Positions ($1100 to $200 


Name 


Address 










able deserving and ambitious men to get into this pro- 
fession. I Wildes guarantee to train you until youare 
laced in @ position drawing asalary of $250.00 a month. 
esides I will give you a free complete set of drawing 


me 2 i information. 
ina gt we Boke 19ek Lewvonee Av. Dep, 91-00 








e fi 
ay. 


s: 90c an Hour 


Introduce “Soderere.” A new wonder, A 
pure solderin pasteform. Workslikemagie. 
Stops all leaks. For mending water buckets, 
cooking utensils, milk pails, water tanks, tin 
roofs—everything including granite ware, 
agate ware, tin, iron, copper, zinc, ete. 


Quick Sales—Nice Profit 


Everybody buys 
chanics, electricians, jewelers, p! 
ers, tourists, automobil 
leak too bad to repair. ply s 

a. little ““Sodereze,” light a match and 
that’s all. Put upin handy metal tubes. Carry quantity right 
with you. Write for money-making prop: 


AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO., 276 American Bldg., Cincinnati, Obie 














Housewives, me 
lumb- 
ists, ete. No 





= 





lar song hits 
Pay Bek ear. Hum the 
by ear. No tedious 

daily practice— just 
f, entertaining lessons 
jo time. 
Book, it tells 
if you want 


tune, play it 
dirg-dong 
twenty brie 
which you can master in B 


Send for the = 
b star : 
ee ability at whieh 
friends will marvel. 
Niagerea School of 
Ld 





usle 
“ Dept. 645, Niagara Falls, #.Y. 


‘Send for™ 


answering 





when advertisements 
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ut as di- 
Pr to (1) 
nestions ; 
vernment 
(3) free 


1400 to $1800 
1800 to $260: 
1100 to $200 
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Gas or 
Electric 


The Lamp 


Comes equipped for choice 
of or electricity. Has 
2 hght Benjamin socket 
* Slectricity only, with 
8-ft. silk cord sooty for 
use; or comes with 6-ft. 
rubber hose, burner, man- 
tle and chimney for gas. 
Mahogany Finish 
Standard is 69 in. high, 
3in. indiameter. Highly 
poliehed pears mahog- 


The Shade 


ny in Fifth Avenue de- 
,24in. in diameter, of 
de ft blue silk, shirred top, 
alternating plain and fancy 
art silk panels. 12 panelsin 
all, tinsel braid border with 
4in. Chenille fringe. Amer- 
ican beauty shirred lining. 
The harmonious color 
scheme gives effect of red ff 
light shining through a blue 
hae—a rich warm light. 
Shipping weight, 27 pounds. 
Marshall Silky Fringe Pull - Cords 
Also pair of Marshall omy 
fringe cords with 3% in. silk iy 
fringed tassels, giving an ad 
ed luxurious effect. 
For gasuse, order by No. G6332NA. 
For electricity, order by No. G6333NA. 
Send only $1 with the coupon, $2 
monthly. Total y Price for 
lamp and shade, $19. 


Free Bargain Catalog 
Shows thousands of bargains in 
home furnishings: furniture, jew- 
elry, rugs, curtains, phonographs, 
stoves, dishes, alaminum ware, etc. 
All sold on easy terms. Catalog 
sent free with or without order, 
See the coupon. 








Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 

































Floor Lamp 
nave. SUK Shade 


5th Ave. 


Here i is something ng you have aware wanted—a beautiful floor lamp 
ith h venue silk shade—to add anextra 
tone of elegance. and luxury to your home. On this generous offer 
ou can see just how this floor lamp and rm shade will look in your 
ome, without risking anything. Send only $1.00 with the coupon 
below, and we will send it complete to your home on approval, 
equipped for use with either gas or electricity. We take all the risk. 


When the lamp outfit 
30 Days Tria : 


comes, use it freely 

for 30 days. See how 
beautifully the colorings of the handsome silk shade blend and 
harmonize with everything inthe home. How useful it is, too—so 
handy for reading, can be moved around with ease to furnish a 
beautiful light and rich warmth and caziness to any room in the 
house. If after 30 days trial you decide not to keep the lamp, just 
return it at our expense and we will refund your $1.00 deposit, plus 
any freight or express you paid. You cannot lose a single penny. 


_ oo If you discover that this 
——_ a om poe atremendous bar- 
nm at the price we ask 
and you wee A to keep it, send only $2.00 a S menth until you have 
paid the total bargain price of $19.85. Yes, only $19.85 for this luxu- 
rious lamp and silk shade complete. Compare this value with any- 
thing you could buy locally at anywhere near the same price—even 
forspot cash! Straus & Schram —_ ryt L bargain price pas 
almost a yeartopay. We trust anymnere | in U.S 
No discount for cash; nothing extra + ~ credit. Noc. 


= Price Slashed 


Decide now tosee this beautiful floor 

lamp and silk shade in your home on Send Coupon NOW! 
approval on this price smashing offer. Think how the nickels 

and dimes slip away for useless things; save them for something 

worth while that will give satisfaction for years. Send the cou- 

pon with only $1.00 now! Satisfaction guaranteed, 


Straus & Schram, Dept.1922 Chicago 



































This bay- (288eeeauaeeusessesace seeeees 

gain offer = Straus & Schram, Dept. 1922 Chicago, Hl. 
> Enclosed find $1.00. = special advertised Floor Lam e and Silk 

is limited. ® Shade as checked below. I am to have 30 days free trial. If I keep 

Se n d the 8 the lamp, I will send 32. 00 amenth. If not satisfied, lam to return 
a the lamp and shade within 30 days and you are torefund my $1.00 

cou p On ~g@ plus any transportation charges | paid. 

now while O Gas Floor Lamp No. G6332NA, $19.85 


* 
offer lasts. © O Electric Floor Lamp No. G6333NA, $19.85 


NGMRG ccccccccccccccccccccccveccccesesececsceesccecoocceoosossoes oreeccese 
g Street, R. F. D. 
Be OF BOD Tice .s ccvccccocccescccscccscesceccccece 
S Shipning 

@ Point 


7 
& Post Office.... 
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ssified Adwertising 











__ Agents and Help Wanted 
MAKE $25 to $50 a 
Clows’ 
from 


Week representing 
Famous Philadelphia Hosiery, direct 
women, 


mill—for men, children. 





Every pair guaranteed that win 
Free book ‘‘How to Star the story. 
George Clows Company, Desk 66, Philadel- 
pais, Pa 

WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, fur- 


nishing everything; 
$100 =weekly, 
Candy 


men and women $30 to 
operating our “Specialty 
Factories’’ anywhere Booklet 















W. Hillyer Ragsdale, Drawer 29, East 

Orange, N. J. 

SILVERING MIRRORS, French plate. 
sily learned; immense Plans 


profits. 
free. Wear Mirror Works Excelsior 
Springs, Mo. 





MAKE MONEY ssilvering mirrors, all 
kinds plating, knives, spoons, auto head- 


lights. Outfits furnished Free 
International Laboratories, 
Ave., New York 


book let. 
Dept. 110, 311 


AGENTS Wonderful Opportunity! Salary 
and Commission—one policy a day means 

30 a month for you! Permanent income 
on renewals Policy pays $5000 death, $25 
weekly benefit—injury or sickness. Premium 
$10 yearly Big demand everywhere. Write 
quick for territory end | pai. Underwriters, 
Dept. BB, Newark 





BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES 
owner buys gold initials P=. his au 
charge $1.50 make $1.3 Ten orders 
daily easy Write for sated ulars and free 
samples American Monogram Co., Dept. 
70, East Orange, N. J 





WE MANUFACTURE AN_ ARTICLE 
of Wearing apparel that can be sold in 
most every home by men or women 
7 Enormous demand and no compe- 
tition. No other firm tis selling same 
‘le direct to consumers. Prices 50° less 












than retail stores. Our agents make big 
profits and get them in advance We de- 
liver and llect No experience m 
Full instructic accompany handsome sell- 
ing outfit—Free We can use part or full 
time worker If you want a big money- 
making proposition—easy sales and no cor 
petition—write at nee for full details. 

right & (Cc Congre Throop & Harri- 
son Sts., Dept, B 53, Chicago. 

$60-$200 a week. Genuine Gold Letters 
for store window Easily ae I ree 
samples. Liberal offer to al nts 





) ie 
Metallic Letter Co., 428B North ¢ “lark. chi 


cago. 


EARN $10 daily silvering 
ing, retini ir netalware 
bedsteads Outfit 
ie Silver Laboratories 
New York 





mirrors peat 
dlight 


ished De- 
Broa dway, 





WE START YOl , WITHON T A DOLLAR 
oaps Extract r umes, Toilet 
xperience unne Carnation 
Dept. 22 St. Le ul " “Kio. 


Goods 


Co., 


ILWAY POSTAL 

month Railroad pass; 

uestions free cc 
umbus, O 


CLERKS—Start 
expenses paid 


Institute, B-3, 





umbus 


Ss AL ESME N $50.00 
: 2 





TAILORING extra 











aranteed ht’s 
and v-t 
$26.50—$29 Be 
owest Lone 
Amerk b 
u_sihive mat 
buy too. 
fit u < 
vance we ce er and l La sam 
I men and boys’ clothes i Ci 
i se —F ree Write f f pa 
ar Wricht & ¢ ( es I 
& Harri Sts 8) ( ‘ ) 
TAILORING SALESMEN Make $10.00 
profit on sale Get iv tfit t 
measure suits 160 fabri Six prices 
$18.00 to $39.00 Fir 0 ( 
made Fix your own se pr s Make 





all the profit 
petition 


you want Undersell 1 com 
Lower prices than any other line 





you get | in advance We ce 
liver and co Guaranteed quality by 
firm established “i880 Write for full par 
ticulars Fred Kauffmann, The American 
Tailor, 1300 W arrison St., Chicago, 
Dept. E 53 


Please 





mention 


Agents and Help Wanted—Continued 


AGENTS—At last; big money maker; 
sample case free; contains 18 articles of 
pure food flavors, soaps, perfume toilet 
goods, etc.; sell in every home; large profit 


on every sale; Edith Haut made $54 in one 





week; Dora Kraft made $24 in spare time; 
Wm. Turner placed an order for $300; 
Anna Lockray made $4 an hour; Geo. 
Oates took order for $82 in one week for 
flavors and perfumes; all big sellers; every 
woman buys; sell every day in the year; 
big repeat business; have a steady income; 
order your sample case to-day and make 
some real money and build up a big busi- 


ness. American Products Co., 


Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


1852 Amer. 


AGENTS—$15 


advance 


daily easy 


Your pay in 
introducing New 


Insured Hosiery. 


Must wear or replaced free. No capital or 
experience required. Just show samples, 
write orders Elegant outfit furnished All 
colors, grades including silks. Mac-O-Chee 
Mills Company, Room 4502, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

BE a Hotel Executive; earn $2,500 to 
$12,000 We can place men and women, 
trained by our spare-time, home study 
course; highly endorsed; easy terms. Free 
Booklet Standard Business Training Inst., 
211 Carlton Court, Buffalo, N. Y. 

WANTED, names men—boys, 18 up wih- 
ing become Railway Mail Clerks 
$192 month Travel—see your countr: ase 











swer immediately anklin Institute Dept 
2, Rochester, N. ¥ 
Astrology 
ASTROLOGY—Stars Tell Life’s Story 
Send birthdate and dime for trial reading 
Eddy, 1085 Boxe, Janus Suite 74, Kansas 
City, Missouri 





Business Opportunities 

L UCR RA T 1 E 
capital, no credit 
Kaye, 149 Bros 


little 
Paul 


business opportunity, 
no mise yept. 113, 
aiway, New York. 





Detectives Wanted 








BE A DETECTIVE Excellent oppor- 
tunity <i pay, travel Write ¢ T 
Ludwig 436 Westover Building, Kansas 
City, Mo 

MEN—Age 17 to 55. Experience unnece 
sary Travel; make secret investigations 
reports Salaries; expenses American For 
eign Detective Agency, 114, St. Louis. 

DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY 
Trave Excellent opportunity Experience 


Write, George Wagner, former 





Detective, 1968 Broadway, New 
York 
GET PAID FOR TRAVELING See the 
world and its people Become a Vrofes 
, Detective Complete cour only 
three montis—‘‘an hour an evenit } 

7 _Mett xl Hlow 
ercial Detec 
ilway Dete 
mplete infor 
to-da Ni 
s il, Dept 


THE PRIVATE 
Mast Book, * 


INVESTIGATOR 1 
Myster and M 





¢ ‘ aker 
f + 0) ( Dorey, 
\ \ New Y 
! \ DETECTIVI ml pay, travel 
] Ex I s Secor ervice 
\ W James Ava 801 Mutual 
Bb K cit Mo. 
Farm Lands 
LANDSEEKERS! Opportunity awaits 
you; 20, 40, 80 acre tracts, $10 to $50 down 
balance lon? time Lower Michigan, Write 
today for free booklet Swigart Land Co., 
X-1265 First Nat'l Bank Bldg. Chicago. 
this magazine when answering 











Help Ws Wanted Female 


$6—$18 a dozen decorating pillow tops a 
home, experience unnecessa particular, 
110 la. 


for stamp. Tapestry 
Grange, Ind. 





Paint Co,, 





BARN $20 
addressing, mailing, 
l0c, for ‘music, 
Music €o., 1658 
N. Y. 


spare time, at home, 
music, circulars, a 


information. 
Dept, vat 


weekly 


Broadway, 


Help Wanted —Maie 


1. §$. GOVERNMENT WANTS MEN. 
Railway Mail Clerk examination coming. 
Let our expert (former Government Exam- 
iner) prepare you for this and also Rural 
Carrier, Post Office, Customs, Internal Reve- 
nue and other branches. Write today 
free booklet Dept. 114, Patterson A. 
Service School, Rochester, N. Y, 





$250 monthly, 

paid ag Railway Traffic Inspector, parm 
guarantee after completion of 3 oe 
home study course or money refunded. Ex- 
cellent opportunities Write for Free Book- 
let cM- stand Business Training 


EARN $110 to 





fast, Buffalo, N 


ALL Men, 
willing ” Mal 


Women, 


accept 


Boys, Girls, 17 to 65 
jovernment Positions 
7 traveling or stationary, wrie 
Mr Somiat, 308, St. Louis, Mo., edt! 











Personal 


ARE YOU BASHFUL? Self-conscious! 
Send dime for particulars how to overcome 
these troubles Veritas, 1400 Broadway, 
ew York. Desk 22 





Patents and Lawyers 





INVENTORS desiring to secure patents 
should write for our guide-book “How T 
Get Your Patent.” Se sketch or de 
scription for our opini 


of its patentable 
Dept. 412, Wash 


PATENTS Send sketch or model for 
preliminary examinatior Booklet free. 
Highest references test results, Prompt 
ness assured Watson E. Coleman, _, Patent 
Lawyer, 644 G St., Washington, D. 


PATENTS Write for Record of Inven- 
ion Blank ind free guide bo § 
ription for ~ 








ketch ar les 
of its patentable nature. — 
es Prompt Attention Reasonab'* 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 767 3 Ninth 
tor PD. ¢ 


INV EN SrOne COMMERCIALIZED._ Pat 
dor unpatent ed Write Adam Fisher 
Co., 223, St. Louls, Mo. 








Stammering 


Stammerine 
booklet free 
> Bank Build 


ST-STU-T-T TERING nd 
Cured At Home Ir sructine 
Walter MeDor 80 Potome 
ing, Washington, D , 











Typewriters 





MANUSCRIPTS TYP! WRITTEN FREE 
strating ur rebuilt ypewriters. Se 





far tres kle ! And Shor 
- - T ewrit Service ¢ 

0G Ave Des Moines, la 
——— 





How to Entertain 





PLAYS, musical comedies and revues 
minstrel music, blackface skits, vauderilt 
acts, monologs, dialogs. recitations, entertal 
ments, musical readings 


stage handbooks 
catalog free on 


make-up good Big 
E Wabash, Dept. »- 


Denison & Co., 623-So. 
Chicago. 


advertisements 





= 





awe lS! OSS esate 


























ED. Pat 
m Fisher 


——- 


ammering 
klet free 
nk Build 





d revues 


vauderilie 


entertai 
rand books 
“ ‘ 
Dept. 13: 


—_- 
















ADVERTISING SECTION 





BOTH aE E 


50 inch 445 and 
6 Napkins. 6 Silver-Platec 
Knives and 6 Forks 





1 Platter, 11% in. 1 Deep Bowl, 8X in. 
1Celery Dish,8% in. 1 Oval Baker, 9 in. 
in Two iy 1 ad poet ‘Tray, 1 Small Deep Bowl, 


Plac |, oe in pinch 
leceson Ee Batter | Plate, 6in. 1 Gravy Best, 1% in. 








12 / , 

12 Individual Bread ou \ / Every Piece Ji 1 Vegetable Dish 1 Creamer 

and Butter Plates, 6}¢ in. y 10 in, with hid 1 Sugar Bow! with 
1 Platter, 1334 in. (2 pieces) cover (2 pieces) 


Brings 110-Plece Martha Washington Blue 
and Gold Decorated Dinner Set IMPORTANT! 


Send only $1 and Hartman, the Largest Home Furnishing Concern in the W: 








will ship this complete pp glee | - of exquisite dinnerware and with it, —_ Dinner Set guaranteed abso- 
lutely the 17-pi “Indian Head” linene set and also lately | first a 2, gec- 
the six silver-plated knives ana oa 4-— <8 above). Use all these things | 0248.” Standard * pat- 


on 30 Days’ Free Trial. Then, if not delighted for any reason, send everything fore Pe y= ‘Dieces may 


back and Hartman willreturn your $1 and pay transportation charges both ways. | piece wrapped in tissue paper. 
If you keep them, take nearly a year to pay for the Dinner Set —a little ever¥ acked to prevent breakage. 
month, N: othing to pay for the Linene Set and Knives and Forks, They are Free, 


Your Initial in Gold, Surrounded by Gold Wreath, /«st Pin Dottar Bill toCoupon and Mail Now! 


Go c ee mee tem ne nem mete een A tea 
in 2 Places on Every Piece (“\.naiee"*) UaRTMAN Furniture & Carpet Co. 


Beautiful, clear whiteColonial bi Aw Set, Ever: 

piece decorated with rich gold band edge enesarine blue fol- Dept. 5978 Chicago, Ill. 

low band and 2 pure gold initials in Old English design, sure Enclosed find $1.00, Send the Print Initial 

rounded by gold wreaths. Handles are entirely gold covered, 110-Piece Dinner S You Want Here 
“indian Head” Lin- 

RE Bargain FREE <: Finish 5 No.320FMA22, Price $33.85 


as described, and with it the 7-Piece 
—y? y je Cloth and © tin Linene Set ‘and 6 Knives and 6 Forks 

















kins to 

Plated Knives and 

7 With every Dinner Set we send Free 

‘farm imp Ba x ahandsome 60-inch round table cloth 

accessories, etc., all sold on one $5 17- i» opine — 

eas: yment all of famous ‘*Indian Head’’ linene 

and 30 days! iree trial. with scalloped embroidered edge 

Free Gifts Also 6 knives and 6 forks of fine, 
heavy silver-plate in fleur-de-lis pat- 

a —— ‘rogers tern. Send at once. Offer is limited. 

fable ge! Order No. 320FMA22. Bargain “ ‘ 

~~ Le ean EE Price, $33.85. Pay $1 now. R. F. D,, Box No, 

ance $3.00 monthly. The 7 - plece GP BOSOES GRE BiOe ccccccnccencecccosesccs cocccocesse 


if I am satisfied I will send you $3.00 

monthly until full price of Dinner oe 

$33.85, is paid. Title remains with y 

until paid in full. If not satisfied, v aheer 30 days’ free 
trial, I will ship all goods back and you will refund my 











$1.00 and pay transportation charges both ways. 





Ee ° 


“Let Hartman 





Linene Set and the 6 Knives and 
Feather YOUR Nest’ } 6 Forks are FREE. | a a ain 

4 A RT M A N Furniture & Carpet Co. 
Dept. Se7s nonles ‘©, U1. | Occupation of Head of Household ..__.........-.------.. 

Coppright, 192 192. nn aleage. 
Largest Home Furnishing Concern in che: worrd | How long have you lived at present address?............ 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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I Have Found Out) 
How to Get Rid of | 


Superfluous Hair 
At Once 


Here’s the Secret 


I had become utterly discouraged with a 
heavy growth of hair on my face and lip. 
I had tried every sort of depilatory and 
electrolysis and even a razor. But I couldn’t 
get rid of it. 


Then I made a wonder- 
ful discovery. I found a 
simple method by which I 
removed the hair at once 
and most wonderful to re- 
late, it keeps the hair re- 
moved. My face is now 
as smooth as a baby’s, not 
only free from superfluous 
hair but from pimples and 
blemishes. I have ex- 
plained this discovery 
to thousands of women 
who have had the same 
experience with it that 
1 had and I will explain 
it to you if you also 
have © superfluous 
hair. It isn’t like 
ieee anything you 
Shave ever used. 
It is not a pow- 
der, paste, wax or liquid, 
not a razor, not elec- 
tricity. It causes no 
itching or burning and 
leaves no scars. As easy to use as your 
comb or brush, 

























Send for Free Book 


\ book that tells just how this wonderful 
method gets rid of superfluous hair is free upon 
request. Don’t send a penny—just a letter or 
post card. Address Annette Lanzette, Dept. 820, 
Care Hygienic Laboratories, 204 S. Peoria Street, 
Chicago, III. 


Please mention this magazine 





Brings you a Genuine 


UNDERWOOD 


La A ee oe oe 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL eur 88,00 pnconditionan 
eae Boh ovites. Rees late a medal UNDE ERWOOD 
GREAT PRICE SAVING "Biss open 


tory in the world by our money saving nda, Woewriter 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS sm 
notice it while you enjoy the use of this wonderful mac 


FREE BOOK OF FACTS fr'snine ee 


derfu 
stem of rebuilding typewriters and al luabl Toformation 
abou tthe typewriter industry both instructive ceo eens 


















Act Today! 
Mall” 


So —--- — 
Shipman Ward A, "ease send me 

2. mpany free book of facta, 
2632 Shipman Building explaining bargain offes’ fects 
Montrose & Ravenswood 
Aves., Chicago 
Name 
St. and No 








awl. have a wonderf 
mail! To | pupil in eac! 
poe erb Visin Tenor Bande. | ha 
dolin, Banjo Chale le 
fotely free, 
lesson 
100, 000 sucesestal D 
Complete outfit free, 


~ Slinger! ate 


RN MON 
AAT HOM NEY 


you can make $15 to $60 weekly in your spare time 
writing show cards. No canvassing or soliciting. 
We instruct you by our new simple Directograph 
Syetem, supply you with work and pay you cash each 
week. Write today for full particulars and free booklet. 


WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LiTED 
Authorized Capital $1,250,000.0 
120 Colborne Building, ‘= Can, 


Ford Runs 57 Miles ona 
Gallon of Gasoline 


A new automatic and self-re culating device has_ been in- 
vented by John A. Stransky, 2082 Fourth St., Pukwana, 
South Dakota, with which automobiles have mz ade from 40 to 
17 miles on a gailon of gasoline. It removes all carbon and 
prevé nts spark plug trouble and overheating. It can be in- 
stalled by anyone in five minutes. Mr. Stransky wants 
agents and is willing to send a sample at his own risk. 
Write him today. 


DON’T WEARS 
A TRUSS 


BE COMFORTABLE— 
Wear the Brooks Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention which 
gives rupture sufferers immediate re- 
lief. It has no obnoxious springs or 
pads. Automatie Air Cushions bind 
one draw together the broken parts. 
o salves or plasters. Durable. Cheap BROOKS 
Sent on trial to prove its worth. Be- MR. C. E. 
ware of imitations. Look for trade-mark bearing portrait 
and signature of C. E. Brooks which appears on every 
Appliance. None other genuine. Full information and 
booklet sent free in plain, sealed envelope. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 222.State St., Marshall, Mich. 


—— 






when answering advertisements 









ADVERTISING SECTION 


Startling Truths About Love 


and Marriage | paces 


OF LOVE 


-Elinor Glyn, famous author of ‘‘Three Weeks,”’ has written an by t LINOR GLY 
amazing book that should be read by every man and woman 
-married or single. ‘‘The Philosophy of Love”’ is not a novel 
-it is a penetrating searchlight fearlessly turned on the 
relations of men and women. Read below how you can 
get this daring book at our risk—without advancing a penny. 














ILL you marry the man lerful lovers” often become thought- 

4 less husbands soon after marriage— 

' you love, or will you take and how can the wife prevent it? 

° the one you can get? Do you know how to make marriage 
‘ a perpetual honeymoon? 

nent Ifa husband stops loving his wife, vs * ian 

or becomes infatuated with another In “The Philosophy of Love, 

woman, who is to blame—the husband, Elinor Glyn courageously solves 

the wife, or the “other woman ?” the most vital problems of love and 


marriage. She places a magnifying nin tne 6 ad « : ne 
glass unflinchingly on the most vi- wets we days and your money will be 
tal relations of men and women, ‘efunded instantly. 


Will you win the girl you want, or 
will Fate select your Mate? 


— you po able to hold the loveot) She warns you gravely, she sug- Over 75.000,000 people have read Elinor 

t — a i —," will your mar- gests wisely, she explains fully. Glyn’s stories or have seen them in the 
J riage end in divorce? cum . ~ a movies. Her books sell like magic. ‘‘The 
0 ' The Philosophy of Love is one of the - A . 
- Do you know how to make people os Gates teuke ese welttee, 0 bed Philosophy of Love” is the supreme culmi- 
> like you ? a ae oe Se “nation of her brilliant career. It is destined 
od to be. A book of this type, to be of real . aut 
7 cates cod wet mince weeds Every to sell in huge quantities. Everybody will 
‘ 7 . ( ri “ r § Y} alk -” re 3, re - 
a, [fF you can answer the above ques problem had to be faced with utter hon- talk about it everywhere. So it will be ex 


tions—if you know all there is esty, deep sincerity, and resolute courage ceedingly difficult to keep the book in print. 
to know about winning a woman's gut while Madame Glyn calls a spade a > ¥ em peo — encase tied 
heart or holding a man’s affections spade—while she deals with stro 0 ee ee ee oe oe 


























z emo- 
’ on : 29 ‘ ait y cop: ess il th 
—you don’t need “The Philosophy tions in her frank, fearless manner—she pn Ro geo onc _ Os de cok cae 
of Love.” But if you are in doubt nevertheless handles her subject so ten- te to hurry you—it is the truth ‘ 
if you don’t know just how to han derly and sacredly that the book can safely “ af ” . 
die your husband, or please your be read by any man or woman In fact, Get your pencil—fill out the coupon 
wife, or win the devotion of the on« most persons should be compelled to read NOW Mail it to The Authors’ Press, 
you care for then you must get “The  Philosoy of Love for while Auburn, N_ Y., before it is too late Then 
this wonderful book. You can't af ignorance may metimes be bliss, it is be prepared to read the most daring book 
ford to take chances with your hap folly of the most dangerous sort to be ever written! 
piness, ignorant of the problems of love 
1 marriage As one mother 
wrote us “! wish 1 had read rr oe 
What Do y OU Know — eS : —_ The Authors’ Press, Dept. 449, Auburn, N. Y. 
Firl—it would have save — © “ase send me on approval Elinor Glyn's master- 
lot of misery and sufferi: siece, “* The Philosophy of Love.’’ When the post- 
About Love? Certain shallow-minded persons man delivers the book to my door, I will pay him 
- lemn ““"T Philosophs only $1.98, plus a few pennies postage. Itis under- 
may condemn - — stood, however, that this is not to be considered a 
D° you know how to win the one of Love Anything of such an purchase. If the book does not in every way come 
yor love? ry ° unusua character generally s. up to expectations, reserve the right to return ti 
1 love? Do you know why 1 cel ly I pect I he righ t 
husbands, with devoted wives, often But Madame Glyn is content to any time within five days after it is received, and 
become sex ret slaves to creatures of rest her world wide reputation on you agree to refund my money. 
en in- another “world”—and how to pre- ‘!!8_ book—the greatest masters ; 

‘ , . samentad ¢ De Luxe Leather Edition—We have prepared a Limited Edi 
cwana, vent it? Why do some men antag piece of love ever attempted tion, handsomely bound in Royal Blue Genuine Leather and 
n 40 to oniz : , lettered in Gold, with Gold Tops and Blue Silk Markers 

phe lize women, finding themselves expense spared— makes a gorgeous gif you prefer this 
_ ie beating against a stone wall in af SEND NO leather edition—as most people do—simply sign below, 
in- fair: , e » : . = w place a cross in the little square at the right, and pay 
wants airs of love? When is it danger the postman only §2.98 plus postage. 
n risk. ous to disregard convention? Do MONEY 
you know how to curb a headstrong 
man, or are you the victim of men's you need not advance a single | 
hims ? penny f ‘Th *hilosophy | Name n6pasedeeoee ecevccsece | 
Do you know how to retain a of Love.” Simy fill out the Write your name and address plainly) 
mans affection always? How to at ee ee i letter | 
tract men? Do you know the gg <A : wh - a nd 
things that most irritate a man ? ; B ¢ & , ‘00 rt p “82 DEBOOED.: 2 4 0:66.06 06060606060006000606. 00066660068 
Or disgust a woman? Can you tell we tage i yen , ; : | 
pe : d when it is ur 
when a2 man really loves you—or hande—pay his phe 
must you take his word for it? Do - we pennies 1 : the Chey OOS BOGGS. cc ccccccccececsccccccses eecccese 
you know wh; t 8s 0" ( Ag A, 20cm eg 
uples at you MUST N oT DO book is yours. Go over your IMPORTANT-— If it is possible that you may not be at home 
Ss you want to be a “wall  jeart’s content—read from when the postman calls, send cash in advance. Also if you re- 
flower” or an “old maid’? Do you ~ a ak tn ite : aon side outside the US. A., payment must be made in advance | 
s know tl li 3 : oe. cover to cover-—and if you are no’ Regular Edition $2.12. Leather Edition, $3.12. Cash with 
“ ! le little things that make more than pleased, simply send coBpon 
: women like you? Why do “won- the book back in good condition nen in 66s ate ob Oe ee 
d 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 

















A Bigger Job— 
and Yor re the Man 


Are you hunting a bigger job, or docs the bigger 
job hunt you? Why waste priceless years at routine 
work, when you can acquire in a cemparatively 
few months the specialized knowledge that big 
firms pay big money for? Literally thousands of men 
have doubled and tripled their incomes by home- 
study business training under the LaSalle Problem 
Method. Let us show you how you can do justas 
wellor better. The coupon will bring you complete 
information, together with details of ourconvenient- 
payment lan; also your free copy of a remarkable 
book —"Ten Years’ Promotion in One.” Make 
your start toward that bigger job today. 


ee es ee Coupon 7 aa one a 


| LaSalle Extension 

| University 
Dept. 265-R_ Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me catalog and 
full wo teem Fry regarding 
thecourse and service Ihave 
marked with en Redon, piso 

o 












ears’ Promotion in One,”” 
rt all without obligationtome, 


ing for Official, 





Train 
| 0 Mstagersa, Sales and Executive positions. 
o™ ern Salesmanship: Training for Sales and 
Advertising Executives, Solicitors, Sales Promo- 
| tion Managers, Salesmen, M: Manufacturers’ Agents 
and all those engaged in retail, wholesale or 
specialty selling. 
| (CO Higher Accountancy: Trainin for positions 
as Auditor, Competes. Certified Public Ac- 
countant, Cost Accountant, ete. 
0 Traffic Management—Foreign and Domestic: 
‘Trainin, for positions as Railroad or Industrial 
Traffic Manager, etc. 


| CD Railway Station M. lement: Training for 
O Seation Accountants, Cashiers and Agents, | 
Division Agents, Traveling Auditors, Transpor- 
tation Inspectors, Traveling Freight Agents, etc. 
Jo Industrial Management Efficiency: For Exec- | 
Fromm Managers, Office and Shop Employes and 
those desiring practical training in industrial 
| management § — and practice. 
CD Mod ern B and Prac- 
DO tice: Training f ig A ois and Collection Corre- | 
spondentes Se Promotion Managers; Credit 
| and O} Corr juper- | 








visors, Seeretarien, etc. 
(CD Banking and Finance: Trai ining for executive 
CO) pccltlont in Banks and Financial Institutions, 
(CD Modern F; F hip and Production Meth- 
od) cae Training in the direction and handling of 
industrial forces— for Executives, Managers, 
Superintendents, Contractors, Foremen, Sub- 
foremen, etc. 

oO Personnel and Eungtoymont Manegement: 
Training for Employers, Employment Managers, 





Executives, Industrial Engineers. 
| (Law: Training for Bar: (Commercial Law. 


LL. B. Degree. (Effective Speaking. 
| OExpert Bookkeeping. Dc. P. A. Coaching. 


| (Business English. [) Commercial Spanish 


| NOMe. ..cocccccccccccccevcccccccccsscssesccocccseesesess 


Present Position ........ Cedeccceceseccesess Otteeeeeesee 


Address .........000eee0 OOOO Ce ereseeeeeeeeseetessessenes 
Shits Gian cates uum cuum Gab onan aun auue emp coll 


shou 
Setaile of the lessons and our Anniversary Offer—one whict 
cash credit on your tuition 
Harmony 
Banjo and Reed 
nations makes bes the instractio: 
for yourself what others have Gone. 





State ate of New Y« New York, 
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CARPENTRY 


LF TAUGHT 7. 
suo ¢ CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS cones 


Up-to-date information in handy 

form. Easy to learn carpentry, 

Save movey doing your own 

building. Make mone y doingcar- 

pentry work. Audel’s Guides 
ive cougiees instruction on 

ow to:—Use Tools and Steet 










ame an ouses, 

Lay out Work Build Stairs, Do 
Saw Mill Work,Practical Painting 
—with thousands of Short Cuts, 





1600 Pages — 3700 Illustrations — 4 Numbers, 
Pocket ages | Flexible covers. Gilt Edge. Easy 
to read and undesetens. Questions ond an- 





swers teach quickly. Coupon gree free ex- 
amination. 
postman, 


y only if you are satisBed. 
fWiE0. AUDEL& CO.,72 Sth Ave., N.Y. 

EXAMINATION needs AND * BUILDERS GUIDES 
COUPON within 6 Roan $1 Ieronthly until § Wie ala. 












EE codbdtindsessacsenseeseasnss eeascnsenie ete 
DEE, .cccsaces oeccesencnenoncecesosososas canal 


With Celebrated Teachers 


Onur simplified courses are s ally prepared for home ts Sth Ama Nota 
now met . Long established School now celebrating its 2 


ereneye Send for Illustrated Catal 
id read this free Write w instrument you have. 


Courses, endorsed by Paderewski: 
Voice, Public ‘School Music, Violin, Co net, Mandol: 





Le each individual pupil. 
TVERSITY EXTENSION V CONSERVATORY 


UNT 
869 Siegel-Myers Build: 


GET THIN 


Free Trial Treatment 


out diet or exercise, 
my expenee. 

DR. Rn. NEWMAN, one _—- 
286 Fifth Ave., 


PIMPLES 


CAN BE CURED. if you suffer from pimples, acne 








blackheads, brown spots or eruptions | want to send you 
my simple home treatment under plain wrapper It gave 
me a soft, velvety, smooth and radiant complexion, and 

ired thousands of men and women, a(fter everything else 
failed. Simply send name for generous 10 day free trial 


offer of my secret home treatment. 
W. H. WARREN, 489 Gray Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Relief 


“Coughs 


Use PISO’S. 


this prescription quickly 
relieves children and adults 

A pleasant syrup. No opiates 
35°and G06 size 
sold everywhere 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 








rson wh 0 loves mosic 
h meats a 


eit 


in, 
n. ey chen trainin by Faculty in ing exami- 


sure of same results. 


Sent on request. Ask for my “‘pay-when-reduc d 
offer. I have successfully reduced thousands of 
persons, often at the rate of a pound a day, with- 
Let me send you proof 


at 
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Practical Electricians 
Eero Big Pay 









Own Your Own |, 
Electric Shop if) 
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Bia Money As 
Power House Boss 


Be An Electrical Expert 


At $75 to $200 a Week 


Every up-to-date fellow knows what a future there is in electricity. 

Big pay—fascinating work on land or sea—rapid advancement in a field where jobs are ten 
times more numerous than trained men to fill them, where $75.00 a week is just a fair starter, 
where top notchers pull down ten thousand dollars or more a year—in a field, where any man 
if he wishes, can easily have a business of his own, have men working for him, be his own boss! 


But what the aaron young man does NOT know, is what a simple, easy, A-B-C sort of a 
job it is to get started. 


You Can Start Right Now! 


Yes, you. You don't need a thing you don't already have! You can read. You can write. 
You can figure. You can think. And in your breast is the fire of ambition—the desire to 
pct ahead! All right, that’s all you need—we can help you just as you are—just as we have 
relped scores, yes, thousands of other two-fisted young fellows determined to get out of the 
rut and into the electric field—into work that will be pleasant—easy —and all in your 
home, during spare time. 


. . 
Fascinating Home Study As You Hold Your Old Job 

With the help we will give you, you can slip right into one of these big pay—he-man jobs and never lose a 
day's work. After a few weeks’ start, you can earn enough in installation and electric repair jobs alone to 
more than pay for the Course and lay a foundation for an Electrical Contracting or Repair Shop Business of 
your own. When the proper time comes, we will tell you the easy way to go about doing it. 

The Most Practical, Thorough and Condensed 
Electrical Course Ever Written 

This is the only home study electrical course that gives you the combined practical and theoretical training 
you must have before you can be a successful electrician without which you cannot succeed—with which 
you cannot fail. 


Written not by ONE man, with the narrow one-man viewpoint, but by 22 of the brainiest, most 
successful, electrical cupeste ever drawn from the field of practice and theory. Gives you the com 

lete mastery of the subject—qualifies you as electrical expert to boss jobs—fits you right into the 
Kind of a job you want—and does it in shortest time—at lowest cost—with the 


Most Binding Guarantee of Results Ever Offered! 


Satisfaction guaranteed or no sale! We not only SAY we can make you an electrical expert, we Guarantee Z 
it! If you are not absolutely satisfied when you have finished our Practical Electrical Course, we will refund 
every nickel you sent us. La 


Experimental Outfit Worth $30 Find out all about our <a 
FREE Drafting Course Worth Another $30 offer. Find out about the @ 
@ Big Electrical Library Worth $25 thousands who have taken 
this course in preference to 
all others and MADE GOOD. Find out about the Electric Library—four elegant volumes—worth $25, (4 
) 


but free. About the free Drafting Course worth another $3 The free Experimental and Demon- 4 

stration Outfit, including a real, not a make-shift Electric Motor, Wheatstone Bridge, etc.—the most y 4 

scientific, high-grade and complete Experimental Outfit ever supplied with a Course in Electricity. Ps 
Get all the facts without obligation, without expense! Just send the coupon! Electrical 
Coupon 


American School f 
Drexel Ave. and 58th Street, Chicago P American School, 
Dept. E- 2192, Chicago 


FA Please rush all informa- 













Dept. E 2192 


\ tion relative to your Course 
A in Electricity. This obligates 


me in no way whatever. 





Ignition Experts 
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Are You 


J will tell you 


FOR MAIL COST 


ings and many 


ASTROLOGY 


in history ? 


Were you born under a lucky star? 


Reaching for the Cruth? 


Under which Zodiac sign were you born? 
What are your opportunities in life, your 
future prospects, happiness in marriage, 
friends, enemies, success in all undertak- 
other vital questions as indicated by 


’, the most ancient and interesting science 


I will tell you free, the 


most interesting astrological interpretations of the Zodiac Sign 
you were born under, 
Simply send me the exact date of your birth in your own 


handwriting. 


To cover cost of this notice and postage enclose 
twelve cents in any 


form and your exact name and address, 


Your astrological interpretation will be written in plain language 


and sent to you securely sealed 


awaits you! 


send 


Do not fail to send birthdate and to enclose I2c. 


and postpaid. A great surprise 


Print name 


and address to avoid delay in mailing. 


birth date 


Write now—TODAY—to the 


ASTA STUDIO, 309 Fifth Ave., 





Dept. 607, New York 








Get this Wonderful Book 
without cost 


It is written by the man who has 
« trained many of the world’s great- 
est strong men. It tells you how to 
develop, 
oo) 


Vitality, Energy, Endurance, 
Verve Strength, 
Strength, Perfect Physique 
My new 64-page book, “Building 
setter Bodies” is just off the press. 
It contains the kind of clearly 
written information you want, in 
cluding 30 half-tone illustrations of 
my pupils now among the profes 
sional ranks, It tells you, if you 
are weak or underdeveloped, how to 
grow strong; if strong, how to grow 
stronger. It explains how to develop 
the lungs and muscles—a_ strong 
heart and vigorous digestion—in 
PROF. TITUS short, how to improve health and 
as ho is today strength internally as well as ex- 
ternally If you will send me 10¢c. 
in coin or stamps to help pay postage and wrapping, 
I will mail you a copy at once. Send TODAY—NOW, 


PROF. H. W. TITUS 


105 E. 13th St., Dept. 100 New York , 


“DON'T SHOUT” 


“Ll can hear you with the MORLEY 
PHONE.” Itisinvisibie, weigit 
) less, comfortabie, inexnensive 


Muscular 

















No metal, wires nor rubber. Can 
be useu Dy anyone, young or old 
he Moriey Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what giasses are to 
the eyes. Write for Free Bookiet 
containing testimonials of 
users all over the country. It 
describes causes of deafness; 
telle how and why the MORL, EY 
PHONE affords relief. Over 
one hundred thousand sold 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 758, 10 South 18th St., Phila. 
Please 


mention this magazine 





Pimples 


YOUR SKIN CAN BE QUICKLY CLEARED of Pim- 
les, sigemoate, Acne Eruptions on the face or body. 
| bers Itch, Eczema, Enlarged Pores, Oily or wa Chea Skin. 


Write toda for my FREE Booklet, ‘A 
FREE =: KIN"’, telling how leured m 
ears 


being faficte for over fifteen 
above eaten 






can clear your 


ES GIVENS, 113 Chemica’ Building, KANSAS cry, 
BECOME AN EXPERT 


ACCOUNTANT 


Executive Agoounten| 
need them. On 





nly 6. SH 10 Cortihied fred able aces Accosataney ine 

are earning 3,080 0,000 a year. We n you account bre an 
spare time for C BS examinations <o ones executive accou 
tions. bk a of bookkeepin ing wu! 
ig under the pe upervision of Willtam B ‘ a 
former Comptroller and Instructor —- ‘ot Pos 
also former Direetor of the Lil aoe Society o: 
Retjone! Aspociation of Cost Accountants. He ea aL! ated by olny 

staff o} P. A.’s, including enembe re of the American. Inetitute 
y LAL Low ‘tuition fee—easy terms. Write now forinformation. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept.265-H Chicago 
The Largest Business Training Instisution in the the World 


‘Stop Using a Truss 


STUART'S LAPAO - PADS 
ere different from t' 
being medicine epplicators 
self-ad' 


pur- 
to hold the distended 
— ies securely in place. 
No straps, buckies or spring 
attached—cannot slip, so 
pannot chafe or press against 
he pubic bone. Thousands 
have successfully treated 
themselves at home without 
hindrance from work—mos 
cases 





peor 








Process cS recovery 








rite name on Coupon and send TODAY. 


Plapse Co, ~ 633 Stuart Bidg., St. Louis, 
Name.. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


‘New Cheap Fuel! 


| Gives 3 Times the Heatof Coal 
in Any Stove or Furnace 





The discovery of an amazing 50,000 

heating secret—by Mr. B. M. Already in Use 

Oliver, St. Louis heating expert But this is no untried experiment. Over 150,000 
—at last frees housewives from Oliver burners are already being used. In North- 
the dirt and drudgery of coal ern Canada, even in cold Alaska, the Oliver is 
and wood—and all of us from being used to heat rooms through Arctic Winters. 
the worry of strikes and enor- Yet this wonderful heat can be regulated to any 


mous fuel bills. Mr. Oliver's degree, high or low, by simply turning 
discovery is a simple device that a valve, It is just the thing for un- 





sets right in any cook stove, certain Fall weather. Physicians rec- 
heater or furnace —without ommend the Oliver as a sure safeguard 
epenge. " FM. combines 5% oil, the against colds, influenza, ete. It is ab- 
cheapest fuel there is, with 95% air—pro- ; lv safe , st ¢ oti > er. 
alien tahenes, dash dean Pree oon A safe -will last a lifetime. Per 
actually gives twice the heat of coal. ec 1eating guaranteed. 


Cuts Housework 80% a FREE Book! 

This modern invention turns any coal ‘ A Special Low Introductory Price is 
or wood burner into a real up-to-date now being made by Mr. Oliver, because 
gas stove. Think what it means to he wants every American housewife to 
the housewife—no more dirty, heavy see how this invention works, in her 
coal to carry and lift—no more clouds own stove. Now—once and for all you can do away 
of ashes to breathe—no more fires to with household dirt and drudgery—you can protect 
build, bank and watch—no more cold your femiy’ s health during coldest, Winter. Writ yy ly tothe 

‘ . r iver u x u € « « t us “ 
rooms in wintet! or more burned, un- will get full Decals of Gale bles and on ctignnion Free Booklet. The “4 
dercooked food on account of an une is no obligation. Specify whether you are interested in a heating stove, 
certain fire. The house doesn't get cook stove or furnace burner. And you should write at once to get the 
dirty half so quick; an authority says advantage of this Special Low Price Introductory Offer. Agents, 
that this convenience actually clim sparetime workers and distributors should address Mr. B. M. Oliver, 
inates 80% of all housework, 














President, for complete details of how Oliver representatives are 
making from $75 to $200 a _week and _™more. 











| HEALTH 


Foll of thrilling crime mysteries solved through 




























finger print evidence by America’s greatest is the Greatest Joy of Life. Only the robust, 
Special 0: Offer 7. illustrations. True stories. vigorous and healthy can enjoy life to its 
You can learn the Fin; profession at fullest. The complaining, ailing, sickly ones 
Offer home in spare time. are unhappy, discontented, dejected, failures. 
details. poco tomer store for you, Book and offer Free. For many years I have been making people 
ITY OF APPLIED SCIENCE well through Strongfortism. I have helped 
920 Sunnyside Avenue, Dept. 14- 12 tens of thousands to become strong. No mat- 
—— ter what ails you, write me fully about it, 
and I will prove to you I can help you. 
STUDY AT AT HOME The experience and research of a lifetime are 
gece, io. pish positions & pis guc- contained in my wonderful “yf - »¢ “. 
joes tn business and public life. ‘Promotion and Conservation o lealth, 
Spester pe oe ee Strength, and Mental Energy.’ 
$3200. ‘to $10, 000 Annually Send a ten cent piece (one dime) to cover postage. 
aye Lotus send LIONEL STRONGFORT lionel 
Physical and Health Specialist Strongtort 


1210 STRONGFORT INSTITUTE, Newark, WN. J. / Je 


ett 
‘ee 0 a... B. 
t BI Lew cost, 
easy te We furnish ; inclu 
Jjbrar: Get A LL ble page w Guide 
and a ks FREE. Send for “them NOW 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 265-L, Chicago, mi. | mm. 


New Invention—Just out. Needed in every home every day. Patented. 
Nothing else like it. Low priced—Sells on sight. Sharpens any kitchen 
knife, paring knife, carving knife, bread knife, or shears and scissors in ten 
seconds. Mechanical masterpiece. A child can use it. Just put knife in 
slot—turn crank—sharpens both sides at once automatically. We want representatives 
at once—men and wonien hustlers. Get this position where profits start first day. 


No Experience Necessary—200% Profit 


Make as much money next week as these men are making now. J.C. Lewis, 
of, Kansas, say: ave sold one hundred sharpeners in four days.”” Hobart Kerr, of Md., writes: 
“The women can hardly wait till they get them.” Herbert Cain, of Ky., sold nine after’ —— 
At the end of the first day, J. W. Gordon, of Pa., writes: “I sold two dozen and § sold to eve 
tsaw.” Wm.G. Hall, of N.J., says: “I think it is great. I one six in about one-half our. 

The machine isa mighty fine proposition. ft am a mechanic and | know what § am talking 
about.’’ You can make this money. WRITE TODAY. TERRITORY FREE. Get busy at once, 


QUICKEDGE SHARPENER CO., iss* we-?"r<..1'st Jackson, Mich, 
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‘“‘They’ve tripled your 
salary, dear” 


“T TELL you, Tom, it was a lucky day for both 
of us when you sent in that I. C, S. coupon. 
You'd never be where you are to-day if you hadn’t 
decided to study in spare time just when you did.” 


Spare-time study with the I. C. S, is winning promotions 
for thousands of men and bringing happiness to thousands of 
homes all over the world. In offices, shops, stores, mines, 
mills and on railroads, I. C. S. trained men are stepping up 
to big jobs, over the heads of older men, past those whose 
only qualification is long service. There is a job ahead of 
YOU. Some man is going to be picked for it. The boss 
can’t take chances. He is going to choose a trained man with 
sound, practical knowledge of the work. 


Get busy right now and ‘put yourself in line for that pro- 
motion. You can do it in spare time in your own home 
through the I. C. S., just as thousands of other men and 
women have done. 


The first step they took was to mark eand mail this cou- 
pon. Make your start the same way—and make it right now. 


Mail the | coupon to-day! 
INTERNATIONAL. CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 2072 . Seranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation, please tell me how I can 7: for 
the position or in the subject before which I have marked 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
Business Management , OSalesmanship 
Industrial Management { ) Advertising 
Personnel Organization {_) Better Letters 
Traffic Management Show Card Lettering 
Business Law Stenography and Typing 
Banking and Banking Law (jBusiness English 
Accountancy (including C.P.A.) Civil Service 
Nicholson Cost Accounting _j/ Railway Mail Clerk 
Bookkee pin; 


Common School Subjects 
Private Secretary High School Subjects 
Spanish (J French Illustrating () Cartooning 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
Electrical Engineering () Architect 
Electric Lighting Blue Print Reading 
Mechanical Engineer LJContractor and Builder 


Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Ratlroad Positions 

Gas Engine Operating 
Civil Engineer 
Surveying and Mapping 


(Architectural Draftsman 
{jConcrete Builder 
OStructural Engineer 
LiChemistry () Pharmacy 
Automobile Work 
Airplane ~paeed 








Metallurgy Navigation 

Steam Engineering Agriculture and Poultry 

Radio Mathematics 
BEAERO..........-.cccecessccornerssscocososccsosoonsooocsscosccsssccccooeosossooooocoscooosocosooesooees ~~ 
Street -21- 
BEREIOGD. .1..00sccccccccesesocssssossenserscscnnessessccsseses ee 
GID. ncvccevcccocessececccsnesensenessecsesscsss ee 
Occupation 


Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon to the Interna- 
“onal Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal. Oonada, 


















™ simplified, complete High School Course 
cially prepared for home study by leading 
profe essors—meets all requirements for entrance 
to college the professions. 
Whether you need High Schoo! 
training or specialized instruc- 









iu. 
Yor Free Bulletin. 


American School 





Send me full information on the subject checked and how you will hely 
me win success. 

Architect 

Suilding Contractor 
Automobile Engineer 


.-Civil Enginee 
Structural Ractecer 























FREE Gown Making Lessons 
Any girl or woman 15 or over, can 
easily Learn WN DESIGNING —~— 
AND MAKING in 10 WEEKS, - 


using spare moments. in inn 
Designers earn wer Dept. F-670, 
$40 to $100 a Week out CTA 
Mail Coupon y indly send me free 
Today ai : ale — in Gown De- 
signing “ond Makin 
PES <5 <000dbascboekdsaees 
— Address. . 








YOU TOO CAN PLAY THE 


HAWAIIAN GUITAR 


JUST AS THE HAWAIIANS DO! 


PLAY ALL THE LATEST HITS 


After Your FIRST LESSON You 
Will Play a Complete Selec- 
tion. We Guarantee That-- 
Our method is so simple, interesting 
and appealing that you begin goer 
first lesson to learn the Trae 1 
waiian FolkSong’* ALOH Think 
how happy you will be Wa, you 
surprise your friends by playing 
the fascinating Hawaiian Guitar. 
Only Four Motions-- 
and Dress Master Them Quickly! 
In quire the four mot! 






jong necessary to play 
riod of practice and you will have master 





minu 

of r that aahort pe 
1 cwast upsets. >Somplet 
itu jawaiian 





© course of 62 lessons includes FREB 
D 


icks, steel bar ete. Noexires, 
No Seaton Mustont Mocsvenry 
you never read a musical note in your life--if 

elixhtest knowledge of music, we ons quickly Peeitive 
to play this wendestult popular ay = Bon 
er’ when you can asily be 
Over 40,000 suscseemneratonte: 

Just Mail a Post Card for Detaiis 

if kable FI Hawaiian Guitar Of- 

lam ioterested’’ 


even the 
ly tench 7oa 

t 
belkin our friends. 


FREE 


A Beautiful 
Hawatian 
Guitar 


First Hawailan Conservatory 
of Music inc. 


| 


when 
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How we save you $3 
onthe Duofold 


cAs High as $2500 in Gold Dust 
Reclaimed from Factory Sweepings 


Even Greater Savings Made 
Through Large Production 


FOR months we've been shipping up to 10,000 and 12,000 
pens a day. We could sell more if we could make them — in- 
deed the sales seem boundless. But Duofold craftsmanship can- 
not be turned on in any quantity like water. 


Every tip of Native Tasmanian Iridium, for example, is skil- 
fully fused in the extra thick gold point by hand. Then it’s polished 
to a jewel-like smoothness, and this is slow —for this tip is the 
hardest metal known. 


Five times every point is inspected by experts. And each pen 
filled with ink and written with, before we let it pass. 


Equal skill, equal care go into other Duofold parts right up to 
the last loving touch—the handsome *Gold Girdle that rein- 
forces the cap. This Girdle was $1 extra — now free, due to sav- 
ings made by large production and efficiency. To reclaim the gold 
dust, we even wash employes’ clothes, and save factory sweep- 
ings. Recently, here, one rubbish heap yielded us $2,500 in gold. 








Yes, Parker Duofold would cost $10 or more if made in ordinary 
ways and small quantities. You virtually save $3 when you buy 
it, and get the most economical pen on earth. For we guarantee the 
point for 25 years—not alone for mechanical perfection—but wear! 

No pen is a genuine Duofold unless stamped—‘“Geo. S. Parker 
—DUOFOLD—Lucky Curve.” Look carefully, and avoid decep- 
tions. Good pen counters will sell you this classic on 30 days’ ap- 
proval. Wherever you are, don’t miss it. 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY : JANESVILLE, WIS. 


Manufacturers also of Parker ‘Lucky Lock"’ Pencils 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SPOKANE 
The Parker Fountain Pen Company, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
Rivals the 
beauty of the Scarlet 


Tanager 









Color Combination 
Reg. Trade Mark 
U.3.Pat.Office 











With The # 25 Year Point 


Duofold Jr. $s kety Duofold $5 
Same except for size With ring for chatelaine 
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To men who bathe in hope 


instead of lather 





Otho Cus. "9 


























There are Ivoryless men inthis country! 

There are men who still go along 
from day to day deep-sea-diving in 
the tub for a sunken, slippery parallelo- 
piped. When they finally retrieve it 
and rub it heartily against their manly 
frames, it reluctantly deposits a thin, 
sticky coating that they, in all inno- 
cence, think is lather. 

We want the attention of these men 
for ten seconds. 


We want them to understand that 
real lather—Ivory lather—is a three- 


dimensioned product particularly dis- 
tinguished by thickness. It develops 
as quickly as pride after a twelve-foot 
putt. It disappears in the rinse like a 
platform after election day. 


And when the Ivory cake slips its 
moorings, it remains on the surface, 
to be recaptured on sight without a 
search warrant. 


Give these matters a thought, 
Gentlemen. They have much to do 
with the change from the Saturday 
night duty to the daily morning luxury. 


Procter & Gamble 


LL the fees from a Board 


of Directors meeting 
I V ORY SOAP couldn't buy a finer cake of 


soap for face and hands than 


99 “199% PURE IT FLOATS Guest Ivory, the new cake of 
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CHAPTER I. 
little of the 


RIDLEY saw but 
opera. “Manon,” always slight 


of meaning for him, interested 
him not at all this evening. Eyes and 
mind were inexorably attracted to the 
center box of the parterre where Con- 
stance Farrand sat with a man he did 
not know—in solitary splendor, Gridley 
couldn’t help thinking, because it did 
seem as if her magnificence elevated her 
above all the rest. It was the first time 
Gridley had seen her since she became 
the most recherché prima donna of the 
Continent. She intrigued him; not the 


woman in her, as always heretofore, but 


the change in her, a subtle and inde- 
scribable change which could have been 
noticed only by a man who had known 
her over a space of years. Gridley did 
not like that change. 

Monsieur Ribasse, Gridley’s host of 
the evening, head of that private bank- 
ing institution that had borne his name 
since the days of Napoleon, rival to the 
Rothschilds in everything but tradition, 
and surpassing them in this—Monsieur 
Ribasse, as became the perfect host he 
was, saw Gridley’s preoccupation and 
entered into it: 





“Femme @ merveille, your divine 
American,” he said almost devoutly. 

“Do you call her that in Paris: la 
divine <Américaine?” Gridley asked, 
tight lipped, a little incredulous. 

“And why not? What other woman 
on earth would dare defy the directors 
of the Opéra as she has done to-night ?” 

“Yes?” Gridley prompted him, still 
casually. 

“Imagine this, mon ami. She was 
billed to sing Thais here to-night. The 
Englishman comes over for the week- 
end. She utterly refuses to sing Thais. 
Why? Who Who else can 
sing Thais. No one, of course. Hence 
they must bring ‘Manon’ forward from 
next Tuesday to present to-night, and 
the divine Constance has the wunex- 
ampled effrontery nevertheless to appear 
publicly in her box, as you see. Could 
anything be more delightful? More 
perplexing to messieurs les directeurs? 
Or, for the matter of that, more pleas- 
ing to the Parisian public than this sign 
of her—what may we say—her artistic 
temperament? Parole d’honneur, mon 
ami, but the journals will have their 
gossip about it to-morrow.” 

Gridley could not well make comment 


knows? 
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of import. It was the sort of thing one 
could expect from Constance Farrand. 
Temperament, this time, he judged, and 
not a gallery play. His only reply was 
a question : 

“Who is the Englishman ?” 

“The Englishman? Do you not know 
him? Ah, yes, I forget; you have not 
before been in Europe since the war. 
He is Grendon Paul.” 

Gridley looked now with more keen- 
ness. 

“So that,” said he, “is Grendon Paul.” 
No one in the upper strata of inter- 
national finance need ask twice who 
Grendon Paul was, even though the 
name had not been heard before the 
war. 

“Yes, that is Grendon Paul.” Mon- 
sieur Ribasse didn’t like him, Gridley 
gathered from a subtlety of tone. 

And in that respect Gridley aligned 
himself with his host. Nevertheless he 
said: 

“Handsome chap. Striking. You’d 
know he was somebody. And not over 
forty, either. Amazing success.” 

Monsieur Ribasse sighed. 

“Yet one regrets to see their intimacy. 
He is not of her kind. She is degrees 
above him in any respect.” 

“T wonder.” Gridley was half mus- 
ing when he said that. 

Monsieur Ribasse looked at him in 
mild wonder. 

“You are thinking, perhaps, only of 
outward appearances.” 

Gridley was studying them. 

“That may be,” he admitted, and with 
much truth, for they were a striking 
pair. Superb woman that she was, vivid 
in her magnificence yet alluring in spite 
of it, with black velvet for her proud 
blondness, and diamonds: the woman 
whom any one must instinctively have 
chosen as being the most splendid crea- 
ture of her kind in all that assemblage. 
And Grendon Paul, imposing of phy- 
sique, dark, immobile face clean-cut on 
heroic lines. “Yes,” Gridley continued, 
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“I may have been thinking of externals 
only.” , 

Monsieur Ribasse was still mildly out- 
raged about it. “But—but Grendon 
Paul, mon ami, an intimate of hers. 
Who is he, and whence? And what, 
for the matter of that, but a mushroom 
money bag, even though he be for the 
moment, or for the generation, of heroic 
caliber? Most regrettable.” 

“Do you know her, Monsieur Ri- 
basse?” Gridley asked. 

Monsieur Ribasse shook his head re- 
gretfully. 

“But no, mon ami. It is one of the 
pleasures that not fortune nor favor 
can buy unless she wills.” 

“Ah,” was Gridley’s sphinxlike com- 


ment. 
And as an echo to it there came a rap 
at the loge door. Monsieur Ribasse 


received a note from a page, scanned it; 
then, dumfounded, handed it to Gridley. 
Gridley read: 

Dear Monsieur Ripsasse: We are having 
a little supper in my apartment aiter the 
opera. Will you come and bring Mr. Grid- 
ley? CONSTANCE FARRAND. 

“Good heavens!”’ exclaimed Ribasse, 
catching nervously at his small gray 
pointed tuft of beard. “But how has 
this arrived? This invitation? She , 
knows you, mon ami?” 

Gridley smiled a tight-lipped smile 

“All my life. We grew up together— 
adjoining houses, perambulators wheel 
to wheel, boy and girl together in school 

all that sort of thing.”’ 

“Astonishing! And here am IJ telling 
you all these things about her which 
undoubtedly you know better than I.” 

“Such fortuities of life, monsieur, 
mean nothing. I haven’t known her in 
some years.” 

Gridley managed to make his speech 
ring true without revealing the whole 
truth. He put aside thus casually his 
acquaintance with her because he had, 
he hoped, succeeded in planning his life 
without her, partly because her superb 




















magnificence seemed to make her un- 
attainable for himself, partly because— 
as a corollary to the preceding—his 
sound reason had little by little ex- 
cluded her as she went beyond him in 
the She might have 
been so vastly much that he wanted her 
to be, and she was—how to put it ?—so 
vastly much more than that. All well 
enough to flatter himself that since his 
engagement to Jean Ballinger he had 
put Constance Farrand out of his mind; 
but even now the sight of her, this 
direct communication with her, set up 
within him a sharp fever of discontent 
with himself for being so little; of dis- 
content with her for being so much that 
he would not have her be. 


world’s esteem. 


Monsieur Ribasse was still dum- 
founded. 
“But imagine! All this time you 


have known her. I wish I might have 
been permitted to think that this invita- 
tion was primarily for me.” 

“Without doubt the invitation is 
primarily for you, monsieur,” Gridley 
said gallantly, though without meaning 
it. For in it, in the peculiar manner of 
its issuance, he saw one of Constance’s 
clever She undoubtedly knew 
that, if she addressed the invitation to 
him directly, he would have refused. 
Whereas, by addressing it to Monsieur 
Ribasse, she practically assured Grid- 
ley’s coming to her. 
occasion, Constance came back to him, 
openly sought him. Less than a year 
had him from Milan 
after a year’s silence, begging him to 
come to her, and he had refused, though 
Heaven knew how much it had cost him 
to refuse. Oh, very rare were those 
occasions, to be sure: probably when 
was tired of the adulation of the 
mighty of earth, for which she lusted 
insatiably. 

“You will come with me to her apart- 
ment?” Monsieur Ribasse asked rather 
eagerly. 

Again 


moves. 


Queer how, on 


she cabled 


ago 


1 
sne 


Gridley thought before he 
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gave his answer. He preferred, if it 
had been decorously possible or expedi- 
ent, not to meet Constance again. That 
quickening which always she aroused in 
him was now in his veins even as the 
contemplated supper with her. It was 
not good for his peace of mind. 

On the other hand, Ribasse was eager 
to go to her. He could not well go 
alone in view of the expression of the 
invitation, Gridley, moreover, had no 
sound reason for not going—not any 
reason at all that he could give to his 
host. And most important of all, the 
French banker was of inestimable value 
to him in that business that had brought 
him to Europe. 

Thus Gridley weighed expediency and 
decorum against his prudence, and pru- 
dence was found wanting. In any case, 
on the following day he would be driv- 
ing down along the Loire for a week 
of rest with Jean Ballinger, whose calm 
strength would allay for him that vivid 
sense of discontent, of unrest, which 
Constance Farrand gave him. And so, 
wondering much what it would be like 
—this first time of meeting her face to 
face after two years—Gridley told 
Ribasse that he would go, of course. 

On the way thither, Monsieur Ri- 
basse, secure of confidence in his limou- 
sine, spoke nevertheless in an undertone 
to Gridley: 

“T am wondering if it is not prudent, 
even if perhaps unnecessary, to warn 
you that, with an affair such as yours 
on the march, amounting in reality to 
the buying and selling of a nation in 
which Grendon Paul is most vitally in- 
terested x 

“Ts he really, then, as rumor has it,” 
Gridley asked, “the man behind the 
throne?” 

“Yes. And he is a man, of course, 
who will stop at nothing to protect his 
interests.” 

“Thanks for the warning. I shall be 
most discreet,” Gridley promised with- 
out hesitation. 











CHAPTER II. 

In Constance’s apartment, Gridley 
found evidences of that development of 
her character that he had seen registered 
upon her face and bearing as he studied 
her across the stalls at the opera. Here 
he found a sumptuousness that foisted 
its regality upon one. In the old days 
when he haunted her apartments in 
New York or Chicago or Philadelphia, 
wherever within easy reach of him she 
chanced to be singing, there had been 
nothing of gold plate and satin liveries. 
In the old days, too, she had had women 
of her own kind about her, and men of 
whom, perchance, one had not heard, 
and was therefore the more delighted to 
meet. 

Whereas this evening Constance had 
but few women, and those either cheap 
or dowdy; and men of recognized power 
only, consumed by their own conceit or 
compelled by their fame to maintain 
poses: such men as Henri Bertin, the 
playwright, Sénateur Morigny, the Duc 
de Montojo from the other side of the 
Pyrenees, Sassonoff, others of equal— 
that is the word—notoriety: a formid- 
able roster of which Grendon Paul took 
the lead as being, for the moment, the 
elect of their hostess. Amongst them 
all Gridley, spare, grave faced, unas- 
sertive, and unknown, was indeed of 
small commotion. 

For at first Constance did nothing to 
recognize him as an old acquaintance. 
Ribasse, better known than he, was 
rather hesitatingly taken up by the rest. 
Gridley, however, was left to wander 
about the great drawing-room undis- 
turbed, and cooled his heels more com- 
fortably before Constance’s Fragonards 
and Dirers than he could have done 
by listening to Montojo’s polo talk or 
Bertin’s self-conceit. And presently 
Constance came to him. 

“T don’t like you, Ken,” was her 
astonishing introduction. “You make 
me hate all this.” 

“How can you hate it, Connie, when 
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it smacks so agreeably and so com- 
pletely of the purple?”  Gridley’s 
irony was playful. 

“Please don’t be nasty. I needed you 
to-night. Come with me.” 

“Your guests?” 

“It is this’—she included her apart- 
ment in her gesture—‘“that they want, 
and not me.” 

“Frankly, I doubt that.” 

“You are merely being nice to me 
because you know | want you to be.” 

Without awaiting his denial, she led 
the way directly into her dressing room 
as being, presumptively, the sole place 
in all the apartment where seclusion was 
to be found. In the soft light of it, 
in the atmosphere of intimacy, Gridley 
found that the change in her face was 
not, after all, so remarkable; it seemed 
no longer hard, nor full, nor discon- 
tented. Her violet eyes were softened 
upon him; the pose of her chin and 
upper lip was relaxed; it even seemed 
to him that her proud head was a little 
bowed. A vision of memory, probably 
idealized over the distance of time, 
brought to him now a picture of her 
when she had failed to take a music 
prize in school after having blithely 
considered it safely hers. She was 
frank in the admission of failure, how- 
ever unaccustomed to it. What—if any 
—was her failure now? 

Gridley could wait for it. 

“How did you know I was in Paris?” 
he asked by way of diversion. 

“Why didn’t you tell me you were? 
Why didn’t you come to see me?” she 
blazed at him temperamentally. 

“Was there any use in it after our 
last—may I call it a conference?” 

“Don’t be angry with me, Ken. 
sorry.” 

Gridley’s eyes frankly admired her. 

“By Jove, Connie, how human you 
can be—at times.” 

“Don’t — scold 
please.” 
“Anything happened ?” 


I’m 


me—not to-night, 
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“No, no, Ken.” 

Gridley studied her, half gratified, 
half compassionate. 

“Except that you’ve again discovered 
the vanity of—no, I shan’t say it, Con- 
nie. Tell me, how did you know I was 
in Paris?” 

“Grendon Paul told me.” 

“He doesn’t know me,” 
claimed. 

Constance was impatient of having 
to give explanations, yet resigned. 

“IT don’t know how it came about. 
He mentioned it casually. Your being 
here brought him to Paris, or some- 
thing. I didn’t ask details. You’re in 
the same sort of business, aren’t you? 


Gridley ex- 


International banking? Yourre still 
with Penniman? I don’t know, Ken. 
Don’t look so—so impatient with me. 


You can’t expect me really to follow 
those things.” 

Gridley was staring at her something 
past propriety, and unaware of the fact 
until so mildly she took him to task for 
it. 

“Dear Connie, I did not mean to be 


impatient with you. It wasn’t that.” 
“Well, what was it?” 
Gridley pondered his answer. This 


situation, which so far had been com- 
pletely clear to him, was suddenly be- 
clouded and fraught with dangerous 
potentialities. Above all things was it 
unsafe that Grendon Paul should know 
anything about the mission that had 
brought Gridley to Paris; almost as un- 
safe for Paul to know that Gridley was 


in Paris on any mission; for men of 
Paul’s caliber had ways of learning 
» S 


things once they realized that discovery 
was to their advantage. How on earth 
did the Englishman know that Gridley 


was in Europe on a special mission ?, 


That chance explanation of Constance’s 
put a different complexion not alone on 
his visit to her, but on what his future 


attitude toward her might be. Not 
quite credible to him that she should 


sink so low as to make of herself a tool 


to forward Paul’s interests. On the 
other hand, there was no telling what 
temptation a man like Grendon Paul 
might offer her. He warned to 
proceed cautiously. 

“Is Paul interested in my business? 
he asked, rather overdoing nonchalance. 
Constance was sincerely surprised. 

“Not at all, so far as I know. Why 
be so—so queer about it?” 

“I didn’t mean to be, if you'll permit 
me to repeat myself. I was a little sur- 
prised, perhaps, that my paltry affairs 
could interest a man so great as Gren- 
don Paul.” And Gridley was convinced 
of her innocence. 

“You're jealous of him, I believe.” 
And she was plainly eager to have an 
affirmative answer. Her 
down to-night. 

“T suspect 
wishes. 

“You needn’t be. Paul, you know, is 
nothing to me except his money and his 
power. 


was 


” 


armor Was 


I am,” Gridley met her 


Even so, if he had only money, 
he would mean nothing to me. 
power is amazing—more 
even than you could guess.’ 

“That last I doubt, Connie. At least, 
I can guess,” Gridley said with a very 
wholesome respect. 

“And in return for the sense of shar- 
ing it, I give him my fame, and my 
beauty, and the glory of being my inti- 
mate——”’ 


But his 
far-reaching 


“Oh, Connie,” Gridley deprecated. 

Whereupon, mistaking the cause of 
his plaint, she flashed at him again with 
candor: 

“But nothing else of me, Ken, noth- 
ing else of me. Nothing, nothing. He 
wouldn’t know how to take—me. Ken, 
do tell me you believe that.” 

“Connie, of course I do.” 

It took a careful scrutiny 
convince her, and even then 
have guessed that she had 
herself by her own will. 

“Then why.” she asked, “play 


of him to 
one might 
convinced 


the 


Pharisee with me?” 
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Gridley’s reply was without pallia- 
tive. 
“Because of your self-conceit, if you 


want to know. That ‘glory of being 
your intimate’ sort of thing.” 

In which, oddly enough, she found 
no offense. Gridley marveled at her 
unusual capacity for chastening  to- 
night. She spoke quite serenely: 

“Grendon and I understand one an- 
other, at rate. It is a clear-cut 
bargain, the terms of which we both 
tacitly abide by.” 

“A satisfying bargain?” 

“For the most part. Though at times 
—like to-night—— Ken, do you know 
why I couldn't sing Thais to-night ?” 

“Because Grendon Paul came to 
Paris, they say, and wanted you to be 
seen in the box with him.” Gridley 
was in no mood to mince matters. The 
loveliness of her at this moment made 
him rebellious at all things that kept 
her from him, chief of which was her- 
self. 


any 


“Good Heavens, is that what they'll 


be saying? 
Isn’t 


‘6 


that what you want them to 
say? That—yes, that the financial dic- 
tator of—well, of certain Central Euro- 
pean powers, dictates to you alone of 


all women? Isn't that what you want 
them to be saving ?”’ 

A long moment she hesitated. 

“Yes, perhaps that is what I want 
them to say. But you, Ken, you know 
it is not the truth. dictate to 
me in no way. No man can dictate to 
me. I tell you the truth, Ken. 
Because—oh, you won't believe it, I 
know, but to-night I want to tell you— 
because suddenly, knowing you were 
in Paris, knowing of a certainty that 
you would come to hear me, suddenly I 
couldn’t Thais; couldn’t let you 
see me converted from what I am, lest 
to yourself you might say as you have 
so often warned me: ‘That is your 
f If it had been Gioconda, or even 


tate. 
Carmen—but Thais—no, not before 


He can 


will 


sing 
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you. I couldn’t let you see me living 
a spiritual conversion, Ken.” 

Gridley took a grip on himself. The 
soft exquisiteness of her voice, her re- 
pentant mood, her all but self-surrender, 
were casting over him the old spell. 
And years ago he had made up his mind 
that it was not safe for him. 
bated it by speaking gruffly: 

“T doubt if I had come to hear you.” 

“You would have.” 

“What's the use of opening it all up 
again? 

“Then there is still—as you put it— 
something to open up again?” she asked 
almost eagerly. 

“T think not,” he lied in self-defense, 

“No, I suppose not,” she said with 
an inflection of sadness that wasn’t al- 
together real. 

Gridley noted a subtle change in her. 
What was acting, and what reality? 
Was not that continual doubt the chief 
basis of his insecurity with her? He 
said nothing. 

“No, I she repeated. 
“One hears that you are engaged.” 

“It is no secret.” 

“Do you love her? 

“Amazing question.” 

“T wish you'd tell me about her. 
not met her yet, you know.” 

“It’s not that sort of love, Connie, 
that makes a man tell about it. Or per- 
haps, rather, I’m an uncommunicative 
man, At any rate, I’d prefer not to 
say anything about her.” 

“To me—because I’m not worthy of 
hearing it.” 

“Nonsense.” 


| le com- 


suppose n¢ ” 


’ 


I’ve 


“That’s the pleasantest thing you’ve 
said to me to-night. Tell me this: is 
she like her aunt Demetra?” 

“Do you know Demetra Craven?” 

“Is that a parry of my question, or 
surprise that I should know her?” 

“Surprise that you should know her, 
I believe,” said Gridley. 

“Why shouldn’t I know her? The 
foremost American novelist”—and that 











she said with manifest irony—‘“resident 
in France, and the foremost American 
prima donna—why shouldn't we know 
one another? No, no, Ken, the truth 
is, she puts herself out to cultivate, by 
elaborate entertainments in her chateau, 
the very people who put themselves out 
to get to know me.” 

Than which, to Gridley’s faintly 
amused satisfaction, there could have 
been no apter characterization of both 
women. 

“Jean Ballinger,” he said rather 
hastily, “is not at all like Miss Craven, 
b of course.” 

“She—Miss_ Ballinger, that is—is 
visiting Demetra now, is she not, at the 
Chateau d’Amont?’’ Constance asked 

“Yes,” Gridley said. 

“I think,” Constance went on, “that 
I shall go down and get to know her— 
Miss Ballinger, I mean. Demetra has 
been insisting that I visit her, perhaps 
to show me what the real regal splendor 
of living in a castle is—as if I couldn’t 
afford it if I wanted it; or perhaps, 
more likely, to make me the nucleus of 
a house party such as she couldn’t 
gather together without me. Heretofore, 
of course, I’ve refused. Now suddenly 
I want to go, in order that I may know 
what Jean Ballinger is like. You don’t 
mind, do yqu?” 

Gridley studied her. Whither was 
all this tending? To him it seemed sud- 
denly like the throwing down of a gage, 
that Constance was possessed of one 
of her temperamental whims to do 
battle with Jean for himself, not for 
want of him so much as that she felt 
herself a woman flouted. But what ob- 
jection could he make? 

“T mind?” he countered. “Why on 
earth should I mind?” 

“T should like to see the two of you 
together.” 

(jridley laughed with light scorn. 

“To see the two of us billing and 
cooing, I suppose.” 

“That’s unfair, Ken.” 
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“T beg your pardon.” 

She was instantly satisfied, or seemed 
so. 

“Now let’s get away from personali- 
ties, and chat delightfully,” she sug- 
gested. “You have done me much 
good, Ken, by coming here. Shall I 
have some wine in, or sandwiches, or 
something? Well, then, smoke. And 
talk to me about—oh, anything. About 
your business. What is this mysterious 
and weighty business that fetches you 
to Europe? Tell me about it. I sud- 
denly find myself most interested.” She 
leaned back wearily in her deep chair 
and looked at him invitingly from under 
lowered lids. 

“It’s not the sort of thing that—that 
would interest you, Connie.” And that 
was the most he dared say to her with 
regard to it. 

She was plainly about to take issue 
with him on that point when Grendon 
Paul’s broad, heroic figure appeared in 
the doorway. Gridley did not know 
how long he had been standing there. 
His first view of the Englishman had 
been by means of the mirror over the 
mantel. Gridley swung about, of 
course, to meet him, and thus drew 
Constance’s attention. 

“The door was open,” said Paul. “I 
trust I’m not intruding.” 

Gridley noted that his accent was 
marred with just a trace of strangeness. 

“Yes, you are intruding,” Constance 
said placidly, as if his intrusions were 
of no more consequence to her than a 
servant’s. “I dare say you wanted 
something.” 

“T did want a word with you in pri- 
vate,’ Paul said, his eyes giving Gridley 
an unmistakable message. 

Constance replied: 

“Nothing could be more private than 
this, Grendon. You know Ken Gridley, 
do you not?” 

Paul and Gridley exchanged acknowl- 
edgement of the brief introduction, each 
fencing with the other. 
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“What is this momentous communi- 
cation,” Constance asked lazily, “which 
demands all the privacy of a confes- 
sional ?” 

“If Mr. Gridley would be 
enough to withdraw for a moment 
Paul said sharply. 

“But he shall do nothing of the sort,” 
said Constance, 

“Very well,” Paul agreed; and then 
after a second of delay he continued in 
less imperious mood: 
gests a week-end 
Are you on?” 

There was something about that easy- 
going colloquialism addressed to Con- 
stance that grated on Gridley. That a 
stranger to himself could talk in that 
fashion to Constance Farrand seemed 
to him a sacrilege. He wondered how 
she would take it. Was that their usual 
manner of speech between themselves ? 
But, for that matter, why shouldn't it 
be? 

“Was that the which de- 
manded so much of privacy 7’ Constance 
inquired. 

“Yes.”” The Englishman lied patently, 
in Gridley’s opinion; for Gridley was 


good 


” 





“Montojo sug- 
party at Deauville. 


message 


sure that the message was of other im- 
port. 

“There’s no need for so much cau- 
tion about it,’ Constance declared. 
“T’ve told Ken everything about you 
and me.” 

“And _ what Paul 
“shall I give to Montojo?” 

Constance thought a moment. 

“Tell him no. I am going down to 
Demetra Craven's for the week-end. I 
may even stay there a week. I need 
the rest.” 

Paul looked incredulous. 

“Rather a sudden change, that, eh? 
You’ve never before cared to go there,” 
he said. 

“Sudden? Yes, perhaps it is. But 
what of it? I’m going to-morrow. And 
now please go away and leave Ken and 
me to chat by ourselves.” 


answer,” insisted, 
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CHAPTER III. 

Gridley found sleep impossible. How 
to sleep when he was possessed, mind 
and body, of that nervous quickening 
with which she always inspired him. 
What to do but pace the floor and think 
fruitlessly? He shouldn’t have gone 
to her. Yet she had needed him. He 
should have repelled intimacy with her; 


but after Grendon Paul left she had 
been as lovable as a child. It was one 
of the rare occasions when she flew 


back to him as a refuge from the life 
she had made for herself, against which 
at times her instincts rebelled. Gridley 
tried to analyze his feeling for her into 
a sort of protective attitude, into a hope 
that he might sometime save her to her 


better self. But he knew that was a 
false estimate. She was not for him— 
not, at least, as she was. Surrender 


to that ferment she implanted in him, 
whether unconsciously or deliberately, 
would have ended in his own destruc- 
tion. 

With self-debate on this point were 
intermingled questions of less import 
but equal poignancy. Grendon Paul's 
interruption, with its unspoken message, 
bothered him. Gridley was sure that 
Paul meant to warn Constance that she 
should not talk too much of business 
affairs with himself; and Paul 
dangerous man to have as a rival in any 
financial deal. And again that adamant 
determination of Connie’s to go down 
to Demetra Craven’s was not a pleasant 
His mind ran 


was a 


prospect to contemplate. 
a weary circle. 

Fruitless wrestlings, 
tion! 


vain of resolu- 
Things were as they were. Pac- 
ing a hotel room would not solve them. 
The faint lig dawn showed 
over the Arc de Triomphe. Gridley 
was amazed to find it nearly five o’clock. 
A hundred kilometers or so to Chateau- 
dun; two hours to Jean Ballinger, who 
would give him instant peace and 
security. Half an hour later found 
Gridley on his way thither, in a long- 


first light of 


| 
i 

















hooded, eager Darracq, whose chauf- 
feur gladly gave Gridley the wheel as 
soon as they were past the outer boule- 
vards. 

The city of Chateaudun was still 
sleepy, though the golden autumn sun 
two hours high, when Gridley 
stopped in the outskirts and there in- 
quired, diffidently lest the place be not 
known to the city at large, for Demetra 
Craven. All doubts of the notoriety of 
the Chateau d’Amont were dissipated, 
however, when the first man he ad- 
dressed for directions lifted his arm to 
a steep, wooded height beyond the city, 
from which the turreted pile of masonry 
had for centuries commanded the sweep 
of the loveliest tributary. 
Through the city, then, without a stop 
for breakfast Gridley pushed the car 
with impatient eagerness, and up the 
winding road that lifted him abruptly 
from the river. Laved clean of doubts 
and fears by the swift rush of air, it 
seemed to him as if the road were lift- 
ing him indeed into another world. 

Into which, to carry out his vision, 
Jean Ballinger welcomed him. 


was 


Loire’s 


Even as 
the car stopped between the ancient 
crenelated towers that formed the gate- 
way she came out from among the late 
that bordered the 
within the walls, a young, slim, vital 
figure who walked as must have walked 
Diana in her youth. A mere girl, one 
thought her at first sight, and her un- 
usual physical appearance compelled at- 
tention which, in turn, intrigued closer 
study and left one with a vague sense 
of bafflement in any attempt to subsume 
her to a known type. Slumbrous brown 
eyes with long, slow-moving lashes, a 
facial contour of 
these gave to her an aspect of spiritu- 
ality which, indeed, her love for Gridley 
had augmented. But in combination 
with these there was red hair held in 
proud poise, an alluring shortness of 
upper lip that never quite met the lower, 
a depth of chest and a swinging gait as 


hydrangeas drive 


Rosetti’s Beatrice— 
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she walked that made her very much 
of the company of mortals. Out of a 
vast vagueness of impression that she 
gave, one could only say haltingly and 
inadequately that here was a woman 
who when she willed could walk with 
the gods. To Gridley she meant peace 
and honor, content and achievement, 
self-realization in its highest form, a 
promise that with her all would be well 
with him throughout time into eternity. 

“Jean, dear,” cried Gridley, “imagine 
you out here to meet me, and at this 
hour of the morning!” 

“T had a feeling you were coming to 
me.” 

“I’ve raced to you, and I think the 
miles were never so long.” 

“Is everything right with you 

“Not too well, Jean.” 

She studied him. 
flash she 
through. 


“ec 


EE 


It was as if in a 
knew him through and 
she asked, nevertheless. 

“Rather muddled. Monsieur Ribasse 
is helping me tremendously. He’s got 
me lists of all the French bondholders 

and you know how these saving in- 
the from end to 
end of the country by buying one bond 
each—so that is in itself no small mat- 
ter. And a couple of the ‘largest bond- 
holders he’s already won over at my 
But all this must bore you.” 

“No, it doesn’t bore me, but it doesn’t 
particularly interest me because I know 
it will be all right. There’s nothing else 
troubling you?” 

“Nothing—of any importance,” Grid- 
ley said truthfully, for Constance Far- 
rand and her allurement seemed very 
far away now. 

“What is it?” 

*“Sagacious 


Business ?”’ 


vestors scatter issue 


price. 


that you are,” 
Gridley smiled, “I believe you know al- 
ready.” 

“No, except that there is something. 
Don’t tell if you don’t want to.” 

“It’s nothing at all, really. I went 
to see Constance Farrand last night. 


woman 
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Supper in her apartment; big party of 
notables; and all that sort of thing. 
She asked me; I couldn’t well refuse. 
Ill explain how it was. You see 
he began. 

“Why should you explain anything? 
I’m glad you went. Tell me about it. 
Who was there?” 

Gridley’s recital of the event was ob- 
jective and impersonal. In his expur- 
gated account there was nothing of pur- 
pose to deceive Jean who, of course, 
never really knew in concrete totality 
Gridley’s attitude toward Constance. 
His account presented personalities 
other than his own merely because, in 
the bland security of being with Jean, 
Constance was very dim and far away, 
and that tantalizing intimacy with her 
of the night before suddenly lost all 
significance. He concluded his 
with: 

“And she’s coming down here to stay 
with your aunt for a week. Or did you 
know it?” 

For the briefest instant Jean’s 
slumbrous eyes flamed with a question, 
but immediately and quite placidly she 
said: 

“How jolly. 
Aunt Demetra 
course.” 

“Perhaps Aunt Demetra doesn’t yet 
know it. It appears to be a sort of stand- 
ing invitation,” Gridley said with a 
touch of levity not conveyed in the 
words. 

“T hope she’ll sing.” 

“T think very likely she will,” said 
Gridley, with a sort of after-smile at 
his own irony. “And she'll probably 
play golf, and tramp, and read, and per- 
haps take a hand at tennis J 

“Does she do all those things?” 

“When she wants to. I have a notion 
that’s what she’s coming down to do.” 
Just now Gridley could foresee in smug 
security Constance’s studied rivalry with 
Jean. And after so close an approach 
to the danger line he added: “She says 





story 


No, I 
didn’t 


know it. 
me, of 


didn’t 
tell 
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she needs a rest—rustication, I suppose, 
exercise. 

“What a marvelous woman she must 
be to be able to do all those things.” 

Gridley had had enough of Constance. 

“D’you know,” said he, “I’m suddenly 
ravenous.” ; 

“You've never driven all the way 
from Paris this morning without break- 
fast?” 

“As completely breakfastless as if 
coffee were on the dry list.” 

“That we shall soon remedy. And I 
say, do let me drive up to the door, 
won't you? That car of yours looks a 
stunning animal to have one’s toe on.” 

Followed breakfast, a hodgepodge of 
crisp bacon and crisper banter in a 
sunny alcove off the great refectory 
whence kings had gone forth to court 
and crusaders to battle. 

Demetra Craven came in upon them 
later, a figure that, with her large and 
breezy masculinity, was delightfully in- 
congruous in that setting. Being a 
novelist, however, enbowed with muni- 
ficent royalties and undisputed popu- 
larity, she had imagination enough to 
see herself as a chatelaine in the grand 
manner. 
she wore a trailing gown of white, tine 
wool, caught about her mature and un- 
confined waist with a silken rope from 
which depended a jangling bunch of 
keys. To the discerning, her satis- 
faction in her role was sometimes mildly 
ludicrous. the rest un- 
moral, lazy of mind in her affluence, ex- 
cessively romantic, and given to rhapso- 
dizing. 

She quoted softly as she approached 
them: 


On this morning, for example, 


For she was 


“There is sweet music here that softer falls 


Than petals from blown roses on the grass.” 

Gridley, who had not met 
Aunt Demetra in the flesh, was at some- 
thing of a loss for a proper reply to 
this welcome. Not so Jean, whose reply 
was ready: 


before 

















“The noise you heard, Aunt Demetra, 
was only toast being crunched.” 

“But the mere crunching of toast,” 
rejoined Aunt Demetra unabashed, “at 
the meeting of lovers, is music to the 
ears of such as J.” 

“Jolly fine music, I dare say, for Ken, 
who was as hungry as a bear. Fancy, 
he’d driven all the way from Paris this 
morning without a morsel of breakfast.” 

“Laudable haste, sir. It is as much 
as ten days, isn’t it, since you saw 
Jean?” 

“Quite,” laughed Gridley, trying in 
vain to meet her on her own ground. 
“May I say that it has seented as many 
centuries ?” 

“\Vhat nonsense, Ken. You don’t 
yet know what a century is. How can 
a thing ‘seem’ which you haven’t ex- 
perienced r’ 


the real truth, 
Jeannie,”” Aunt Demetra said oracularly. 
“T wonder much that he finds anything 
to admire in you, who lack so grievously 
any appreciation of romance.” 

Gridley was still stricken dumb by 
his welcome, and was rather shamefaced 
about it. Jean came to his rescue: 

“Did you know, Aunt Demetra, that 
Constance Farrand is coming down for 
a visit?” 

Aunt Demetra was_ instantly 
much the woman of the world. 

“Not really,” she said with manifest 
delight. 


“Ken 


“Lovers’ vision is 


very 


Jean ex- 
“He saw her 


brought the news,” 
plained matter-of-factly. 
last night.” 

Which drew Aunt Demetra’s gentle 
eyes upon him with an expression which 
plainly “This sort of thing is 
most unusual and should bear looking 
into.” What she did say, however, was: 

“Did she really say she was coming 
to visit me, Mr. Gridley?” 

“Ah—yes,” Gridley said, a trifle un- 
comfortably. He found nothing more 
to say. 

“And did she say when?” 


said: 
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“Immediately. Still, you never can 
tell about her. She’s most capricious.” 

“I wish she might have given me a 
longer notice.” 

“Why?” Jean asked with a definite 
show of interest. 

“So that I might have some one here 
worth while for her to meet. If I don’t, 
she’ll be saying I know no one worth 
while, and tossing her head over me on 
that account.” 

“Why worry?” Jean wanted to know. 
“I’m here; and Mr. Kenehan Gridley’s 
here; and you're here; and if she isn’t 
interested, let her go.” 

Aunt Demetra was suddenly revivi- 
fied. 

“Excuse me for the moment. 
to send some telegrams. I'll manage to 
get some one here.” She hurried away, 
forgetting that suavity of gait that was 
the part of the chatelaine. 


I want 


CHAPTER IV. 


Grendon Paul knew Constance well 
enough not to dare outstay her guests 
that evening, however important it was 
for him to have a confidential word 
with her. He did, however, tip her 
maid to call him by telephone as soon 
as she was astir the next day, and was 
surprised at the earliness of the hour 
when the call came to him, 

She would see him, of course. He 
found her already dressed for motoring, 
and patently impatient to be off as soon 
as her car should arrive. 

“You haven't come,” she greeted him, 
“to try to argue me into the Deauville 
party with Montojo?” 

“T credit myself with being too saga- 
cious to try to argue you into or out 
of anything.” 

“What then?” 

With deliberation he chose a chair 
somewhat away from her, in the 
shadows of the center of the drawing- 
room, whence he might the more care- 
fully watch her face as she sat near the 
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window. It was an untried course he 
was about to embark on. 

“May I inquire if this man Gridley 
is in love with you?” 

“Extraordinary question, 
course he is.” 

“Tt happens, you know,” said he after 
another second of thought, “that he and 
I have come into direct rivalry.” 

“Oh, no, never,” declared Constance 
cordially. “Let there be no mistake 
about you and me.”’ 

“Oh, not in that way. We. under- 
stand one another, at any rate. No, no, 
It is another affair of which I speak— 
business.” 

“Then why bother me with it?” 

“Will you not at least talk with me 
in friendly fashion of it?” 

“Until my car comes, yes.”’ She 
looked impatiently out of the window. 

“Did you, by any chance, tell him 
last night that I was interested in him? 
That I asked you about him?” 

“So that is why you wanted to speak 
with me confidentially last night.” 

“Yes.” 

“He inquired how I knew he was in 
Paris, and I told him that you had told 
me.” 

“T wish you hadn't. I am afraid it 
will put him on his guard against me.” 

“So much the better—for sake of fair 
play, at any rate.” 

“It happens to be of vast importance 
to me that he be not forewarned.” 

She shrugged her shoulders with a 
new access of impatience. 

“I’m not at all concerned with busi- 
ness. Your name will probably never 
be mentioned between us again, if that 
is any comfort to you.” 

“Yes, to some extent, at least,” said 
he, and spent seconds in planning his 
next speech. “American business men 
have a way, have they not, of confiding 
their business—as being the most inter- 
esting topic of conversation at their 
command—to their women folk?” 
“Not Kenahan Gridley.” 





Yes, of 


wn 


Ainslee’s 


“Oh, then you know nothing of his 
affairs?” 

“I? I know nothing. 
terest me, I repeat.” 

“Would it be so very difficult for you 
to—to learn from him something about 
his mission in Paris?” 


It doesn’t in- 


“Probably not if I cared to. Why? 
What is it?” 
“IT must admit 1 don’t know. I am 


afraid he is stealing a march on me.” 

“On you? And you so clever?” she 
asked. 

“It was his very obscurity in the 
financial world that permitted any such 
slackness on my part.” 

“You begin to interest me. What is 
it all about? Imagine Ken Gridley big 
enough man to come to blows with you. 
What is it?” 

“T tell you, I don’t know. Amaz- 
ingly enough, he has come to France 
and worked deftly and quietly and with 
astonishing success in getting options 
on the external indebtedness bonds of 
Istria, held now by French investors. 
And because of the old friendship be- 
tween France and Istria, that means 
that Gridley controls, or will soon con- 
trol, practically all of Istria’s foreign 
debt. But why? For what reason? 
What does he plan to do?” In his ex- 
citement—a surrender to emotion that 
stamped him as decidedly not English 
—Paul rose from his chair and began 
to pace the room. “It baffles me com- 
pletely, and yet it is of the utmost im- 
portance to me to know. I know that 
Penniman is behind him. But for 
what? What is it they have in mind, 
your friend Gridley and that old wolf 
Penniman? And I have vast invest- 
ments to guard there, to say nothing of 
vested interests and a political situation 
of the greatest delicacy.” 

“Bravo for Ken. I didn’t know he 
was so big a man,” Constance inter- 
jected. 

Paul stopped in surprise. 
“But surely, in view of the intimacy 














of our the of 
money 

She interrupted him with a laugh: 

“Yes, the amount of money you have 
spent on me. Go on.” 

“Surely,” he went on unabashed, 
“you must have some consideration for 
my interests. You don’t love him, do 
you?” 

Futile question to ask such a woman. 

“Love him? No. Of course not.” 

And Paul, after scrutiny, was con- 
vinced. 

“Then I have at least something of 
an advantage over him—that of inti- 
macy with you, something which passes 
for friendship, your sense of due con- 
sideration of my interests.” 

“All that was never in our bargain.” 

“But is it too late to write it in? 
Are you altogether inhuman ?” 

“No. Just uninterested, except that 
it’s something of a surprise to know 
that Ken Gridley has come to be a seri- 


friendship, amount 





ously considered rival of yours. I 
should like to see the best man win; 
more than that——” The gesture of 


her lovely shoulders rendered unneces- 
sary the completion of her statement. 

Paul for a moment lost that carefully 
maintained poise that he knew would be 
essential to the making of any pact with 
her. 


“é 


You are a baffling woman. There 
is no moving you.” 

“T stand strictly by my bargain with 
you, at any rate.” 

“Then let us make a further bargain,” 
he suggested after a space. “Let us put 
it bluntly. I will give you the Jaunpur 
rubies of the Hapsburgs.” 

“The Jaunpur rubies? 
them.” 

“T have—at 
mand.” 

Covetousnéss was in her eyes, a sud- 
denly compelling desire for that which 
he offered. It was one of those rare 
occasions when her sincere feelings 
overwhelmed her habit of acting. 


You haven’t 


my disposal—on de- 
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“Yes, you would have them. But for 
what would you give them me?” 

“For discovering to me what it is 
that your friend Gridley has in mind, 
and perhaps for some general services 
in the same affair thereafter. Just 
what, I don’t now know. Nothing, 
however, that you cannot easily perform 
and still maintain your standing.” 

No mood of hers, no words. could 
have been more unexpected than those 
with which she answered him: 

“You'd buy me, Constance Farrand, 
to be your tool and your dupe?” 

“You put it far too bluntly. This is 
no ordinary case——” 

“As ordinary as that of the meanest 
spy.” 

“Is it so far different from the favor 
you rerdered me in the affair of Mar- 
tinaio? And for which you took no 
specific—ah—reward ?” 

“No different, no—perhaps. But I 
am somehow changed.”’ Then her voice 
rose in a gust of anger that was new 
to him: “It’s an outrage and an insult 
that you have done me. Me—Constance 
Farrand! Do you realize who I am 
and what I am?” 

“Insult? A simple affair 

“Insult! Bringing me down to the 
level of a spy! Me—Constance Far- 
rand!” 

“You are rather a casuist, I think.” 

“Can't you comprehend that I want 
you to go at once? Or must I debase 
myself still further by having the serv- 
ants put you out?” 

“That is a question readily answered. 
I regret my error; that should go with- 
out saying.” Still he lingered. What 
to say to restore their relationship? All 
this had been most unexpected to him. 
She was worth a man’s completest sur- 
render—superficially. “I begin to 
understand how grossly I have insulted 
you. My estimate of you has increased 
a hundredfold. I shall not again make 
the error.” 

He anticipated no reply, and received 


” 
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none. He was wise enough to know 
that, with her, the affair was settled. 
But for him, the matter of Gridley’s 
unusual business in France was not so 
lightly to be passed over. He had not 
overstated his concern about it. It 
might be vital to a degree which he 
alone knew. 

For the shadowy figure of Grendon 
Paul—man of mystery as to his source 
and his precipitous rise to power, Eng- 
lishman yet plainly not Englishman— 
cut athwart the political life of Central 
Europe like that of a sinister ogre or 
of a benign protector, according to the 
political opinions one held. Gridley was 
right when he told Constance that he 
could guess at the extent of Paul’s 
financial influence, but not he, nor any 
one else, could do more than that. Odd 
circumstance, meaning everything or 
nothing, that his present investments 
abroad, his vast holdings in Russia, in 
Galicia, and all the small states neigh- 
boring thereto, should so exactly cor- 
respond with the pre-war holdings of a 
certain deposed pre-war emperor. Of 
all that, however, nothing proven, noth- 
ing known. Suffice it to say that, from 
whatever source derived, his power was 
a concrete and fact. Those 
who romanced about him might call him 
merely an agent of—whomever; but 
those who dealt with him were forced 
to deal with him as with one of the six 
most important men in Europe to-day. 

And for some or all of the reasons 
hidden behind all these speculations and 
facts Paul sent a wire to Neuchatel in 
Switzerland, in reply to which there 
came to Paris, on the next train, a man 


CC vlc yssal 


of such distinguished bearing and im- 
posing mien that one might have called 
it incredible that such a man should be 
at the beck and call of Grendon Paul. 
From the Gare de |’Est, near midnight 
though it was, the man went straight 
to Paul’s suite at the Meurice; and 
there Paul was waiting for him. 

Paul signified his welcome merely by 


Ainslee’s 





a satisfied glance at his watch. He 
waved his guest to a chair. 
“ Y , " . . ° - ‘ ” . 
ou’re prompt, Ferenczy,” said 
Paul. 
“The train was on time.” 
Ferenczy did not sit down. His 


standing erect, however, did not convey 
the impression that he considered him- 
self inferior to his host, and therefore 
not worthy to sit before him; rather the 
effect of his erect, martial figure with 
one great hand on Paul’s table was that 
he resented being commanded thus sum- 
marily, by a wave of the hand, to sit 
down. Even Paul seemed 
minimized before him. 
“How do you like exile in Switzer- 
land?” Paul asked a trace more affably. 
“You can imagine how I like it: 
utterly alone in the world, at the very 
crest of the tide of life and only the 
ebb in prospect, and that life devoted 
only to such service of my country as 
heretofore she has been glad to have 
from me 


somehow 





“Enough. Enough. I take it that 
you do not care for Switzerland.” 
“IT care for no place but Istria. 


Switzerland, France, England—they are 
all one, that is to say 
me.” 
“T have a change in view for you.” 
“Repatriation ?” 


all nothing, to 


“———. 

“With power ?” 

“Of course. You in Istria without 
power there—unthinkable. Well, I sup- 


pose that is why you have been exiled.” 

“Thanks.” 

“By the way, will you smoke?” 

“No, thanks.” The Count Ferenczy’s 
eager eyes, from their flaming depths, 
were burning into Paul's; yet he said 
no word that would prompt his host to 
an exposition of the plan. 

“I expect some return for my offices 
in your behalf,” Paul said. 

“Very naturally.” 

“The fact is, there is an American 
chap here in France, named Gridley, 














who is buying up all Istria’s foreign in- 
debtedness bonds now in the hands of 
French investors.” 

The query was urged from Ferenczy’s 
lips : 
“Why? For what reason?” 

“Ah, you perceive the momentousness 
of the possibilities, I see.” 

“Of But why? An 


course. Amer- 


ican——” 

“That is what I want you to find out. 
It has possibilities that are most dis- 
turbing, and I can get not the slightest 
inkling of his motives, so that my hands 
are completely tied when it comes to 
dealing with him.” 

“You'd make a spy of me?” 

“How do you know that Istria’s wel- 
fare is not at stake?’ 

“Or,” said Ferenczy with something 
slur, “your interests there jeop- 
Still, I am listening. Why 
call on me when you have a most effi- 
your for 


of a 
ardized ? 
cient secret service of own 
such work?” 

“Gridley is too clever for the ordinary 
paid spy. Call yourself rather a diplo- 
mat with this country’s welfare at stake, 
than a spy.” 

“Very well,” said Ferenczy with un 
willing resignation. “And how do you 
suppose that I go about discovering the 
raison d’étre of this affair of the Amer- 


ican’s: 
“That 
really. 


works itself out rather easily, 
Let me tell you in a few words 
Gridley is staying for the next few days, 
at any rate, at the castle of an American 
I can arrange it that 
you will be asked there as a privileged 
guest.” 

“But how? I] 
\merican woman.” 

“It has only to be hinted to her that 
you would come to her, and she would 
pave your way with orchids. That I 
have attended to in my fashion. 
Suffice it that you have your invitation, 
and will be treated there like the man 
But let me tell you of the 


woman in France. 


do not know this 


own 


you 


are. 
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situation.there. It is fortunate for me 
that I had you to call upon to carry out 
this mission, One of your fellow 
guests there will be Constance Farrand, 
the-——”’ 
“Not the diva?” 

And, fortunately, she 
has confided to me that, to her mind, 
you are one of the few men in Europe 
in all respects worth knowing. I will 
frankly say that I have not previously 
arranged a meeting between you for 
my own. You and I, of 
course, are not the best of friends—for 
friendship’s sake. But no matter about 


“Yes, exactly. 


reasons of 


that.” 
“Miss Farrand does me too great 
honor. But how, may I ask, does she 


enter into the affair?” 

“Gridley is in love with her.” Paul 
shot the words at him dramatically. 

“Ah.” 

There was something in that exclama- 
tion that made Paul hurry on: 

“But it may not be necessary to bring 
her into it at all. You may be able to 
handle the Gridley affair quite by your- 
self.” 

a fag 

“And in return, | am prepared to 
offer you return from exile, and to back 
you for the premiership if you can 
stand for it.” 

“The premiership?” 

“Yes. Provided, that is, you conduct 
the Gridley affair as seems right to keep 
American influence out of Istria.’ 

“You state the case plainly, at least,” 
Ferenczy said. 

“Does the portfolio appeal to you?” 

“It is worth taking on for a time, at 
least. When do I go to your American 
woman’s chateau ?” 

“To-morrow morning. It is already 
To-day I sent her this wire: 
‘May I visit you on behalf of an Istrian 
charity?’ Signed, Vladimir, Herzog 
von Ferenczy. I tell you this, of course, 
only to prepare you for what is com- 


ing.” 


arranged. 
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Ferenczy’s disapproval was evident, 
yet as evidently swallowed. 

“And her answer?” 

Paul picked up the folded blue sheet 
that lay on the table near him. 

“Read it,” said he. “I picked it up 
at the legation myself, the better to 
assure you.” 

Ferenczy read: 

VLApIMIR, HERZOG VON FERENCZzY, 
Istrian Legation, Paris. 

Honored and delighted to welcome you to 
the Chateau d’Amont at your earliest con- 
venience. | am bold enough to suggest an 
immediate visit because of certain guests 
whom you may find particularly agreeable. 
DEMETRA CRAVEN. 


CHAPTER V. 


Gridley and Jean Ballinger came back 
from their first long canter through the 
forest and along the river to find De- 
metra Craven in rather solitary splendor 
in the castle’s domed reception hall, giv- 
ing tea to Constance Farrand. In the 
presence of a guest so discerning as 
she, had for the moment 
dropped her pose of chatelaine, and had 
become the conventional woman of her 
years and fame. 
in keeping : 

“You know Kenahan Gridley, I be- 
lieve. And knowing him, I dare say 
you have at least heard of my niece, 
Miss Ballinger.” 

“Frankly,” returned Constance, “I’ve 
heard almost nothing of her. It was 
largely to know her better that I came 
down to visit you.” She subjected Jean 
to a scrutiny that must have been em- 
barrassing, the studied intentness of 
which she mitigated with no 
Rather she 


Demetra 


Her introduction was 


words. 
spoke to Gridley, even as 
she looked at Jean: ‘How d’you do, 
Ken? You didn’t expect me so soon, 
did you?” 

Gridley muttered some inanity; he 
was vexed at Constance for her 
rudeness, to make any reply really suit- 
able and at the same time 


too 


decorous. 
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Of Jean, however, he was proud when 
she said: 

“I can imagine that Ken would talk 
very little of me when he is with you.” 
Which meant nothing at all to Demeira 
Craven; but Gridley, knowing Jean as 
few others knew her, detected beneath 
the words that subtle irony which made 
it the perfect rebuff to Constance. 

Constance’s finely attuned perceptions 
caught the implication. ‘You are wise 
beyond your years, then, if you know 
already that every woman has a differ- 
ent importance to a man.” 

“But each, I think, must have either 
a waxing or a waning importance. It 
ean never be static,” Jean said suavely. 

“By Jove, this dissecting business, 
you know, is most enlightening,” Grid- 
ley put in, “but what about some tea, 
Aunt Demetra. I’m sure you must be 
famished, Jean. D’you know, Connie, 
she’s done eighteen miles stirrup to stir- 
rup with me this afternoon?” 

“That's awfully good for you, Ken,” 
Constance said, I think 
we'll make you quite fit this week.” 

“You're 
then ?” 


“Between us, 


staying with us a_ week, 
Jean asked. 

“Except that I must sing Thais Tues- 
day night. Miss Craven has been good 
enough to insist that I come back here 
after that.” 

“Splendid,” Jean said almost too de- 
“T hope we shall be able to 
interest you a little. It’s mostly back- 
ground here, and very little high relief.” 


murely. 


Constance looked at her sharply again. 
It was clear that Jean baffled her. In 
Gridley’s eyes there was a flicker of 
amusement at the situation. Constance 
this, and 


saw was instantly sweet to 
Jean. Thereafter tea proceeded as it 
should. Constance and Demetra made 


most of the talk. Gridley came in occa- 
sionally with a light comment. Jean 
smoked quietly as if she were basking 
in the luxury of healthy fatigue; but 
through her  lazy-lidded eyes she 
watched Constance with interest. 


























After tea the four of them, in the 
late warm haze of the Indian summer 
evening, wandered about the grounds 
adjacent to the castle. Constance ap- 
peared to be spellbound by Demetra’s 
tales of the history and traditions of the 
place. Her undivided attention to her 
hostess threw Gridley with Jean: not 
incredibly—or so Gridley thought—a 
shrewd plan of Connie’s. 

“And what,” Gridley asked Jean in 
an undertone on one of these occasions, 
“do you think of her?” 

“A magnificent woman.” 

(ueer that every one applied the same 
adjective to her. Yet Gridley was not 
satisfied. 

“T feel that there is something behind 
that, Jean. You say it without enthusi- 
asm, somehow.” 

Jean thought for a moment, then re- 
plied: 

“T can understand why she is so suc- 
cessful.” 

“Natural talent, of course, plus 
inordinate capacity for application.” 

“More than that, Ken.” 

“And what more?” 

“Because she is so utterly ruthless in 
getting whatever she wants,” Jean said 
quietly. 

Which rather surprised Gridley. He 
studied Jean’s face, which, uplifted and 
so silhouetted in the twilight against the 
solid blackness of a close-clipped cedar, 
seemed more than ever just now to be 
that of 

“And there is something yet behind 
that, Jean,” he declared. 

“No, nothing behind that, except that 
I know, as you do, what it is she wants. 
Let us drop the subject now.” 

Constance came in to dinner splen- 
didly;. no jewels, of course, an 
emerald fillet in her blond hair, and in 
a gown of some dark-hued iridescence 
that suggested her mood and played the 
perfect foil to her personality. The 
shades of old guests in that great oaken- 
beamed refectory, looking down upon 


an 


Rosetti’s Beatrice. 


Save 
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the small, dimly-lighted table, might 
have got the sense that there was no 
one in the room but her, nor had ever 
been an equal to her. And yet Con- 
stance made of herself a delightful and 
agreeable companion, flashing at times 
with her superb vigor of mind and soul, 
but for the most part as tranquilizing 
as Jean herself. 

To Gridley, little by little, as he 
watched her in sheer fascination came 
back the old ferment. Magnificent 
woman that she was, what might not 
be in store for the man—and he him- 
self was that man—who could possess 
her? 

“Heady stuff, this Burgundy of 
yours, Aunt Demetra,” he found him- 
self saying, as the man filled his glass 
again. ‘“‘What is it?” 

“Clos Vougeot ’68. I understand 
from the agent that Louis Napoleon 
used to come to the duc merely because 
that wine was in the cellars.” 

“Louis Napoleon?’ queried 
simply. 

After dinner Constance played and 
sang : the 
ab- 








Jean 


Scotch songs and bits from 
Then, rising 
ruptly from the bench, she said: 
“Ken, will you walk with me on 
terrace ?” 


lighter Italian operas. 


the 
She went to the high win- 
threw them open with a 
dramatic gesture to let a flood of moon- 
light in, and stood looking out quite as 
if Gridley’s acquiescence were a matter 
of course and of no interest to any one 
else in the room. 

“Yes,” said Gridley, and followed her 
out along the balcony. Impossible to 
refuse her, impossible to make excuses 
for leaving, in view of the way she had 
couched her request. And Gridley was 
rather tumultuously glad. 

Down the broad stone steps she led 
the way, and into the bricked path that 
led in a maze amongst the shrubbery and 
so out into the formal gardens. She 
caught Gridley’s arm. 

“T've not been so happy in years, Ken, 
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You—and all this—have shut out all 
that back there’—she pointed Paris- 
ward—‘the sham of it, the posing, the 
eternal insincerity, and striving for 
effect, and vainglory, and all the rest 
that you detest.” 

“Connie! Yet—yet it wouldn’t last 
—with you. It’s a spell. The spell is 
on me, I think. Let’s not talk of it. 
Let’s talk of-——” 

“Take the spell as it comes and be 
sure it will come again. What matters 
what’s between? This is worth all the 
rest. This blots out all the rest.” 

“It can’t last. Connie, I know.” 

“You know! 





Ken, dear, you know 
too much; don’t be always ‘knowing.’ 
Can’t you sometimes feel?” 

“You make me ‘feel’ too much; that’s 
why it’s dangerous. It is dangerous, 
Connie. Tell me, what do you think 
of Jean?” 

They were walking slowly now; Con 
nie’s arm was closer pressed against 
him. 

" “T don’t know 
Why should she mat 
ter to you—or to me?” 

“But you came down here 

“LT came down here for you—you in 
this setting. Ken, stop a moment.” She 
checked his slow walk and faced him 
where the moon, through a rift in an 
ancient, low-spread yew, shone directly 
on her. 


Of Jean?” she said. 
Does it matter? 


” 


To Gridley here was suddenly a vision 
of surpassing loveliness. He closed his 
eyes against it. 

“Connie, you know,” he murmured, 
“it's—it’s somehow unfair. Unfair. I 
have an inkling—some dim idea—I can’t 
express it—unfair, not right of you now 
after all that is past—Jean back 
there——”’ 

“What question of fairness or un- 
We've 
I may have 
It’s always been 


fairness, Ken, can there be? 
always loved one another. 
forgotten at times. 
there——_”’ 

Gridley looked at her now. 
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“Yes, you forgot in times past; and 
how much—in the future?” 

“You can save me from myself, Ken.” 

“Connie, it’s not safe, not secure.”’ 

“T think I’ve never wanted anything 
so much as to have your arms about 
me.” She put her hands on his shoul- 
ders. 

“Connie!” 

“Then— 

“Oh, Connie, I wish I knew.” 

“You do know, don’t you? The one 
thing I’ve wanted, perhaps not knowing 
—not ever knowing so well as I know 
now. Ken, dear, if you would look at 
me, you would know.” 

Still a man blinded by will, he raised 
his hands to hers where they lay on his 
shoulders; and, however tense himself, 
he gently removed them and put them 
from him. 

“No, Connie.” 

“Ken!” 

“No, Connie , 

“You didn’t say ‘no’ to me. You 
can’t say ‘no’ to me. You can’t. I 
want you so.” 

“Let us go back in.” 

She stepped back from him a pace, 
and looked at him incredulously; then, 
convineed of the unbelievable, she spoke 
rather sharply: 

“My acting wasn’t quite up to par, 


was it, Ken?” 
“Was it acting 
though with no interest 
She laughed. 
“Of course. Did you suppose that I, 
Constance Farrand, would offer herself 


Gridley asked, 


to a man who would refuse her ?” 


et us go in,” 


‘| Gridley repeated. 
“T suppose you do want to. You are 
vastly upset, Ken. I must have been 
more than a little convincing. This has 
been your great hour, Ken.” 

“A memorable one.” 

In silence they retraced their steps, 
mounted the massive balcony, and en- 
tered at the window whence so short a 


time before they had emerged. At first 




















glance it appeared to them that neither 
Demetra nor Jean were in the room. 
in a momentary surrender to her alarm, 
Constance again caught Gridley by the 
arm: 

“Could they have followed us?” she 
asked in an undertone. 

“To see your acting?’ Gridley won- 
dered at the incredible, himself faintly 
amused. 
them, revealed 
A hand first, stretched out to 
the back of the deep sofa whereon she 


Then Jean, hearing 
herself. 


had been lying before the fireplace, so 
as to pull her to a sitting posture. Ap- 
proaching her, they saw that she had 
She 
looked—or was it Gridley’s imagination 
Nevertheless 


been reading as she lay there. 
drawn and very pale. 
she spoke warmly : 

“T hadn't an idea that the moon would 
let you two come in so soon,” 

“It was a trifle damp,” Constance ex- 
plained, ‘and I had no wrap.” 

Jean’s quick glance from Constance 
to Gridley and back again was eloquent. 
But her only speech was entirely non- 
committal. She asked: 

“Shall I have a fire lighted ?” 

“Please,” said Constance. 

Jean addressed Gridley: 

“Ken, do you mind pulling that gor- 
geous silken rope hanging by the door? 
a servant, and 
servant will in time fetch wood, 


It should in time bring 
the and 
so we may hope eventually to have a 
fire.” 

Constance examined Jean’s book: 
“What is that you are reading, dear?” 
he asked. 

“The ‘Temptation of 
iony,’” said Jean 


An- 


Saint 
+] 


“Extraordinary thing for you to be 
nterested in.” 

“Why?” asked Jean. 

“The untemptable man _ is 
myth.” 


such a 


“A myth—really ?” asked Jean, meet- 
ing Constance’s eyes squarely. 
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CHAPTER VI, 
Gridley’s repudiation of her was the 
sorest wound that Constance Farrand 
had ever known. She had loved him 
passionately at that moment, as occa- 
sionally and intermittently she did love 
him, and him alone of all men. As her 
self-pride rebelled against permitting 
him to see how he had hurt her, so 
her vanity made him suddenly the most 
detestable of men; and this fact as well 
she was at pains to conceal from him. 
She could not leave Demetra’s 
with her pride intact; and how could 
she stay on and see herself playing the 
second fiddle to Jean Ballinger? To 
her in this mood the coming of Fer- 
enczy, as announced that evening by 
Demetra Craven, was nothing short of 
a Heaven-sent balm: a man worth while 
for her to turn her attention to; some 
one because of whom she might make 
Gridley jealous ; some one, finally, whom 
she had long wanted to add to her train 
and who had thus far escaped her. 
For to her Ferenczy was one of the 
most romantic men in Europe; more 


now 


than that, one still of marvelous po- 
tentialities for achievement. The aura 
of romance surrounded him in her 


esteem because he was one of that race 
of half a dozen men still living who, 
powerful in the pre-war days of mon- 
archies and empires, had dictated alike 
to people and to kings, and who now, 
fallen from high estate through exile 
and the unimaginable turning of fate’s 
wheel, led dreary lives of waiting and 
vain memories. Such men were old 
Sassonoff, already of her train; the 
Count Apponyi, whose asceticism barred 
him; the Baron Sonnino and Johann 
Kretsch. Of such caliber was Ferenczy. 
The Mussolinis, the Kemals, the Gren- 
don Pauls of the post-war period were 
worthy of her attention because they 
had power; the Ferenczys and the Sas- 
sonoffs were the more worthy of it be- 
cause they deserved the power they had 
lost, and might by her be inspired to” 
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regain it. A purely selfish point of 
view in reality, because she expected to 
be carried to the crest of power with 
them and thus further to feed her van- 
ity. Ferenczy’s coming to the Chateau 
d’Amont was indeed a god-send. 

Into such fertility of situation came 
Ferenczy, fired anew with ambition and 
anew with that desire of serving his 
country that only a Slav can feel. Him- 
self of a magnificence of mind and as- 
piration, what more fitting than that in 
Constance he should find a perfect com- 
panion? The more as she appeared to 
know, better than most women, the his- 
tory and the politics and the needs of 
his country, and his own life story with 
its hopes and dreams and constant strug- 
gles. 

Ferenczy did not for a moment for- 
get his real mission to the Chateau 
d’Amont. As a matter of principle he 
preferred not to use the woman, as 
Grendon Paul had suggested, until. all 
other subterfuge was exhausted. Hence 
the first few hours of his stay were de- 
voted in the main to cultivating Gridley, 








with a view to knowing the man and 
finding a point of attack. He found 


Gridley suave and amiable, an excellent 
companion; and, with all the arts he 
possessed, sought to ingratiate himself 
with this American business 
man who, oddly enough, was poking a 
curious finger into political finance. 
Putting together what he had read of 
American business men, and what he 
knew of Gridley’s personality, he had 
no doubt but that his own superior 
training in diplomacy would without 
difficulty render to him what he sought. 
And as the two smoked alone after 
their first dinner together he casually 
inquired : 


strange 


“Is it business or pleasure that brings 
you to France?” 


“ 


> . . . ,? 
Business, mostly. 


“Ah! May I inquire——” 
“Yes, you may inquire. Unfor- 
“tunately it is not all mine to tell, With 
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so much cleared away, | think we shall 
be good friends.” 

“Do you mean to suggest, monsieur, 
that I had anything more than the most 
impersonal interest in your affairs?” 

“T didn’t mean to suggest it.” 

“IT thought your answer implied it.” 

“T would make the same answer to 
any one. I shall go even further in 
answering you, now that misunderstand- 
ing has arisen. I will state it plainly, 
as a fact, that you, an Istrian, undoubt- 
edly have a very deep personal interest 
in my reasons for buying up Istria’s 
foreign indebtedness, I trust there is 
nothing more to be said upon the sub- 
ject between you and me. Ly the way, 


Count Vladimir, do you ride before 
breakfast ?” 
“Ride—before breakfast?’  stam- 


mered Ferenczy, 
his guard. 

“Yes. Miss Craven has an Irish 
hunter which I wish you'd try out. 
Sixteen hands, rawboned, fiery brute. 
He led me a merry chase yesterday.” 

Ferenczy’s graven, astonished face, 
relaxed into the slightest, yet pleasant- 
est, of smiles. 

“Horses aside for the moment, mon- 
sieur, may I express to you how much 
of added esteem I suddenly have for 
you? And yes, I will try the 
Irish hunter before breakfast to-morrow 
morning. Let Istria and her foreign 
bonds rest in peace henceforth between 
us.” 

Thus Ferenczy got out of a difficult 
situation as best he could. He was 
heartily sincere, to be sure, in his as- 
severation of a new respect for Grid- 
ley, and at the same time glad enough 
to save what he could of his own dig- 
nity. Balked along this avenue to suc- 
cess, he overcame his scruples of using 
a woman in furthering his affairs, and 
planned the inveigling of Constance. 
That was not difficult. Already she had 
expressed her eagerness to see him rein- 
stated in his own country. Thence it 


taken completely off 


now, 

















was but a step in advance to apprise 
her of his pact with Grendon Paul. The 
opportunity came next morning when, 
safely out of earshot, he sat with Con- 
stance watching Jean and Gridley play- 
ing tennis. 

“Did Grendon Paul tell you that I 
would help you?” Constance asked with 
unexpected sharpness after Ferenczy 
had deftly led up to, and stated, the 
proposition, 

“No, mademoiselle; nor have I asked 
you to help. I am merely telling you 
what lies between this, and that which 
so ardently you have desired for me.” 

“Did you know that Grendon Paul 
asked me to do the same thing for him?” 

“No, mademoiselle,” said Ferenczy, 
and not even Constance could doubt 
him. 

“He tried to buy me, you know; 
offered me something or other—some 
paltriness: the Jaunpur rubies, as I re- 
member.” 

Ferenczy was more than a little cast 
down. 

“He should have known better.” 

“How could he know better? He is 
an upstart.” 

“Imagine trying to buy a woman like 
you! Let us say no more about it.” 

“Do you mean that?” 

“How can I convince you? 
by frank 
Will you 
that Paul 

“Ves, yes; I knew that. I could guess 
it, at any rate. But never mind. I 
know as well the urge that dictates to 
you. I feel, of course, that the whole 
affair—this spying—is repugnant in the 
extreme to you.” 

“Mademoiselle, you are unbelievably 
charitable and sympathetic. Think no 
more of it, I beg of you. It is a higher 


Perhaps 
mademoiselle. 
listen to me? I will admit 


” 


confession, 


price than I care to pay, to embroil you 
in an affair of this nature.” 

“But if I choose to take it upon my- 
self, you can feel no guilt.” 

“How can you choose to take it upon 
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yourself, for admittedly no reward, 
when once you have refused to do it 
for a very considerable reward?” 

She eyed him sharply. 

“Are you, too, in danger of misunder- 
standing me?” 

He bowed gravely. 

“TI think not. It was an unconsidered 
statement that I made. I would not, at 


least, make the error of offering 
you-—” 
“Let me make myself plain. There 


is a difference between taking jewels 
for myself, and giving you what is 
rightly yours.” 





“Your magnanimity, mademoi- 
selle id 

She interrupted him impatiently, 
though with half-closed eyes she 


watched Gridley’s vain effort to kill one 
of Jean’s low returns. 

“There is a difference,’ she went on, 
“between putting you in your proper 
place in the world, and lining old Penni- 
man’s pockets with Istrian money. At 
least, I suppose that, in some fashion, 
Penniman sees profit in it for himself. 
It must be that motive that has brought 
Ken Gridley over here, don’t you 
think ?” 

“Tt’s entirely baffling; but what else 
can it be? Your American million- 
aires 

“Of course; of course. Yes, things 
have changed very much since I re- 
fused Grendon Paul’s offer. And 
though I would not accept it, if he 
offered it to me again, nevertheless for 
you——” 

“Changed? 
enezy asked. 

“No matter. A man of your ability 
should not be shut out from his real 
place in the world, in order that a bank 
clerk may carry out his superior’s orders 
and get, perhaps, a raise in salary.” 
And even Ferenczy was surprised at 
her scorn. 

“Your benevolence surpasses belief,” 
he exclaimed, nevertheless. 





How changed?” Fer- 
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“Yes, I shall help you,” she declared 
simply. 

“May I warn you before you resolve 
that it will be no simple affair? Mon- 
sieur Gridley, however much or little 
he may be in America, has a wit, a 
shrewdness, beyond the ordinary. May 
I tell you how he met my first approach 
to him?” 

“Do.” 

She listened, faintly amused in spite 
of his tone of respect. 

“No one,” she said, “but me could 
drag from Ken Gridley what he doesn’t 
want to tell.” 

“Perhaps, even, no one at all. If 
you fail, mademoiselle, believe me that 
I shall know you have done more than 
any one else could do.” 

“T shall not fail.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


On Tuesday Constance and Ferenczy 
motored to Paris for Constance’s ap- 
pearance in “Thais.” Jean would have 
gone, but Demetra Craven could not. 
It seemed almost as if Constance had 
arranged that Demetra could not go, for 
she had suddenly become rather liberal 
in transferring to Demetra her own 
social world. Her intimate train, in- 
cluding Sassonoff, de Montojo, and 
Carolius, the young Bulgarian chargé 
d'affaires in Paris, were scheduled to 
arrive at the Chateau d’Amont on Tues- 
day afternoon, to spend the rest of the 
week. And Demetra had to be there, 
of course, to welcome them. Constance 
did offer Jean the hospitality of her 
apartment, but with a ha!f-heartedness 
that forestalled acceptance. 

Gridley, of course, preferred to stay 
in the country. No pressing business 
called him to Paris, pending the receipt 
of a wire from Monsieur Ribasse, who 
had been good enough to look diligently 
after his interests while he awaited de- 
velopments. Gridley, as it chanced, was 
thrown alone with Constance for a few 
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minutes just after lunch before she 
started. 

“As the self-appointed guardian of 
my moral welfare, Ken,” she said light- 
ly, “do you really disapprove of my 
friendship with the Count Vladimir?” 

“I disapprove? What gives you that 
idea?” 

“T’ve seen you several times looking 
at us as if—that Mrs. Grundy expres- 
sion of yours, you know.” 

“Tf I’ve looked at all,” returned Grid- 
ley, “you’ve misconstrued entirely the 
actuating impulse. Ferenczy is a finer 
man than Grendon Paul, in any case, 
if you want frank speech.” 

“But in the back of your mind you 
have an objection to him,’ Constance 
hazarded, looking for his reactions. 

“If I have any objection at all, it is 
based on caution and 
scruple.” 

Unexpected answer, even Constance 
had to admit. 

“That’s rather baffling,” she said. 

“Ferencezy is a dangerous man to go 
about much with in public,” 
plained. “I’m just a little surprised 
that he should let himself be seen in 
this hotbed of intrigue and espionage. 
Safe enough, no doubt, in his villa in 
Switzerland, but here it is a different 
matter. There are too many people who 
would like to see Ferenczy out of the 
way.” 

Constance read quite another mean- 
ing into his explanation—one no less, in 
fact, than that he guessed she was work- 
ing with the Istrian against himself, and 
was availing himself of this rather bun- 
gling method of frightening her. Never- 
theless she drew him out. 


one not on 


Gridley ex- 


“But so long as he is here in France 
only on a social visit——” 

“Who is to know that?” Gridley re- 
turned. “Or would any one who wants 
to get him forever out of the way draw 
the line at doing it now, whatever Fer- 
enczy’s motive for leaving the safe 
Oh, don’t take 


haven of his seclusion? 
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it too seriously, Connie. Probably noth- 
ing will come of it. But if something 
should transpire while he is with you, 
you can comprehend that it would not 
be altogether agreeable for you.” 

Ferenczy appeared then, coming 
down the great stairway toward them. 

“Thanks for the tip, Ken,” Constance 
said in a quick undertone. “But I’m 
not afraid. Being seen with Ferenczy 
in Paris is a distinction too unique not 
to take some risks for.” 

Gridley was glad indeed when Con- 
stance’s huge white car had departed 
Parisward with the two, and left him 
alone with Jean for a breathing space 
of solitude together. Jean’s mood, 
however, was not that which he had 
delightedly anticipated. Neither tennis 
nor a walk were to her liking. 

“| want to sit with you, and think, 
and talk a little,” she said, in that ex- 
quisite voice she had at times, when she 
gave the impression that she was in 
communion with some aspect of life not 
known to the ‘ordinary mortal. 

Gridley knew her favorite seat, a 
stone bench under an age-old olive tree 
overlooking the carp pond. And there 
she said after he had lighted his pipe: 

“I’m afraid for you, Ken.” 

“Well?” 

“This business which brings you to 
'rance—can you not drop it?” 

Gridley was astounded. 

“You are on a strange tack.” 

“Can you not drop it?” 

“\Vhatever has brought you to this 
state of mind, that you would ask me 
to give up what you said is sure to suc- 
eeed 7” 

“You’ve made a powerful enemy in 
Constance Farrand.” 

“What gives you that impression?” 

“T’ve seen her a thousand times look- 
ing at you, since—since the first night 
she was here.” 

It was Jean’s first reference to that 
memorable evening when Gridley had 
repelled Constance. Gridley had never 
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known how much Jean suspected of the 
facts of that episode. He tried to gloss 
it over. 

“Oh, I’m quite sure you are mis- 
taken. Constance and I have ‘always 
quarreled and always made up again. 
She’s not particularly antagonistic to 
me.” 

“You should make it up, then, as soon 
as possible.” 

Gridley smiled at the unwitting irony 
of her speech. 

“Excellent advice,” said he, “but not 
so easy to follow actively. In this case 
it must be passive; I shall have to wait 
on Constance. but if your trouble is 
based on fear of Constance’s somewhat 
temperamental antagonism to me—tem- 
porary as well as temperamental—I 
think I can reassure you that you have 
nothing to fear.” 

“Somehow, Ken, I feel that I know 
these things better than you do, even 
though I know nothing of the facts. 
Where it concerns your interests I seem 
to have been gifted with some sort of 
clairvoyance. I can see trouble for 
you; feel it.” 

“T do believe it, Jeannie,” Gridley 
said gratefully. “But this affair you 
are taking too seriously.” 

“She is a woman vitally injured,” 
Jean reflected. “She is the most ruth- 
less woman I have ever seen. She de- 
tests you. Your business besets you with 
dangers of all sorts, known and un- 
known, Is that not so?” 

“The last sentence is true enough, 
at least in so far as rivalry is concerned. 
There exist many people who, if they 
knew what I am about, would stop short 
at nothing to balk me. But since they 
do not know, they are not likely to exert 
themselves very far.” 

“Drop it all, Ken.” 

“What? And go back to Penniman 








with the news that I turned coward? 
Jean, you can’t mean that,” Ken said 
with decision. 

“If you explained matters, he would 
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understand and absolve you from such 
a charge.” 

“But explanations would not absolve 
me—to myself. No, Jean, dear, say no 
more about it. You are low and de- 
pressed with needless worry. Connie 
Farrand’s being here has been trying 
to you.” 

“Not needless worry, Ken. It is as 
surely grounded as any fact I have ever 
known.” 

Gridley scanned her closely. 

“And you know no more about it 
than what you have told me?” he asked. 

“No. No more than that. Except, 
of course, the man Ferenczy and the 
quick intimacy that developed between 
them.” 

“Then your worry is mostly intui- 
tive.” 

“Call it intuition, if you will. An 
overused word that is sneered at. A 
woman has it for the man she loves; 
and it is the truest form of knowledge.” 

“Listen, Jean: if | had known you, 
like this, back in the days when I was 
in the flying corps, and my commanding 
officer sent me out on a hazardous 5 

“But that is so different.” 

“Not so very much. There is more 
to this business of mine than the mere 
reaping of dollars. And it must go on. 
Need we talk further of the matter?” 

“But can you not make peace with 
Constance Farrand ?” 

“No. Not if she is at war with me.” 

She made no reply, however anx- 
iously Gridley awaited it. Then he 
spoke : 

“Tell me that you will think no more 
of it, Jean.” 

“I wish I might, Ken. I must keep 
on thinking of it. I can tell you, 
though, that I shall not worry any more 
about it—about this aspect of it. If 
there’s no moving you, I must accept 
the fact.” 

“Sagacious woman that you are! I’m 
really convinced that you won’t worry 
any more about it.” 
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“Let’s walk now, Ken. I found a 
place before you came here—out there 
on the steepest slope of the hill, a jut- 
ting rock 4 

“Let’s go.” For Gridley was glad 
enough to take her mind off further 
futile discussion. 

They returned late in the afternoon, 
to find Demetra in her glory, welcoming 
her new guests, and were forced them- 
selves to enter into the spirit of the 
occasion. Jean had no further oppor- 
tunity to speak to Gridley in confidence. 
But he, watching her from time to time, 
could perceive from her distrait air, in 
spite of her superficial cordiality, that 
she was still engrossed with the affair 
of Constance Farrand. 

As Gridley mixed American cocktails 
in the billiard room that night, to give 
the new guests an added zest for din- 
ner, a servant brought him a telegram: 





Please come to me at once. I need you 
now as never before I needed you. Do not 
fail me in difficulties. My apart- 
ment. CONSTANCE. 
hung upon the last 
words. His lips moved to the sound 
of them: “Not singing.” For that 
fact, after her postponement from the 
preceding Friday, was almost incredible. 
The disaster that had overtaken her 
must be stringent indeed to restrain her 
from her appearance. He read the tele- 
gram a second time, and a second time 
his lips moved to words: “Connie Far- 
rand.” With a word from where he 
stood immobile, he caught the servant 
at the door: 

“Aristide, I 


gravest 
Not singing. 


Gridley’s eyes 


must have my car at 
once. See to it, will you? And inquire 
if I can see’ Miss Craven, and Miss 
Ballinger.” 

To the guests he explained: 

“Most regrettable. Business. See 
you all later, I trust.” With that, he 
left the room. 

In ten minutes he was changed again 
into tweeds and, carrying cap and ulster, 
was on his way back downstairs. He 
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looked into the library, and found Jean 
there. 

“Aristide told me——” she began. 

“Yes. Telegram from Paris. Busi- 
ness. I must rush. You'll excuse me 
to your aunt, won’t you, Jean?” 

‘Business ?” 

“Yes,” he nodded, 

“Monsieur Ribasse?” she asked. 

It seemed to himself that he took an 
age to decide upon his answer. Then 
he said: 

“No, Constance Farrand.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Gridley found the mise en scéne in 
Constance’s apartment to bear out com- 
pletely the aspect of disaster which her 
telegram had told of. Two ordinary 
gendarmes were there, on guard in- 
side her door; but these, nevertheless, 
permitted him to pass without question. 
Their authority came from another man 
in a police uniform, but evidently of 
some higher standing than they. This 
man, in turn, led Gridley into Con- 
stance’s drawing-room, where Gridley 
found a fourth man, gray and fussy 
and apoplectic, and bustling with im- 
portance. Constance sat by a window, 
not chafing at surveillance, but depressed 
below any mood Gridley had ever seen 
her in. She was still dressed in the suit 
in which she had left the Chateau 
d’Amont, an audacious and unforget- 
table one of green and white in broadish 
stripes. Disaster had clearly come upon 
her promptly, before she had had time 
to change from her motoring costume. 

“Thank God you’re here at last, 
Ken,” she greeted him almost devoutly. 
“You'll be wanting something to eat, 
of course; I dare say you didn’t dine.” 

“Eat? Now? Whatever’s the mat- 
ter here?’ Gridley looked—and felt— 
as if the mere suggestion had outraged 
him. 

Constance choked out a laugh. 

“T should introduce you. I have the 


honor to be visited by his excellency 
the chief of police of Paris, and—and 
his greater excellency, Monsieur—some- 
thing or other—of the ministry of jus- 
tice. Messieurs, I really can’t remember 
your names,” she went on, speaking to 
the strangers. “If you consider them 
at all important, will you kindly give 
them to my friend Mr. Gridley?” 

Gridley was stunned, no longer so 
much by the identity of her guests, as 
by her high-handed and impudent man- 
ner of dealing with them. Her out- 
rageous temperament again! Most un- 
safe! Insulting a high official of a 
Latin race is—well, it simply wasn’t 
done impunitively by any one, unless, 
perchance, by Constance Farrand. 

And obviously they excused it in her. 
The man in civilian clothes addressed 
Gridley now. 

“Mademoiselle Farrand is of a surety 
vexed and harrassed, nor can we blame 
her,” the man said, thus trying to pre- 
serve as much as he could of his self- 
respect. “I am Chatigny-Morel of the 
ministry of justice, and my collabora- 
tor in this rather distressing affair is 
Monsieur Beaumont of police headquar- 
ters. Of him, at least, I am sure you 
have heard.” 

“And of you as well, Monsieur 
Morel,” Gridley lied, nodding to them 
both. As well, he thought, to try to 
rub them the right way as the wrong, 
even at the cost of a white lie. “What- 
ever the circumstances, I am sure it is 
a pleasure to meet you at last.” 

“The circumstances are regrettable,” 
Chatigny-Morel said. “A _ grievous 
charge has been laid against Mademoi- 
selle Farrand of which I, personally, 
am sure she is innocent, however impos- 
sible it is for me to be so sure officially.” 

“What is the charge?” Gridley de- 
manded impatiently. 

But with all French officials circum- 
locution is necessary. 

“And we government officials of 
France cannot bring ourselves to deal 
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with so marvelous an artist and so beau- 
tiful a woman as Mademoiselle Far- 
rand according to the regular routine 
of criminal procedure which would— 
perhaps most unjustly—put her into the 
ranks of the common herd and stain her 
spotless name with innuendo, even if 
she were proven innocent.”’ 

Gridley was baffled. 

“TI don’t understand, monsieur,’”’ he 
complained. “My lack of facility in 
French, perhaps 

Constance broke in. 

“Oh, Ken, dear, you are so stupid. 
Don’t you see? I’m under arrest on 
suspicion. An inhuman outrage. Why 
should they suspect me, merely because 
I chanced to motor to Paris with Fer- 
enczy ?” 

“Ah,” breathed Gridley. 

“But you know yourself, Ken, what 
silliness it is. And I dared them to 
arrest me—stood up openly in the street 
when they stopped the car and dared 
them to arrest me—that little uniformed 
ape there who calls himself the chief 
of police. And they didn’t dare, Ken; 
they didn’t! They took Ferenczy; me 
they brought on here to be questioned. 
I would answer none of their questions; 
I demanded an immediate audience of 
the minister of justice. They sent me 
Chatigny-Morel there, or whatever his 





name is. And when he came— Her 
eyes gleamed with excitement. 

“Oh, Connie, for Heaven’s sake, 
quiet down and be civil! So far as I 
can make out they've treated you with 
as much consideration already as they 
would a visiting ruler.” 

“But they dared arrest me!” 

“T can assure you, monsieur,”’ said 


Chatigny-Morel, “that we have done, 
and are doing, everything permitted 
under the law to mitigate Mademoiselle 
Farrand’s misfortune. You know your- 
self that any one else similarly accused 
of espionage and treason would be sum- 
marily incarcerated and held most se- 
curely for examination.” 
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“Treason and espionage?” gasped 
Gridley. 
“Yes, Ken. Imagine the dastardli- 


ness of it! Just because I chanced to 
motor to town with Ferenczy.” 

“Where is Ferenczy?” 

“Imprisoned, monsieur,” said Chatig- 
ny-Morel, “awaiting examination.” 

Gridley shook his head in something 
approaching despair. 

“And so I sent for you. 
Ken.” 

“If mademoiselle will permit me,” 
Chatigny-Morel spoke, “I will clarify 
the situation for Monsieur Gridley.” 

“Yes, Ken. Listen to him. You 
know all about it. You can clear me, 
of course. That’s why I sent for you.” 

Gridley turned to Chatigny-Morel, 
who explained: 

“The Count Ferenczy and Mademoi- 
selle Farrand have been accused jointly 
of instigating a revolution in the re- 


Get me out, 


public of Istria, plotting for it on 
French soil and with French conniv- 
ance.” 

“Istria?” Gridley exclaimed. “Fer- 
enczv? But he is Istrian. And they 
have known one another only—— Still, 


go ahead.” 

“It is. of course,” the under-minister 
went on, ‘a treasonable offense for one 
domiciled 
would be 
France's 


Otherwise France 
neutrality. It is 
duty to discover such 
plots and put an end to them by taking 
drastic steps with the conspirators.” 


here. 
violating 
clear 


“Oh, I understand all that. But the 
specific charges, the warrant issued 
against them? Surely such charges 


fact, 


What 


must have some groundwork of 
something to base suspicion on, 
is that base?” 
“Tn the dossier which the Istrian min- 
ister presented to the French ministry 
But here: an official 


Gridley asked. 





of justice 


resumé of it is attached to the warrant.” 
Chatigny-Morel exhibited the document, 
stamped and sealed and beribboned. 


It appeared 


Gridley read it hastily. 











that the Istrian minister to Paris, hear- 
ing rumors of undue activity in Istrian 
indebtedness bonds, conducted a quiet 
investigation as to the reason for it. 
Chey were low, had not paid interest, 
tantamount, it seemed, to repudiation. 
In the hands of a man hostile to the 
existent government, they could be used 
to force the new republic into bank- 
ruptcy and consequent destruction. 
\Vho could desire the fall of the govern- 
ment? None but Ferenczy, the exile. 
It was learned through the post office 
authorities that Ferenczy was receiving 
letters from brokers in Paris. It was 
further established that Ferenczy was 
being backed by American interests. 
lerenczy’s late trip to Paris was closely 
watched. Immediately he visited Amer- 
icans resident in France, and was on 
terms of greatest intimacy with the diva, 
larrand, an American, known to be 
ambitious politically. 

“What damned rot!” cried Gridley. 
‘Of all flimsy, trumped-up charges——” 

“Did you ever hear anything to equal 
it in sheer effrontery, Ken?” 

Chatigny-Morel threw his 
apart. 


hands 


“But what can one do, monsieur? 
The dossier was given us by the ac- 
credited Istrian minister in Paris, with 
the demand for the protection of Istrian 
honor here, and for the arrest and ex- 
amination of the suspects, The govern- 
nent of France can do no less than 
obey. The comity of nations renders 
it impossible for France to underesti- 
mate—officially, at least—the word of a 
diplomat accredited to her. We must 
arrest, imprison, examine, try in the 
French courts, those named in the war- 
rant demanded by the Istrian minister. 
Of Ferenczy we could make no excep- 
tion; of mademoiselle we can make none 
—though we do.” 

“How can you make exception of 
her?” Gridley wanted to know. 

“In the first place, because of her 
standing, her position ; and in the second 
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place, because she so convincingly de- 
nied having any knowledge of the affair. 
Save that her unsupported word——-” 

“The point is this, Ken: I simply 
told them I knew nothing of their silly 
old bonds. And that you were the one 
actually engaged in that affair.” 

“Connie! How did you know that?” 
he . demanded. 

“Why, Grendon Paul told me,” she 
said with surprise that he did not recol- 
lect. 

Chatigny-Morel interrupted : 

“Mademoiselle Farrand said that you 
would clear up the affair of the indebt- 
edness bonds. That done to my satis- 
faction as a member of the ministry of 
justice, I am justified in permitting her 
to go free. We have to accept the fact 
that there is some tampering with the 
bonds. If you can account for it to my 
satisfaction, it would he unnecessary to 
place her under formal arrest. If you 
cannot account for it, then I am bound 
by my duty to my government to arrest 
her formally, and hold her in prison 
until her case comes to the superior 
court for trial.” 

“Extraordinary,” exclaimed Gridley. 
“Incredible.” 

“That’s why I sent for you, Ken. A 
brilliant idea of mine, really,” Constance 
said. “I knew you could help me.” 
\nd in her mind there was no more 
of doubt than there would have been in 
a child’s, that her complete freedom was 
a simple matter of moments only. 

Again, in silence while the three 
others watched him with eager expecta- 
tion, Gridley read through the be- 
stamped and besealed warrant and its 
supporting evidence. 

“You mean,” said he in perplexity, 
“that if I confess that it is I who am 
chiefly interested in the Istrian bonds, 
you will release Miss Farrand and ex- 
culpate her completely ?” 

“Yes; if you establish a reasonable 
and credible motive for your interest in 
them.” 
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“Amusing situation, isn’t it?’ Gridley 
said, 

“But,.Ken, it is such a simple affair 
for you; and for me—think what!” 

“True enough, Connie. I want to 
think a moment first. I—if it were my 
secret, my own affair—but it happens 
that it is chiefly the affair of another. 
You understand, messieurs. Still, 
Mademoiselle Farrand—— It’s an un- 
just, silly accusation against her, yet one 
that would discredit her in and 
everywhere. It is not simple, Connie, 
for it is not my secret.” 

“Ken,” she said in sudden fear. 

“And yet,” Gridley went on slowly, 
almost as if he were talking to himself, 
“if I am dealing with gentlemen, as it 
appears that I am, I do see a way clear 
to preserve my self-respect and—— 
Monsieur Morel,” he said suddenly, in- 
creasing now the tempo of his speech, 
“could I not make to you, here, a con- 
fidential statement concerning my in- 
terest in those bonds: make it only for 
the purpose of clearing Mademoiselle 
Farrand, and have your word of honor 
that it would be used for no other pur- 





Paris 


pose ?” 
“Silly question, Ken!” Constance 
cried. ‘Naturally one of the ministry 


of justice is to be tfusted with secrets.” 

Chatigny-Morel nodded 
ance of Gridley’s proposal. 

“Well, then,” Gridley said, “it is I 
who am buying up options on the Istrian 
bonds, on behalf of Walter H. Penni- 
man of New York. Does that suffice 
you?” he asked. 

“Your mere statement, unsupported? 
And it is almost incredible that a finan- 
cier, so astute as Mr. Penniman is sup- 
posed to be, should invest in bonds of 
so little value as those you are buying 
for him,’”’ Chatigny-Morel declared. 

“But what proof can I offer? I 
haven’t a scrap of paper with me—none 
short of the safe deposit vault at Ri- 
basse Fréres.”’ 

Chatigny-Morel considered this. 


his accept- 
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“If you could establish some motive,” 
he suggested, “give me some credible 
motive for that which now seems in- 
credible. Why should you—or Penni- 
man—be interested in those bonds ?’’ 

Again Gridley hesitated. 

“Would you be good enough, if you 
must know, to ask the two gendarmes 
at the door to step outside the apart- 
ment? Iam sure that | can trust mon- 
sieur the chief of police.” 

The police captain gave the necessary 


orders, and admitted his own trust- 
worthiness. 

Then Gridley, lowering his voice, 
said: 


“Penniman plans to overthrow the 
government and put in his son-in-law 
as dictator. And now I suspect | shall 
be arrested as the conspirator for a 
revolution.” 

“Extraordinary !” burst from Chatig- 
ny-Morel’s lips. 

“Ken! 


Gridley shrugged his shoulders. 


Impossible.” 
“Believe it or have no more 
than that to say.” 

Chatigny-Morel broke 
lence that followed. 

“As to your arrest, Monsieur Grid- 
ley, there has been laid no complaint 
against you.” 

“Tdentical cases,” 


not; 


the tense si- 


Gridley commented, 
cramming his hands into his pockets 
with a gesture of completest resigna- 
tion. I’m 
famous as Ferenczy, or as Mademoiselle 
Farrand——” Then, with a_ light 
laugh, he switched to English. “There’s 
something in being a dull clod after all, 
Connie.” 

That seemed, to judge from the ex- 
pression of her eyes, to hurt her a little, 
but she made no direct reply to it. She 
spoke instead to Chatigny-Morel. 

“Ts that convincing to you at last, 
monsieur ?” 

The under-minister 


“However, since not so 


looked at the 


police captain, and found in his expres- 
sion an affirmative answer. 

















“Most satisfactory, I should say,” 
Chatigny-Morel pronounced it. “I 
think we need bother you no more, 
mademoiselle. Ten thousand apolo- 


” 





gies 

“No matter about that now,” Con- 
stance said, as if she were in haste to 
have them gone, ‘What about Fer- 
enczy ?” 

“He, of course, will be released with- 
out more formalities. I shall report the 
case as entirely quashed.” 

“Then, if that is all "she hinted. 

“Yes, we are going immediately.” 
And in Gallic fashion the two took their 
leave. 





As soon as they were gone Gridley 
crushed out a half-smoked cigarette 
against an ash tray. Then he stood for 
a moment in that unusual and wonder- 
provoking attitude, looking across the 
table at Constance who still sat in her 
chair by the window. She watched him, 
fenced with his eyes, though in them 
there was nothing but a compassion for 
her which she both resented and failed 
to understand. Compassion for her— 
Constance Farrand! She darted defi- 
ance at him. He shook his head a little 
from side to side. 

“Qh, Connie,” said he, “what is it 
not costing you, this lust for power and 
adulation ?” 

Even as he spoke her mood relented, 
for there was a tenderness in his voice 
which beat down her resentment almost 
completely. 

“Ken, don’t look at me like that, and 
talk to me so: it’s worse than if you 
condemned me outright.” 

“Neither the one nor the other is of 
any avail. Good-by, Connie,” he told 
her simply. 

Yet after he had gone with no more 
than a colorless echo of his own fare- 
well she found herself flung into an 
abyss of depression, and in vain called 
after him: 

“Ken, Ken, you are too cruel to me!” 
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CHAPTER IX. 

For an indefinite lapse of time after 
Gridley had gone Constance sat as she 
was; not so much with the aspect of 
thinking, or of deciding anything, or 
of regretting anything, but rather as 
being possessed of a lowness of spirits 
that amounted to inanition, of a depres- 
sion beyond any volitional recovery. 
After a time, however, she little by little 
regained her self-mastery, and by an 
effort of acting as if she had to deceive 
herself, she called a servant and com- 
manded harshly: 

“Telephone to the Count Vladimir 
Ferenczy at the Hotel des Tuileries, and 
tell him that I am now ready to see him. 
Bid him come to me at once. And 
bring me champagne immediately, a 
half bottle of the Lanson ’03.” 

But not her acting, nor her effort of 
will, nor the champagne, succeeded in 
reviving her spirits by the time Fer- 
enczy arrived in answer to her sum- 
mons, He, standing broad and straight 
in the doorway after bowing to her as 
he entered, smiled at her as with the 
purpose of reassuring her, and said, his 
low deep voice somewhat softened: 

“It doesn’t matter, mademoiselle, if 
you have failed. I am sure no one 
could have done more than you.” 

“Amazing introduction of yourself,” 
she said harshly, a little baffled by it. 
“Why do you think I have failed? I 
have not failed.” 

Ferenczy, who had read her intelli- 
gently, was perplexed. 

“But you have the appearance of— 
what to say? Ah, perhaps you regret 
success.” 

“Regret it? 
that I do.” 

Still he was puzzled. 
continued : 

“One might say that you are abys- 
mally cast down.” 

She concealed the sureness of his aim 
by laughing it off lightly. 

“That is because of the strain, per- 


I never regret anything 


Unabashed, he 
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haps. It was not easy. I am quite all 
right. Whatever gives you the notion 
that I am not right?” she criticized him 
rather petulantly. “Sit down some- 
where, and smoke.” 

She watched him seat himself, and 
rebelled that he was not yet undeceived 
about her depression. She would re- 
trieve herself now at any cost. 

“IT am wrong when I said it was diffi- 
cult. It was ridiculously easy. What 
fools men are!” 

“T am all curiosity; far more than 
that, in fact.” 

“Curious as to the means, or to the 
facts?” 

“Whichever you prefer to tell me.” 

And what more natural than that 
Constance should prefer to tell of her 
own cleverness? 

“A woman who can act, a woman 
who has brains, can do what she will 
with any man,” she boasted. 

“Granted. In your case, at any rate,” 
said Ferenczy ; and, seeing that she pre- 
ferred to tell of her own part, prompted 
her in that respect. For Ferencezy had 
had no notion of what she meant to do 
when she dropped him at the Etoile on 
their way in from Chateaudun, and 
asked him to wait at the Tuileries until 
she called him, But he could wait then, 
for she had told him that when she sent 
for him, she would have the informa- 
tion he sought. And now she 
ceeded : 

“IT stage-managed it beautifully, 
really. The finest bit of acting, I think, 
that I have ever done. Fortunately I 
had friends enough, and capable enough, 
to see me through it. Raoul Pellerin, 
as the under-minister of justice, was 
impeccable. He has missed his calling, 
and I must tell him so. And he drew 
up the document, too, on paper he got 
from some clerk or other in the min- 
istry, and——” 

“Mademoiselle, I don’t understand it 
at all.” 

“Oh, how stupid you are. 
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was arrested, you see, and sent for Ken 
to help me out, and of course he did. 
Rather clever, in fact. The whole idea 
was mine, You see—but here: the war- 
rant on which | still 
here. Read it. That will tell you bet- 
ter than I can do.” She found the war- 
rant where Pellerin, Chatigny- 
Morel, had left it had served 
its purpose. 

Ferenczy read it once, with fo com- 
prehension of its meaning ; and a second 
time with comprehension all too clear. 

“T see you understand it,” Constance 
smiled at him. 

His heavy brows almost met. 


was arrested is 


alias 
after it 


“Yes, mademoiselle, I understand it 
perfectly.” 
“He had to tell the under-minister, 


who held me in durance, in order that I 
might escape arrest and trial on the 
charge.” 
“And _ he 
course, 
dun, and 


did? He would tell, of 
He came here from Chatcau- 


“Came here so quickly, that we barely 
had time to rehearse our parts before 
he burst in upon us. The the 
warrant was scarcely dry.” 


ink on 
Ferenczy said nothing. He was look- 
ing at Constance without, one felt, actu- 
ally seeing her. He toyed in abstracted 
manner with the document. She won- 
dered that he did not speak. 
“Was it not clever?” she asked pres- 
ently. 
“Clever ? I might add an ad- 
a word one hesi- 
tates to apply to mademoiselle.” 
“What is that?” 
“Diabolically clever, 


don me.” 


Very. 
} 


verb, except that it is 


if you will par- 


“Your enthusiasm does not seem 
quite—well, unrestrained.” 
“IT am afraid, mademoiselle, that I 


could never be a successful diplomat 
To take unfair advantage of a man—I 
have never been able to inure myself 
to it. But if there is a side to be re- 
gretted, I must confess—with all pos- 

















sible admiration I must confess—that it 
was clever.” 

“You are taking this with an extra- 
ordinary coolness.” 

“Am I? Perhaps. 
finitely.” 

“I don’t understand your attitude at 
all. You should at least be grateful.” 

“IT am, inexpressibly so, for your in- 
terest and your unselfish efforts in my 
behalf. It all puts me in a most diffi- 
cult position.” 

“What do you mean?” she demanded. 

“[—find it impossible to use, to my 
advantage, information gained in just 
that way. Other men, perhaps more 
fortunately constituted, might be able 
to. But I——” He shook his head in 
regretful resolution. 

“T understand you less and less.’ 

“He—a friend of yours! In fact, I 
may as well confess that Grendon Paul 
told me he loved you. There was noth- 
for him to He had 
choice in the matter but to betray him- 
self. He had no chance, And in spite 
of my campaigning—in war and in poli- 
tics—I am not yet inured to the taking 
of an unfair advantage.” 

“Unfair advantage? That comes 
precious near to being an insult.” 
“Not an insult, mademoiselle. 
let us manifestation of my 
somewhat warped character. I am not 
without the fullest appreciation of your 
and of your benevolence, but I 
can't make use of information gained 

in that way.” 

“But Grendon Paul will ruin you.” 
“Better that I return to Switzerland, 
id to exile.” 

“Are you, too, trying to put me to 
shame ?” 


I regret it in- 


’ 


ing else do. no 





Only, 


say, one 


eiorts 


, mademoi- 
in the only 
possible way from a position no longer 
If only you had told me what 
you contemplated doing! Tell me this 


‘l am trying to do nothit 


ig 
, save to extricate myself 


11 
selle 


tenable. 


much frankly—ask yourself the ques- 


tion 
ul ] 


and answer it honestly—did you 
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not refrain from telling me what method 
you had in view because you knew I 
would disapprove of it?” 

She evaded the question with a shrug. 

Impossible for her to believe. Yet 
she did Ferenczy the honor of not re- 
senting blindly, but of trying to under- 
stand. 

“But you did accept my aid, you 
know,” she remonstrated after a period 
of thought. 

Ferenczy nodded recognition of the 
fact, though with infinite apology and 
regret. He was a man self-abased, but 
without rebellion against his enforced 
line of conduct. 

“Yes, mademoiselle, 1 did accept your 
aid. What is there to say, except that 
I was overtempted by my love of coun- 
try, by my hatred of exile. Mademoi- 
selle, can you guess what that amounts 
to for me, for Johann Ferenczy ?” 

“Yes, I can guess, I think. Go on. 
I am listening as I never listened to 
man before. (Go on.” 

“And most of all was I tempted by 


your benevolence to me. But, made- 
moiselle, that you—you, that divine 
American whose Thais might at this 


moment be lifting a thousand souls to 
heights of spirituality—that you 
should have stooped to means like 
this——— __ But again a thousand par- 
mademoiselle. It is a subject that 
no further discussion; for the 
we discuss it, the difficult 
I must bid you au revoir.” 

He waited for her reply. She seemed 
not to see him, perhaps not even to have 
heard him, for her rejoinder when at 
last it came was not in keeping with his 
last speech. 

“T wonder,” she said, “if ever woman 
has been so humiliated as I?” It was 


its 


dons, 
bears 
more more 


it becomes. 


not speech, those few words of hers; 
rather was it a haunting cry for mercy, 
from depths unknown to her. 

She moved Ferenczy, however with- 
out purpose, as she had never moved an 
audience before. 
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“Mademoiselle, do not, I beg of you, 
make it so hard for me to pursue the 
path Pe 

She interrupted him wearily. 

“Monsieur le comte, I mean to make 
nothing hard for you. Pursue the path 
you have chosen; it is the right path. 
And go now, please.” 

“Go now, and leave you in this state?” 

i: Cg 

As he looked at her, and sought in 
vain to find words of solace, it seemed 
as if a sudden illumination came upon 
him. 

“Tt is Grendon Paul behind all this.” 

“Grendon Paul?” she wondered 
faintly. 

“Yes; and what he stands for. He 
overtempted me. He brought you to 
this. The world would be the better for 
his taking off. Mademoiselle, since you 
wish me to go, again I bid you—au 
revoir.” 

And in the accent of those last two 
words, this strong and passionate and 
desperate man put a sinister volume of 
meaning, 





CHAPTER X. 


At some—to Constance—very indefi- 
nite interval after Ferenczy’s departure 
her maid came in to announce: 

“An American young lady, Miss Jean 
Jallinger, to see you.” 

Constance scarcely comprehended. 

“Here? To see Now? Jean 
Ballinger?” she said incredulously as 
she willed herself back from her self- 
revilement. 

The maid was contrite that 
which she plainly saw in her mistress’ 
bearing. 


me? 


| ef ¢ re 


“IT can send her away. I regret, 
mademoiselle, announcing to you at this 
time——”’ 

“T will see her, of course,” Constance 
interrupted. “Have her come to me 
here.”” She was beyond perplexity and 
wonderment; quite impassively she 
awaited Jean. 


Ainslee’s 


Jean entered, a somewhat curious 
vision in slippers and stockings that had 
evidently been worn with her dinner 
gown, in a heavy woolen sport skirt and 
sweater, in a fur motor coat and yarn 
cap. 

“Delightfully informal sort of visit, 
Miss Ballinger,” Constance greeted her, 
once more master of herself. “Are you 
indeed alone, or is Miss Craven here, 
too?” 

It seemed to Constance as if Jean 
were reading the plain story of all that 
had just transpired in that room, even 
though her lazy-lidded 
moved. 

“I came alone. Rather audacious, 
don’t you think?’ She gave her coat to 
the maid who had shown her in. 

Constance, awaiting the statement of 
het mission, offered her a cigarette, 
which she took absently. 

“He has been here, and gone, I see,” 
Jean said. 

“Who ?” 

“Ken.” 

Constance would have evaded, but of 
what avail to try to evade a woman like 
this one? 

“Yes. He’s been here and gone,” she 
admitted, not quite intimidating Jean 
with her acted defiance. 

“And you—succeeded:” 

“T succeeded in what?” 

“In making him tell what Ferenczy, 
and Grendon Paul, wished to know? I 
know you succeeded; you look so 
guilty.” 

“I, guilty?” 

Yet there was no rancor in Jean’s 
voice or words ; one might have said that 
she was merely stating an impersonal 
fact. 

“T think,” she said, “that I know how 
you feel about it—now. Of course I 
don’t know much about it; but I have a 
feeling.” 
“You 


eyes scarcely 


rather amaze me. After all, 


may I ask why you came to me at all; 
You aren't so 


or why are you here? 














\2 











young as not to understand what you 


are doing.” 


As 


“Why ask me? I am sure you know. 
I came to ask you not to take advantage 
of—your strength.” 

“Strength? My strength, you say?” 

“No, I can’t say that, after all; that 
is for you to say. More concretely, | 
have come to ask you not to tell Grendon 
Paul what you now know about Ken's 
business. It’s not too late, is it?” 

“T haven’t yet told him, if that is what 
you mean.” 
' “Have you told Ferenczy ?” 

This that Fer- 
enczy had not even so much as inquired. 


reminded Constance 


“No, nor Ferenezy.” 


“IT knew I should be in time,” Jean 
said. Contrary to what Constance ex- 
pected, there was apparent neither in 
her speech nor her faoe any gladness or 


relief, but rather a sort of serene assur- 


ince in herself that mystified her hostess, 
intrigued her, and gave her a sharp pang 
of covetousness for the soul that of its 


own strength could be so unperturbed 
Constance wanted to change the sub- 


“Queer your aunt should let you come 


to me like this. Does she know ?” 
“No; but it would have made no dif- 
ference. I drove myself. That is why 


did not 


that I 
reach you while Ken was here.’ 
“Perhaps that is true.” 


—perhaps it is as well 


“Especially since you have decided, 
after all, not to tell what you learned 
from him.” 

“You take rather a lot for granted.” 

“Oh, I think not, Miss Farrand; not, 
at least. if you can see his point of view 
rather than your own.” 

“Why do look at me like that? 
You hate me, of course.” 

“I don’t hate you. 
feel sorry for you. 


you 


I think perhaps I 
’ No, not quite that. 
I think I feel sorry that you are not 
what you might be.” 

“But Iam Constance Farrand. How 
many are there like me in the world?” 
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isn’t 
It’s so evident, after all, that you 
Constance Farrand.” Jean laughed 
a little. “Lut Ken’s business, you know. 
That is the real thing before us now, 


“Rather futile to discuss that, 
it? 


are 


isn’t it? I wonder if you understand 
all the circumstances. Do you know, 
for example, that, if Grendon Paul 


learns definitely what Ken’s business is, 
he will ruin it immediately ?” 

“That's Ken's affair; not mine.” 

“Ts it any longer Ken’s affair? 
it—haven’t you made it— 
tirely ?” 

“You strike me as being rather im- 
pertinent about it.” 

“Yet you evade a direct answer to 
my question. And the uneasiness about 
it all, the sense of guilt, remains in your 
mind just the same. Therefore it is of 
argue with you. You know 


Isn't 
your affair en- 


no avail to 
I am right 

Constance chafed azainst this impreg- 
nable serenity of assurance; it imposed 
upon her 
own paltriness of spirit. The sole re- 
lief she could for herself 
was a words, of sarcasm, and 
subtle abuse. And instinct told her that 
the release of such a torrent would only 


her an ineluctable sense of 


have made 


storm ol 


weaken and cheapen herself, and leave 


Jean Ballinger unperturbed and pitying. 





How incredibly small and helpless she 
felt before this girl who, in years, was 
child to her, 
nothing. 

“T’ve really only one more thing to 
say, Miss Farrand. And that, perhaps,” 
she added with a faint t 


as a and in achievement 


uch of sarcasm, 
‘will have a stronger appeal to you as 
being somehow a more tangible, a more 
surely comprehensible thing than an ab- 
stract question of right and wrong.” 

“Tt is unbelievable to me that I should 
permit you to insult me like this, and 
say nothing in return.” 


“T think I have a knack of making 


people see clearly, Miss Farrand. What 
You know 
Grendon Paul's power, and his ruthless- 


I was about to say is this: 
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ness, You know, I think, what happens 
to men who get in his way and will not 
of their own accord step aside.” 

“You mean—murder ?” 

“Yes, that is what I mean.” 

“Oh,” exclaimed Constance with easy 
scorn; “but, in Ken’s case, that is too 
far-fetched.” 

“Is it? You know Grendon Paul, and 
you know Ken’s business. I don’t, I 
admit.” 

Constance could not so lightly dismiss 
the thought. “I wonder ws 

“Think it over well. Does that hint, 
at least, not set you to thinking seri- 
ously ?” 

“But that hint, as you call it, 
be nonsense.” 

“Must it be? Is it? 

“It is nonsense. 


You 








must 


You know.” 
I think I hate you. 


are frightening me. Something 
about you frightens me,” Constance 
said. 
“That which frightens you is not 
something about me, but something 


about yourself.” 

“T don’t understand you. My affairs 
are my affairs, yet you choose to make 
them yours. I find myself baffled. My 
affairs are my affairs, and I permit you 
to make them yours.” 

A maid entered. 

“Monsieur Paul is on the telephone,” 
she announced, “and will speak with 
Mademoiselle Farrand.” 

That announcement broke the spell 
for Constance, and brought her to her- 
self again. Fancy being bullied in this 
fashion by a chit of a girl, and to be 
able to say nothing in self-defense. In- 
tolerable ! 

“Switch the call in here,” she com- 
manded the maid with a swift petulance. 
“T will talk with him here.’ And as 
she sat herself at the telephone she so 
far forgot herself as to glare defiance 
at Jean. 

The bell rang. A sense of uneasiness 
grew on her under Jean’s lazy-lidded 
watchfulness as she listened for Paul’s 


Ainslee’s 





voice. Jean left her chair suddenly and 
came over to her. 

“Before you talk with him,” Jean 
said, “I must ask you one thing. Put 
your hand over the transmitter while I 


talk. Why did you do this thing to 
Ken? Did you gain anything from it?” 


“It is not your affair. I will not be 
questioned by you.” 

“You will answer my questions—in 
your own mind if not to me. You did 
this in a burst of jealousy against him 
—ruined him to salve your wounded 
pride. There is really no other reason. 
You would ruin him to give balm to 
yourself for your own folly. Now talk 
with Paul; but I shall stay here, close 
by you, remember.” 

Constance was glad enough to answer 
Paul, who had been shouting at her for 
seconds through the telephone. 

“Yes, Grendon. That mat- 
ter of Ferenczy. Yes, that matter 
of Ken Gridley. I thought you'd 
want to know the most important facts 
to-night. Yes, he told me, of 
course. Why shouldn’t he have told 
me? Wouldn’t you tell me anything I 


yes, 


asked you to? And surely he’s not 
stronger than you.”’ She laughed ex- 
quisitely. 


Then she felt the pressure of Jean’s 
hand on her shoulder, shivered suddenly 
under it, and went on hastily to Paul: 

“Ves, Ken told me all about it. In 
short, the affair of ‘his——” 

Again Constance felt that pressure on 
her shoulder. Jean spoke: 

“Remember, you are afraid; and you 
are afraid not of me, nor of Ken, but 
of yourself. Yourself you cannot es- 
cape. Remember.” 

Paul, meantime, was demanding that 
she continue, fretting over the telephone 
that she had suddenly stopped talking, 
and begging her to go on. She tried 
to shake Jean’s hand from her shoulder, 
but could not. At last she found her 
voice to speak: 

“Yes, of course I know all about it, 














but the facts are—the fact 
is——” Then abruptly she changed her 
halting and hesitant voice and spoke 
with quick staccato: 

“And the fact is I shall tell you noth- 


Grendon, 


ing about it. No, no. Nor 
Ferenczy either. Useless for you 
to keep on. I have made up my 
mind. What ? Your enemy ? 
1? How dare you threaten me? I shall 
not tell you. No, no, no!” She 


listened for a moment more, and then 
put the instrument back upon its hooks. 


She sat back in her chair as if the 
strength had gone out of her, and 
stared at Jean: “You are right; the 


man’s a demon.” 

“Does it matter?” 

“He threatened me. He threatens 
me. Who are you? What have you 
made me do, and how, and why ?” 


sos 


“Do you regret it: 


“Regret it? No. Suddenly I’m glad 
finitely glad. I can’t express it. 
\nd the man threatens me, too. Wait, 
though. Some one else knows. I| must 


warn him.” 

She rang for her maid, who appeared 
at once. 

“lind for me Monsieur Raoul Pel- 
lerin,’ she commanded. “Telephone for 
him to his apartment, to the Sport Club, 
the night restaurants; telephone until 
you find him.” 

The maid departed upon her mission, 
and was speedily back with success. A 
man so well known in the night life of 
Paris was not hard to find. Constance 
clutched the telephone vehemently, and 
spoke : 

“That affair this 
Raoul, you are to say no word of 


it .. No, Not a 


evening, 


here of 


no. word to 


any one. It is my command. Least of 
all to Grendon Paul. You under- 
stand? . .. It is my command.” 


She sat back in her chair and looked 
at Jean in radiant relief. 

“There,” she said. “It 
ended. It exists no more. 


is an affair 
You Have 
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worked a miracle; but you have worked 
it.” 

Nevertheless it was far from being 
Pellerin, impoverished 
man about town, had all along seen in 
the matter vast possibilities for himself. 
Constance’s telephone message to him 
precipitated his activity in his own be- 
half. Immediately he put himself into 
communication with Grendon Paul and, 
as a result of subtle suggestion, was 
honored with an appointment forthwith 
at the Englishman’s suite at the hotel. 
There, after some introductory 
plunged straight into the 


an affair ended 


skir- 
mishing he 
matter. 

‘Between us, Mademoiselle Farrand 
and I staged a sort of modern inquisi- 
tion,” he told Paul, ‘‘as a result of which 
I gained possession of that secret busi- 
ness in connection with the Istrian for- 
eign loan, which brings the American 
to Paris.” 


“Well, and what of it?’ snapped 
Paul. 

“T have that information to sell—at 
a price.” 


“It is not worth a price to me.” 

“Because you expect to get it from 
Mademoiselle Farrand. But she, being 
in love with the American, has at the 
last resolved not to betray him. I come 
from being telephoned to by her, 
threatening me——” 

Paul had heard enough. 

“IT might have suspected it,” he said. 

“Are you willing to talk price?” 

“How should I know that your 
formation is correct ?” 

“Would I lie to you when the truth 
is so easily established?” 

“You might be more convincing if 
you told me by what means you gained 
the information you seek so eagerly to 
sell me.” 

“That I shall do amiably,” Pellerin 
promised with satisfaction; and 
ceeded to give a full account of 
working out of Constance’s plan. 

Grendon Paul approved of it, with 


now 


in- 


pro- 
the 
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that respect which he had only for 
cleverness and for power. 

“A clever woman, 
praised her, 

“The whole affair was clever,” said 
Pellerin, including himself. “But now 
—the matter of price.” 

“Well?” 

“Fifty thousand francs,” said Pel- 
lerin. “Your check will do, since it 
would be difficult to obtain the cash to- 
night: your check, with a description 
in your handwriting covering the reason 
for the issuance of the check.” 

Grendon Paul thought it over. 

“You are a shrewd fellow, Pellerin,” 
he commented, but proceeded without 
further remark to comply with Pel- 
lerin’s request. He handed him the 
check on a French bank, and the cover- 
ing account as requested. 
proved both. 

“And now,” Paul prompted him. 

“Gridley is buying up the Istrian 
bonds,” Pellerin said, “for Penniman’s 
control, so that Penniman may buy for 
his son-in-law the 
Istria.” 

“What? The word was like a bullet. 

Pellerin, a little nonplussed by Paul’s 
unexpected reception of his statement, 
repeated verbatim what he had said. 

Paul’s face was transformed with 
rage, but he strove to keep calm. 

“Tf you will lie to me, Pellerin, lie 
credibly at least.” 

“But it is no lie. 





Pellerin,” he 


Pellerin ap- 


dictatorship of 


It is the truth abso- 


lute.” 

“No concoction of fiction could be 
more nonsensical; it is the sheerest 
bunk.” 


“T am telling. you the truth, mon- 
sieur.” 

“You lie. You are doing me for the 
money.” Paul jumped to his feet. 

Pellerin followed suit. 

“T am as brave as you, monsieur, and 
as powerful. You are trying to get 
your money back. I have told you the 
truth.” 


Ainslee’s 






Paul’s powerful hands shot out to 
the other’s throat. 

“You lie to me. It is not my money 
I want, but the truth. And the truth I 
will have. Give me the truth of it.” 
He choked Pellerin back against the 
wall of the room, and shook him there 
repeatedly. 

But Pellerin, caught by 
though he had been, was a match for 
him. A swift upward kick, a trick prac- 
ticed and approved of all Frenchmen 
of his type, sent Paul reeling away in a 
nausea of agony. 

“T have told you the truth, and I have 
no more to say.” 

“You have lied to me,” groaned the 
Englishman, “but no matter. I shall 
have the truth from her.” 

“That, monsieur, is your affair. I 
bid you au revoir.” 

As Pellerin went out Paul’s valet, 
who had heard the fracas from his quar- 
ters, came running in. 

“Monsieur is hurt?” he inquired. 

“T am all right, Jules. Inquire if 
Miss Farrand is in her apartment. Do 
not tell her who inquires. If she is, 
fetch me my hat and coat and have a 
cab waiting for me.” 


surprise 


CHAPTER XI, 


When he left Constance’s apartment 
Gridley had gone to find his banker, 
and counted himself fortunate indeed 
to find Monsieur Ribasse at that hour 
of the night—for it was then after ten 
o’clock—spending his evening at home. 
Ribasse welcomed him cordially. 

“T do apologize for negotiating affairs 
at this ungodly hour of the night,” Grid- 
ley said, “but a sudden change has en- 
tered into the business.” 

“No word of apology, mon ami. I 
am delighted to see you again, and even 
though it be business which brings you 
here, I am grateful that it does. You 
will come with me into my study?” 
Monsieur Ribasse closed the door be- 




















hind them, with a reassuring sign to 
Gridley that conversation here was con- 
fidential indeed. He ordered cigars and 
cigarettes and whisky, but found Grid- 
ley too impatient beneath his restraint 
to be expected to wait for those evi- 
dences of hospitality. 

“You may talk freely,” he said. 

“As I suggested, Monsieur Ribasse,” 
Gridley sudden change 
taken place which renders it necessary 
for me to close up everything at once. 
[ contemplate leaving for Istria on the 


said, “a has 


early morning train, and yet—and 
yet Well, I must leave, I think. 
Tell me, have you heard further from 
the groups at Roubaix and Lille and 


Tourcoing? Are they still holding out 
for a better price ?” 
“T have heard nothing new.” 
Gridley was slowly walking the floor. 
‘Let hundred million 
francs total I must control fifty 


me see: one 


issue. 


one million. I must have those groups 
in the north of France or | have noth- 
ing to go to Istria with. A matter of 
two million franes, is it not, before I 
have enough—one hundred thousand 


dollars par value at the present rate of 
exchange ?” 

“That will turn the trick for you.” 

“Offer them their price, then. It is 
robhe ry to give them par value for 
which they paid but half, and with the 
bonds selling now at a tenth of par. 
But no matter, I have come out very 
well indeed in the matter of prices so 
far, and I must have their bonds by the 
day after to-morrow.” 

“You are too liberal with them. 
them less.” 

“If I had time to go and see them. 
But now I daren’t.” 

“Something has happened which dis- 
turbs you? Or perhaps you do not care 
to tell.” 

“Yes. 


Offer 


Grendon Paul. I was caught 


by him in something of a trap, and in 
order to clear myself temporarily I told 
a detestable lie.” 


Yet Gridley laughed 
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a little even as he spat out the word. 
“I said that Penniman wanted to use 
the bonds to buy his son-in-law a job 
as dictator in Istria.” 

“Fiction astonishing!” exclaimed Ri- 
basse, perplexity stifling amusement. 

Gridley hurried on: 

“It was necessary to say something 
in order that I might gain the respite 
of some breathing space, at least. How 
long it will take Grendon Paul to learn 
that that is a lie I do not know, and I 
can take no chances.” 

“One doesn’t take chances with Gren- 
don Paul.” 

“Will you do this for me, Monsieur 
Ribasse ?”’ 

“Anything, mon ami.” 
you can of your 
personal attention to-morrow to bar- 
gaining with the three groups in the 
north of France. Get their holdings at 
any cost, and when you have them wire 
me to that effect in care of the Amer- 
ican minister to Istria. [| shall have to 
leave on the early morning train and 
shall have no time to attend to it my- 
I must be there to close with the 


government as soon as | 


“Give as much as 


self. 
have the ma- 
jority of the bond issue; if I am not 
there, Paul will do one 
way or another.” 

“T understand perfectly, Monsieur 
Your matter shall have my 
undivided attention until I have gained 
control of the bonds at the best price 


Grendon me 


Gridiey. 


possible.” 

“T am grateful to you beyond expres- 
sion. What I have done already I could 
not have done without your advice; and 
if I did not have you to rely on now, I 
should be beaten indeed. And now, if 
you will excuse me, I have one or two 
personal matters to attend to, and the 
train departs at six in the morning,” he 
concluded. 

“But wait, mon ami. 
gerous, since Paul knows 

Gridley laughed tenderly, so that 
Monsieur Ribasse’s keen sympathy in- 


Is it not dan- 


” 
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terpreted to him the nature of Gridley’s 
business without knowing its exact de- 
tail. 

“This,” said Gridley as he laughed, 
“is an affair which warrants much risk; 
and after all x 

Monsieur Ribasse smiled in turn. 

“And again, | understand you. There 
is usually but one sort of an affair in a 
man’s life which warrants all risks, and 
therefore I shall not try further to de- 
tain you. Mes bénédictions, cher mon- 
sieur, in this affair as in the other, and 
you shall hear from me in Istria.” 

Gridley’s affair was with Constance, 
and he went back to her immediately. 
To find Jean with Constance was com- 
pletely unexpected, and yet it provoked 
no more speech between them than: 

“Jean, dear.” 

“Ken.” 

It seemed as if by those three words 
each had told the other all that was 
worth knowing. Then Gridley spoke 
to Constance exactly as he had intended 
to speak: 

“T wonder, Connie, if I am always 
coming back to you, or you to me, I 
am here, at any rate.” 

Jean unobtrusively left the room, 
though probably neither Constance nor 
Gridley were aware of her going. 

Constance replied: 

“Ken, I am glad you have come back 
to me. I have much to tell you.” 

Gridley then checked the hasty, even 
the rather nasty, speech that was on his 
lips. 

“Connie, what’s happened? You— 
you've changed. You aren't yourself.” 

“Changed, you think?” she asked with 
a smile such as he had never before 
seen on her lips. 

“Changed indescribably. 
It’s Jean.” 

“Tt’s many things, 
Jean most of all. 
to me?” 

“T came to you to lecture you, per- 
haps even to berate you, and to make a 








What is it? 


Ken. Perhaps 
Why did you come 
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confession. I shall let it go with mak- 
ing the confession.” 

“You have—you have something to 
confess to me?” 

“Yes. 1 am leaving for Istria early 
in the morning. This was my last 
chance to see you. I—oh, I must say 
it, Connie,- but without rancor now—I 
matched my methods with yours in the 
late episode you staged here this eve- 
ning. I told you a detestable lie to get 
out of the—yes, let me call it trap, also 
without rancor,” 

“Trap? What? You understood? I 
didn’t deceive you?” 

“No. I don’t know why. It was 
clever; very clever. At another time I 
might have been deluded. It was, per- 
haps, a bit too specious; the facts were, 
perhaps, too much paralleled with my 
own affairs. But I wasn’t 
And so I lied to you.” 

“You knew all the time that it was a 
trap?” 

“Yes, Connie; at any rate, at the last 
I knew.” 

“How you must detest me.” 

“But I came back to you, you see. 
No, ‘detest’ is not the word; as far as 
possible, I think, from the true state- 
ment. ‘Pity’ perhaps is better; I may 
as well be frank.” 

“T remember now how you looked at 
me when you went. You 
for me?” 

“T think so; as I’ve since been sorry 
for myself. I matched my methods 
with yours, as I say. There is some- 
thing somewhere, isn’t there, about a 
mote and a beam and a neighbor's eye? 
That’s as much as I know about it. 
Aunt Demetra could tell us, but she, 
dear soul, isn’t here; and distance tele- 
phone charges in France are something 
tremendous.” 

“Ken, you’re laughing now.” 

“Perhaps I am, Connie. I’m suddenly 
rather happy.” Nevertheless his face 
became grave again. “I’ve come back 
to confess, you know. Do you want 


deceived. 


were sorry 




















the truth of my business here? You 
shall have it if you want it.” 

“Ken!” 

“T mean it.” 

“Do you mean you'd tell me, really?” 

“Of course; that’s what I’m _ here 
for.” 

“But would you tell me your business 
if I hadn’t—changed ?” 

“All the more surely, I think.” 

“Why? To shame me?” 

He hesitated over his answer. 

“Connie, I don’t know. I dare say 
I would have flattered myself that it 
was a point of honor; but perhaps it 
would really have been to shame you. 
Does it matter?” 

“No, not now. Tell me, Ken, has it 
cost you anything—that trick I played 
on your” 

He thought a moment. Before this 
change in her he probably would have 
told her of the precipitated journey to 
Istria, with its manifold chances for 
failure, perhaps even of the extra tens 
of thousands he must pay for the imme- 
diate possession of the bonds owned in 
the north of France. But now: 

“The greatest cost, I can truthfully 
say, was so complete a loss—yes, com- 
plete, Connie—of my respect for you.” 

“And that, Ken, was of far more 
value to me than to you.” 

“And so, all told, we’re rather well 
out of it.” 

Like an echo to his words came the 
announcement: 

“Monsieur Grendon Paul.” 

Paul followed upon the maid’s heels 
as by the prerogative of intimates, or 
perhaps by the urgency of his mission. 
And so great was that, that he evinced 
no surprise at finding Gridley there. On 
the contrary, his first speech was to 
Gridley: 

“You here? 
well.” 

Constance spoke then: 

“You seem to forget that I hadn’t 
yet said I would see you.” 


Perhaps it’s just as 
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Paul addressed her: “It would have 
made no difference. At least, it would 
have been far wiser to see me than to 
refuse. I have seen Pellerin.” 

This statement opened for Constance 
possibilities not anticipated. 


“Raoul Pellerin? He came to see 
you?” 

a 

“About what?” 

“To sell me the great secret: Grid- 


” 


ley’s secret Paul laughed harshly. 
“And like a fool I bought it; paid good 
money for it before I saw the goods.” 

“Raoul Pellerin sold you the secret?” 
To Constance it incredible. Pel- 
lerin, of all men! What manner of 
friends were these she had cherished in 
Paris ? 

“And after he had got my money, he 
told me a cock-and-bull story that no 
one but a fool, or an ass, could believe.” 

“What did he tell you?” Constance 
asked. 

“That Penniman wants to make his 
son-in-law dictator of Istria. Sheerest 
nonsense! What is the truth? Grid- 
ley, what did you tell her? What is the 
truth of this?” 

“But that is what he told me,” Con- 
stance said. 

Gridley added his word: 

“Yes, that is what I told her. 

“That is what you told her?” 

ae ie 

Not even Grendon Paul could fail to 
believe. 

“Well, you are clever. I thought she 
was clever when I heard Pellerin’s 
story. But I shall have to give you 
credit for going her one better. It’s a 
relief, in any case, to know that I’ve 
not been bilked by Pellerin. I might 
have known that I wasn’t. I choked 
him, the coward that he is, but still he 
clung to it. But I couldn’t believe. And 


was 


so I came to you, Constance. And now 
I want the truth. Only now it must 
come from Gridley himself. Come; out 


with it!” 
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“Well,” exclaimed Gridley, “I must 
say that is cool.” 

“Amazing audacity,” Constance de- 
clared it to be. 

“Not so amazing,” Paul returned, “as 
you may think. Do you realize what 
you’ve done, Constance? What you’ve 
laid yourself open to?” 

“What?” 

“Conspiracy ; the impersonation of a 
French officer, and a high official at 
that. By Jove! Twelve years for the 
lot of you at the lightest sentence. Lese 
majesty; code Napoleon; outraging the 
ministry of justice. Oh, by Jove; silly 
lot you are. And Pellerin, the fool, 
laughed about it as being clever. No 
matter now; out with it, Gridley!” 

Gridley, biting his lip, looked at Con- 
stance, 

She, perplexed, asked: 

“What does he mean?” 

“That you’ve let yourself in rather 
badly, Connie,” Gridley answered. 

“But he’s bluffing, isn't he? I’ve done 
no crime.” 

“Bluffing? Upon my word!” cried 
Grendon Paul. 

Gridley shook his head. 

“No; not bluffing. It’s really rather 
a serious offense, very serious.” 

“But I didn’t know. Pellerin—why 
didn’t he know my danger? Why didn’t 
he warn me?” Constance asked, looking 
in her despair at Gridley. 

Paul laughed again at that. 

“Pellerin, silly ass! What does he 
know but polo patter from the safety 
of the side lines and women’s clothes? 
He or any of your friends, for that 
matter? What would you expect of 
Pellerin ?” 

Gridley spoke now. 

“Stop that abuse. If you've got to 
talk, talk civilly and let us know what 
you want.” 

“Civility and the woman business is 
all right in its place, but this is no place 
for either. You know what I want: 
the truth from you about your business, 


” 
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or Miss Farrand under arrest as soon 
as | can call up the gendarmes from 
the. porter’s lodge. They are there, 
waiting for my call. That is no bluff, 
either; go and see for yourself. You'll 
come back here. Go and see.” 

“And this,” said Connie with fine 
scorn, “is the sort of man I bargained 
with; that I’ve been seen in public with; 
been proud of being with——”’ 

“Oh, stop,” Paul broke in. “I’ve no 
more time for words. Gridley tells, or 
you go to a magistrate. And there’s 
no grace of time for hemming and haw- 
ing. It’s now or never that he tells.” 

Constance got out of her chair quite 
calmly, and stood before Paul, 

“But he’ll not tell you a word. It's 
silly of you to think I’d permit it.” 

“What have you to say about it? 
It’s Gridley to talk now, or you to come 
with me.” 

“I’m ready to come with you. Take 
me.” 

“Take your” Paul said, really sur- 
prised. “You don’t know what you're 
saying. You, Constance Farrand, under 
arrest on an outrageous criminal charge, 
imprisonment for a long term certain? 
Come, Gridley, you can’t hesitate.” 

“Ken, you'll not tell him a word. I 
know what it means if you do. You'll 
not tell him.” That again was Con- 
stance, not in weakness, but with her 
characteristic authority of voice and 
manner, 

Gridley shook his head in bewilder- 
ment. 

“Connie, I don’t know what to do. 
I do know what it means to me to tell 
him. You’ve let us all in so badly. 
Though, of course, I can’t see you taken 
off——” 

Constance interrupted nim: 

“You'll not tell him a word.” Then 
she turned to Paul: “I am ready. Why 
do you not take me away?” 

Paul fixed Gridley’s eyes: 

“Is that your last word on it?” 

Still Gridley hesitated. 





























Constance begged now: 

“Tt is his last word. I want it to be 
your last word, Ken.” 

Paul shrugged his shoulders. 

“Well, then, the one thing I do not 
bluff. If you are ready, Miss 
Farrand 

But at that moment Jean Ballinger 
appeared in the doorway: a dramatic 
entry, though completely quiet. For 
there was that about her which made all 
three occupants of the room follow her 
serene walk to Gridley’s side, where she 


do is 
” 





stood with her hand on his shoulder. 
None of them spoke until she had 
spoken. 


“T have been listening to all this,” 


she said. “I have decided what is best 
to be done.” 
“And I, too, have decided, Jean,” 


said Constance with tranquility. 

Jean asked no questions. 
Paul what 
he wants to know about your affairs, 


‘You are to tell Grendon 


Ken,” she said. 

ean! And you know—you your- 
self told me—what it means to him,” 
he replied. 

“Yes, I know,” Jean returned. 
things are different now. 
well, are to be considered. I have a 
feeling, now, that it will come out all 
right. Tell him, Ken.” 

“Then I shall tell you,” said Gridley. 
“And I'll begin at the big end. It is a 
declaration of war against you, Grendon 
Paul, against you and the interests be- 
hind you, I intend to increase the pro- 
ductive wealth of the new smaller na- 
tions of Central Europe and give them 
a chance to grow, instead of smothering 
their nationality under your domination 
as you are now doing. You, and the 
interests behind you, would ruin them 
by keeping their international exchange 
rate low, by making exports impossible, 
by stifling production under the heaviest 
possible costs. You, and your interests, 
would see them die as nations, in order 
that you may prove to the world that 


“But 
Now you; as 
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a grave’ mistake was made in setting 
them up as separate states.” 

Grendon Paul frowned at him. 

“You are talking Greek to me. What 
has all this to do with Istrian bonds?” 

Gridley now at greater 
length, 

“| started with Istrian bonds because 
they are low, and because they are held 
chiefly in France where I could most 
easily pick them up. It is all my affair, 
really; Penniman is merely backing me. 
Let me go back a bit. It is a fact— 
and if you do not know it, then the 
interests behind you know it--that an 
\merican, who sought to obtain conces- 
sions soon after the Versailles treaty 
was signed for the development of the 
vast water power in the hinterland of 
the Alps and along thé Danube, was 
mysteriously stopped by some unknown 
powers 


explained 


from obtaining those conces- 
sions from the governments in question. 
That was I. By the use of the water 
there I could have cut manu- 
facturing costs in Istria to one fifth of 
what they are now, and so made Istria 


by this time a strong, self-reliant, and 


pe ywer 


solvent country. But you, or the powers 
behind you, wanted Istria still to buy 
your coal at exorbitant prices; wanted 
to smother Istria and permit her no ex- 
port trade. My development of Istria’s 
water power would have ruined your 
plans completely; hence it was not 
granted me. 

“Now, however, I have so arranged 
things that you must come out and fight 
ine in the open, before the world, or 
grant me my concessions there, I con- 
trol now the foreign indebtedness of 
Istria. To-morrow I can throw her 
into bankruptcy. I do not intend to do 
that, provided the Istrian government 
gives me the concessions I want. It 
may look like blackmailing the govern- 
ment into giving me what I want; it is 
in reality forcing you out from control 
there. And little by little I intend to 
extend my plans to include countries 
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adjacent to Istria. There is’ nothing 
more to be said about it, I think.” 

It was indicative of the man he was, 
that Grendon Paul gave no manifesta- 
tion of his real thoughts. He merely 
said: 

“No, there is no more to be said. I 
understand clearly, and time presses. 
Thanks, I shall be going now.” With- 
out waiting for another word, he turned 
on his heel and left the apartment. 

The manner of his going—its 
brusqueness, its haste, its quality of 
ruthlessness—left a pall of sinister ap- 
prehension upon those left in the room. 

Constance could not take her eyes off 
Gridley. 

“And so,” she broke the tense silence, 
her voice torn with bitterness and self- 
denunciation, “that is ended. It was 
not even permitted to me to save my- 
self.” 

Gridley could not be reassuring, be- 
cause he knew what it meant. 

“Well, Connie, don’t worry 
There is still a chance——”’ 

Constance interrupted. 

“He will never let you out of 
alive. I know him.” 

Gridley could only shrug his shoul- 
ders. 

Constance now came nearer to him. 
“Ken,” she said in a low, beseeching 
voice, “I want to talk to you.” She saw 
Gridley looking at Jean Ballinger, and 
in her weary voice she begged: “Do 
you mind going away for a moment, 
Jean? I want to talk with Ken.” 

“Of course not,’ Jean agreed will- 
ingly. “Call me when you want me.” 
She left the room. 

Gridley, curious and_ still on his 
guard, waited for Constance to speak; 
and never, it seemed, had speech been 
so hard for her. 

“Where and how to start, Ken,” 
said, “I scarcely know. I am so com- 
pletely changed that I do not know my- 
self.” 

“There is nothing that you need to 


about it. 


Paris 


she 
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say, Connie. 
happy——” 

“You must listen to me, Ken. Why 
did I betray you in this fashion? Do 
you know?” 

Gridley could say nothing. 

“Oddly enough,” she explained, “be- 
cause I loved you so much. You hurt 
me terribly, down there at Demetra 
Craven’s, when you spurned me. I was 
mad with the hurt of it. I felt that at 
any cost | must have my revenge. So 
odd it is that it was alk because I loved 
you too much.” 

“Please don’t. 
feel 7 

“Hear me through, Ken. This must 
be the last time that I talk with you as 
I must talk now. You told me—you 
have always told me—that if I could 
change, could be more that which you 
would have me be, that you could love 
me. Well, that change has come to me. 
Do you not know it?” 

“Connie, I do know it. 
Connie, it’s—you can’t— 

“But you can love me 
moment—a moment only. 
I ask.” 

Again Gridley could say nothing. 
She seemed to understand, and went on: 
“Jean is for you, I know. 
yours, and for you, for all time. 

are to go to her, Ken.” 

“You grieve me beyond description. 
Don’t, I beg re 

“But let this be my hour, Ken, or 
shall I say my minute? It shall be\no 
more than that. I must have it. I ask 
no more of you. It must suffice me for 
my life, for I know that I shall never 
love another man. One kiss, Ken, for 
me to remember into eternity. Let it 
even be Jean in your arms, if you will, 
so long as it is you in mine.” 

“Connie, it will be you—for this min- 
ute. The first time— 

“Yes, and the last, Ken.” 

A moment later shots rang out in the 
street below; came hysteric cries of 


I know, and I am very 





You make me 





But—but 


now, Ken, a 
That is all 


She is 
You 
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“Murder! Assassination!” There was 
the swift running of feet; the whistles 
of the guards; more shots. 

Constance reeled back from Gridley’s 
embrace. 

“It is Grendon Paul,” she gasped. 
“Queer that I should know it, but I 
do.” 

“Connie, give me now strength to 
leave you,” begged Gridley. 

She pushed him away from her. 

“Go and see what it is in the street.” 

Gridley went out almost blindly. 

“Jean, Jean, dear, will you come to 
me quickly?’ Constance called. 

Gridley was back in a very few min- 
utes to find Jean and Constance stand- 
ing arm in arm before the fireplace, 
waiting for him. 

“Yes,” he said, “it was 
Paul; shot as he left here.” 

Constance received the news with a 
strange tranquility. 

“IT knew it must be. 


Grendon 


Who shot him? 
Do they know ?” ’ 

“Yes. Ferenczy,” said Gridley, his 
voice shaken. 
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“Ferenczy!” cried Constance. “I 
might have known that, too. I could 
have guessed it from Ferenczy’s tone 
as he left me to-night.” 

“And _ Ferenczy ?” 
“Did he escape?” 

“No, dear,” Gridley said. “I believe 
he did not try. He followed his victim 

by his own hand. A brave man’s 
death; there was nothing else that Fer- 
enczy could have done.” 

Jean spoke: 

“T had a feeling—— Ken, 
Constance. Help me with her.” 

But Constance found a chair for her- 
self. 

“No, no, don’t touch me again, Ken. 
I am all right. Rather a shock. Take 
me now, you two, back into the coun- 
try with you, and show me, Jean, 
through your eyes—what was it you 
said? The hills and the stars, and the 
vastness of the universe at night, the 
only splendor, the only magnificence, 
beside which all this is nothing.” 

“And in them,” said Jean, “you will 
find the strength you need.” 


Jean inquired. 
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FROM the Health Show comes the report that man, not woman, ranks first 
as a thing of beauty, but a popular vote would hardly endorse that opinion. 
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MAH JONG is not a game of chance but of skill, rules a judge in a gambling 


case. 


But great skill must have been necessary in the case of four wealthy 
Chinese who played the game for grains of rice. 


“East Wind” put over a master 


play by which his three opponents and their descendants for three generations 
had to cultivate twenty-five hundred acres of rice land to pay what he had won. 


% 


ORE cruel than the French esthete’s dictum, that no blonde could be con- 
sidered beautiful, is the report from the divorce court that blondes do not 
make good wives because they are material, aggressive, restless, changeable, and 


fond of roaming. 


The judge says women with big noses, high cheek bones, and 


dark tresses are the only safe ones to marry; for they are thrifty, hard working, 
and sensible. 





3ut there is no fear among the blondes that their charms will fail. 
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HAT’S the psychology of a 
W male dancer, anyway?” de- 

manded young Doctor [Edgar 
Merrington. 

Young Geoffrey Manners laid one 
silken instep tenderly over the other one 
that was cocked up on the piazza rail- 
ing. He was feeling kindly toward the 
universe this evening. Merrington had 
just diagnosticated little Evie’s trouble 
as common overeating, complicated by 
an acute attack of Manners temper, 
rather than anything more mysterious. 
Also, the double oleander, silver as fish 
scales worked into the spattered pat- 
terns of moonlit foliage, lay just be- 
yond his toes, and the radiance came to 
him mixed with the perfume of the gar- 
den and the more distant tang of the 
sea. He was sensitive to such things. 
Moreover, as he always remembered at 
such high moments of beauty, he was 
actually married to Regina. He won- 
dered whether the impression of novelty 
which persisted about the memory arose 
from the fact that Regina, in spite of 
three years of matrimony and Evie, was 
about the least married young woman 
he had ever met. There were disad- 


vantages, infernal disadvantages, about 
her calm assumption of separate and un- 
limited freedom, but all the same she 
did give life piquancy; she did keep 
A certain 


them from settling into a rut. 


DANCER 


By Beatrice Ravenel 


Author of “The Message of Ginevra,” “The Elimination of 


Fernando,” etc. 
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artistic pride crossed his mind, a satis- 
faction with his own broad-mindedness. 
After all, he was a man capable of ap- 
preciating the piquancy instead of cen- 
tering his attention on the disadvantages. 

**A male dancer :’’ he repeated dream- 
ily. “You open vistas. I see ranks of 
beautiful young men making ceremonial 
gestures like cameos. In temples, be- 
tween tall green grotesques and columns 
and __ things. And bull-roarers—and 
lovely, carnivorous surges of feeling as 
the priest held up the oozing sacrifice 
to the devouring sun. Meaning, of 
course, what I think is the psychology 
of Marcos?” 

“Naturally. He looks as though he 
ought to be kept in a cage.” 


‘He does, rather. I like to watch 
him. Interesting chap until he begins to 
talk. What’s your objection?” 


Merrington set his obstinate shoulders 
straighter. 

“Everything. 
spectable.” 

Geoff lifted his feet and let them fall 
again, laughing delightedly! 

“How sweetly cute of you!” 

“You know what I mean. He doesn’t 
look like a decent human being. Look 
at his mouth. You never see a decent 
American or Englishman with a moist 
pink mouth like that. And the way his 
hair grows, almost like fur, down the 


He doesn’t look—re- 




















nape of his neck—regular rudimentary 
mane. There’s something wrong about 
him. I hate to him turned loose 
among our nice girls; it gubs me the 
wrong way.” 

“Seems to have behaved perfectly 
No complaints.” 

Merrington struck a match. As the 
breeze flickered it out he tossed it aside 
irritably and forgot to feel for another. 

“What’s he doing here anyway? It 
seems to me that he would be too im- 
portant a person in his own sphere to 
be coaching a charity show down here 
in Florida. He’s a man you've heard 
Vannie tells me.” 

“According to Regina, he isn’t quite 
in the first light, but has danced with 
t and will be. You know 
what reasons a man like that may have 
because he frequently hasn’t any. He 
may want a rest, or to get away from 
the people he knows, or he may have 
other Geoff's 


see 


ol, so 


| 


nem 


never 


lingering.” 
light tone suddenly pulled up as though 
at an obstacle. Merrington turned and 
strolled down the walk that led, like 
a strip of white velvet carpet, down to 


reasons for 


the gateposts from which the iron gates 
had been swung back for the season, in 
the manner of this colony. He 
twisted a leaf from the laurel that 
pushed itself betw@en the spokes; then, 
as though making up his mind, he came 
back almost on a run. 

“Geoff,” he saia abruptly. 

Geoff blinked. He had not been 
asleep, only yielding to the influences 
of the hour, and he had rather hoped 
that Merrington would take himself off, 
or, better still, light a cigar at last and 
settle down into that companionship 
without words which would enable him 
to catch the phrases that were whizzing 
like around his head. They 
would fit into the short story he was 
writing; it needed a night exactly like 
this. Merrington had a sensible sort 
of reliability about him that gave a tem- 


casy 


insects 
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of safety as if the world were, after 
all, anchored to something solid. It 
wasn’t like the doctor to be fluttery and 
hesitant ; he was generally only too cock- 
sure. 

“Geoff,” he repeated, biting his laurel 
leaf and speaking rather mumblingly in 
consequence, “what would you say if 
I purposed to do you the honor of en- 
tering your family?” 

Geoffrey’s mind was still on his own 
thoughts. 

“Do you mean Evie?” he asked ab- 
sently. ‘“‘She’s a sweet trick, but she’s 
only two and three months. You'd have 
to wait some time.” He sat upright as 
though moved by a spring. “You don’t 
mean little Vannie, do you?) Why she’s 
a child.” 

“She'll be eighteen sometime.”’ 

“Will she though? How time gets 
from you. Does she know?” he 
asked quite seriously. 





away 


The doctor threw away the rest of the 
leaf. 

“Of course not,” he exploded. “Di n't 
you suppose that I’ve been telling myself 
every day and every night that she’s a 
child? I know that as well as you do. 
It’s an outrage and a shame for a girl 
as young as that to marry—to make a 
choice for life before she knows what 
life is, to shut all the other doors. 
Haven't I been in a fiery furnace about 
Fi 
“Then why not wait?’ asked Geoff 
with the sweet reasonableness awakened 
in us by our  neighbor’s troubles. 
“You're still in the flower of youth, my 
We're about the same age, and 
I’m not thirty nearly.” 

“You ass!” groaned out the doctor 
with whole-hearted virulence. “You 
blind, blatant ass! Don’t you see that 
I don’t dare to wait? If I don’t marry 
her, somebody else will. You know it 
yourself. That’s what you were driving 
at when you said that he might have 
—other reasons for lingering here.” 


son, 


peramental person like himself a sense “She wouldn’t,” said Geoffrey, stung 
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to the defense of his kindred. “She 
wouldn’t be such a fool. Nice girls may 
amuse themselves with that sort of man, 
especially girls who take dancing as seri- 
ously as Vannie does, just as they take 
up other exotic fads, but they don’t 
marry them—not girls of our world.” 

“Sometimes they do.” 

“Well, sometimes,” conceded the 
other, “but not a girl who’s been brought 
up like little Vannie. Why, she’s Re- 
gina’s first cousin.” 

The doctor gave a short laugh, 

“Have any of you ever been able to 
foresee what Vannie will or won't do? 
When she left that top-notch school in 
New York because she said that she 
wasn't learning anything that would help 
her career all you said was that nice girls 
might take up dancing as a fad but 
they seldom became public performers. 
At present Vannie makes no secret of 
her intention to head that way.” 

“I know,” agreed Geoffrey. He 
added with the simplicity of manner that 
hid considerable subtlety of thought, 
and went perfectly with his large, limpid 
blue eyes and rather moony attitudes. 
“Personally, I should welcome you into 
the family circle with open arms, and 
so would Regina. As for my father- 
in-law he would shed large tears of joy 
on your shoulder. His job as Vannie’s 
guardian has been a serious one, though 
all her money came from the other side 
of the family, from the Kingstones, her 
mother’s people. She had the greatest 
confidence in him because of his interest 
in reforms and his public spirit. He’s 
the sort of who never shirks 
jury duty, you know, and he’s been on 
more boards and committees than any 
man living. The one thing he can’t 
swing is Vannie. Sometimes I think 
he pushes moral suasion a bit too far.” 
He solemnly extended his hand. “Be- 
tween you and the stage I vote for you. 
Accept my blessing.” 

“As a choice of evils, I thank you,” 
responded the doctor. ‘It won’t be a 
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brilliant match, but I’m not dependent 
on my practice, you know. I can give 
her what she’s used to, even if she 
hadn’t anything of her own. You know 
who I am, as far as that goes. If you 
want a character with me ask Doctor 
Glenaire, of New York. He'll tell you 
that, if I follow his advice and go abroad 
and work under certain men—as I in- 
tended to do next year—I have a career 
of my own before me. I was an interne 
in his sanatorium for some time. My 
only fear is that Vannie’s career will 
attract her more.”” He gave his short, 
uneasy laugh again. As he dropped 
down into a wicker chair near Geoff 
the chair gave a squeak of protest under 
his robust weight. He was a good- 
looking, big-boned*man without super- 
fluous flesh. Mindful of the sick baby 
in the house, with his doctor’s seventh 
sense, he shifted his position gingerly. 
The two men smoked in silence for a 
few moments ; then Geoff spoke between 
meditative puffs. 

“T don’t see why she shouldn’t get 
on with you. You'd be infernally con- 
siderate of her, and she'll get resigned 
to the sheltered life when she has a kid 
or two to keep her at home—not right 
away, but when He 
paused, remembering that the kid hadn't 
exactly worked that ‘Way with his own 


she’s older.” 


wife. “I don’t believe Vannie is the 
type to be happy on the stage. You 


know I saw something of that attractive 
genus, the female mime, when I had my 
play produced. I never had but one, but, 
as Mulvaney said, though I 
juced later, 1 was a corporal once. 
Kindly see that they grave on my tomb- 
stone that, with all my faults, I once 
had a play on Broadway. As I say, I 
saw actresses at the time. They were 
very nice to me.” 

“They would be.” 

“In a sisterly way” said Geoff primly. 
“That was during my young married 
days. I came to this conclusion. *There’s 
no reason that a stage person shouldn't 


was re- 























be a perfectly nice woman in every 
sense, but there is every reason, if she 
wants to get on, that she must be a self- 
centered woman. And that,” summed 
up Geoff judicially, “is what I don't 
care for in a woman. I like her to be 
centered on me, or on whomever her 
husband happens to be. It’s better and 
happier for him, and I honestly believe 
that it is for her, too.” 

“The sentiments of the meeting are 
unanimous,” Merrington 
ironically. ‘“That’s the way every nor- 
mal feels. Unfortunately, I’m 
civilized enough to see both sides of it. 
It’s a damned hard pull when a girl has 
to choose whether she'll center on her 
home or on her genius.” 

“Oh,” remarked Geoff comfortingly, 
“little Vannie isn't as bad as that, Edgar. 
She's -talented, but hardly a genius, I 


suppose.” 


responded 


man 


“I devoutly hope not. 
that 
persuading her that she is.” 
“Have to go on now. 
to worry; 
taken 


And I hope 
isn’t 
He got up. 
Tell Regina not 
just to see that the powders 
every two hours until the 
temperature is normal, and diet as di- 
rected.” 


“Better 


even. more devoutly Marcos 


are 


tell Miss Neal.” The 
etween Geoff's boyish-looking eyebrows 
deepened for a moment. 

It’s a blessing to have a resident 
trained nurse in some ways. It leaves 
Regina freer, too. She’s out this eve- 
ning,” 


lines 
b 
**She’ll remem- 
ber. 


The reasons that the man who called 
himself Cleon Marcos had for being in 
Florida during the height of the 
theatrical season, instead of in New 
York or Paris or perhaps Athens, were, 
as he would have been the first to tell 
you, strictly his own business. Who, 
after all, has the right to question an 
artist as to his habitat? He obeyed the 
power of his impulses; he followed, as 
he might have said had he only read 
Shelley, the spirit of his feet. His feet 
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were among his most significant at- 
tributes. 
At all events, one morning when 


pretty young Mrs. Geoffrey Manners had 
held up the whole line of wheel chairs in 
front of the great hotel, and had rather 
tentatively suggested to him that the 
charity entertainment which she was 
getting up for the Japanese relief fund 
was in need of a guiding and authori- 
tatively artistic hand he listened quite 
graciously. Mrs. Manners was gener- 
ally listened to. When he discovered 
that, though the play was to take place 
at the hotel, most of the cast was to 
come from the small but severely select 
colony a few away, which 
sisted principally of New York people 
in search of climate, and that as many 
of the rehearsals as possible had better 
take place in the clubhouse there, Mar- 
cos became more deeply interested and 
named a sum for his which 
Regina knew to be absurdly reasonable. 


miles con- 


services 


“There's no use asking these people 
to take part,”’ she explained, her glance 
sweeping the personnel of the piazzas 
and of the palm-edged road, which 
bloomed with the vivid color of sport 
clothes. ‘They're here to-day and gone 
to-morrow. Besides, the public is so 
much more likely to come to see us,” 
she added without conceit, but as stating 
an undeniable fact. ‘You'll find us in 
earnest, Mr. Marcos.” 

Marcos smiled. He knew that the 
public would certainly flock to see what 
they called the real thing in society. 
Also, he knew what to expect in the 
way of work from amateurs. After the 
first try-out he decided that he had never 
met a more hopeless crowd. The stand- 
ard of good looks was high, though 
not so high as among picked profes- 
sionals, of course. The young ladies— 
they were so patently that—were pa- 
thetically anxious to do their best, but 
their best was—well, what could one ex- 
pect? Dancing, in the opinion of Mar- 
cos, was not the business of young 
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ladies. They lacked the very essentials ; 
they lacked the passion, the savagery, 
the abandonment on which the dance 
was based. Mrs. Manning came nearest 
to satisfying him, but she was already a 
little too heavy, not sinuous nor gracile 
enough. As for the rest, there was 
something about them that exasperated 
him. Perhaps what summed it up was 
his feeling that you couldn’t touch them. 
If he could have caught them by the arm 
and yanked them to the back row, as he 
might have done other girls whom he 
had trained, he would have done some- 
thing with them. But as artists they 
were negligible, impossible. 

Until Mary Vance Miller came, the 
girl they called little Vannie. 

One morning the rehearsal had been 
going badly. It had been found neces- 
Sary to pad the play, which was, in def- 
erence to local feeling, an extravaganza 
based on the story of the Floridian foun- 
tain of youth. Geoff Manners had been 
tunning over some lyrics suggested by 
Marcos, the chorus coming in raggedly 
like a pack of half-trained beagles. Sud- 
denly he stopped, frowned, and began 
sorting the sheets into two piles, one of 
which he handed to Marcos. 

“We shan’t need these,” he observed 
coldly. 

Marcos turned them over. 

“Why not?” He disliked Manners, 
his calm superiority, a certain aristo- 
cratic simplicity about him, and the feel- 
ing put a bluster into his tones. “If 
they were good enough for Broadway— 
and they made a hit there Oh, well, 
if you want a Sunday school entertain- 
ment——”’ 

“We do,” said Geoff imperturbably, 
“or what you mean by one. Come on, 
Dessie, we'll try that bit over.” 

Desmond Fisher, a tall, cadaverous 
youth with bright-red hair, opened his 
mouth and shut it again without utter- 
ing a note. He raised one leg and seem- 
ingly forgot to put it down, roosting on 
the other like a crane while he gazed 
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into the distance. 


He was the comic 
man, and the only person who was tak- 
ing the play with deadly seriousness, be- 
ing determined to infuse into it some- 


thing of beauty and distinction. Being 
cursed with a humorous -cast of feature, 
he was always fated to be the comic 
man, even in real life. Whatever he 
did was funny. 

“Wait. I’ve an idea,” he uttered in 
his queer, high tones. “I was looking 
at some pictures—medieval stuff. Why 
can’t we do a dance of death between 
the acts before they find the fountain? 
They used to dance them in the street, 
a sort of chain thing, and everybody 
dressed like the king, or the soldier, or 
the bride, or some stock character, meet- 
ing Death again and again in the dance 
until he captures them all. It would be 
great. Mr. Marcos could be Death, of 
course.” 

In his excitement, he began illustrat- 
ing what he meant, dancing about the 
narrow platform at the end of the club- 
house ballroom, impersonating first one 
character and then another, improvising 
steps. In the midst of a courtesy which 
was to express the despair of the queen, 
he went over the edge. There was a 
shriek from the chorus. As Geoff said 
later, at least ten arms and legs and 
three red heads seemed to go through 
the air. Dessie gathered himself to- 
gether, somewhat in the attitude of a 
spider, and continued his impassioned 
monologue as though there had been no 
interruption whatever. 

“T’ll be the fool,” he said entirely 
seriously. 

A sound from the opposite end of the 
room made Marcos tusn_ suddenly. 
Somebody was sobbing. On Regina’s 
shoulder an exquisite girl was rolling her 
bright head to and fro. Her voice was 
coming in agonizing gusts. 

“Vannie—what’s the matter? 
anything hurt you? Vannie——’ 

The girl lifted her face, screwed up 
into an indescribable mixture of expres- 
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sion, tears running down her pink 
cheeks. 
“He—he’s so funny!” she sobbed. 


“He did that just as if—he was paid to 
do it.” She relapsed into gurgles. 

Desmond, on the floor, tried modestly 
to dissimulate his feelings. Drake, 
when «knighted by Queen Elizabeth, 
could not have looked very differently. 
This, it was evident, was the proud mo- 
ment of his life; everybody knew that 
he adored Vannie. 

Marcos himself could not have told 
when the vague idea crystallized into a 
determination. He had seen from the 
first that the girl was a born dancer, 
just as others might be born with a 
voice. He began to regret that certain 
other attractions had beckoned to him 
before her coming, and threatened to 
become entanglements. He wanted to 
devote himself to her and it was abso- 
lutely essential that he should be care- 
ful. The girl had the sort of beauty 
that roused curiosity, and she had, be- 
sides, a very individual quality. Tem- 
perament with the cachet of gentility 
was the nearest he could get to express- 
ing it. And, what was also important, 
she had a great deal of money. 

It was unfortunate for his plans that 
she should be staying with the Manners. 
Ever since the episode of the songs 
Geoffrey, though always courteous, had 
not been a genial person to meet. Mar- 
cos understood that the dislike was now 
mutual, and he would have preferred re- 
maining away from the house, a course 
which, for other reasons, was not prac- 
ticable. 

One afternoon, on arriving at the 
gate, he found Regina and her husband 
on the way out. Regina stopped the car 
to hail him gayly. 

“There are some wonderful embroid- 
‘ries downtown,” she began. “‘Just the 
thing for my costume. Lila Vincent 


told me, so I’m running off after them 
before the other women scoop them in. 
\n Armenian has them, a man with the 
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most crossed eyes you ever saw and the 
most delicious name—you'd never guess 
it—Ananias! Doubtless most appropri- 
ate. Did you suppose that anybody was 
named Ananias?” She smiled into his 
eyes, a smile that was like a caress. 

He forced himself to answer lightly. 
His sallow face had shown a curious 
gray tinge. 

“It is not so unusual. They had a 
great astronomer named Ananias of 
Shiraz.” After the car had passed he 
stood still for a moment, then shrugged 
his shoulders as he went through the 
gate without ringing the bell. 

“Kismet,” the shoulders 
say. 

He found Vannie where he had ex- 
pected to find her, in the garden, where 
high hedges shut off the view of the 
road, and a little fountain splashed in 
its round marble basin. There were 
oleanders here like huge bouquets, and 
orange trees, and a slightly overgrown 
effect which pleased Marcos because it 
reminded him of the gardens at home. 
The girl came to meet him with that 
reserved intensity he found so piquant. 

“T’ve been practicing our dance,” she 
told him. ‘‘Marcos, you do think I could 
be a professional, don’t you?” 

His dark eyes, just too near together 
in the handsome, pale face, considered 
her. 

“Perhaps, if 
trained.” 

“T am trained,” she answered with a 
touch of haughtiness. “I have had les- 
sons from some of the best teachers in 
New York.” 

“Lessons for amateurs,” he scoffed. 
He sat beside her on the marble bench 
and took her hand in his, in an experi- 





seemed to 


you were properly 


mental, impersonal manner, bending 
back the fingers. “You haven’t any 
bones; that’s one advantage. How 


would you like to have a bone broken 
in your foot, as some of the French 
dancers have? No, it’s not necessary.” 

She braced herself, letting him keep 
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the fingers in his. If she was going 
to be a professional, she would have to 
get used to being handled. She ought 
te be glad that he hadn’t touched her 
foot. 

“Tf you like,” he went on in the same 
cool fashion. “I can teach you some 
things while I’m here—if you're in 
earnest. I shouldn’t care to waste my 
time on you otherwise.” 

The indifference thrilled her. He was 
beginning to treat her seriously at last 
as an artist, not with conventional com- 
pliment. 

“Earnest?” she repeated. “Why, I'd 
do anything. Isn’t it a shame that I 
have to wait? You know Regina’s 
father, don’t you? Well, he won’t hear 
oi it, and he has charge of everything 
I own until I’m twenty-one or marry. 
And I shan’t be twenty-one for more 
than three years.” 

The garden murmured around them. 
It was like a continuation of its warm 
impersonality. 

“Then why not marry?” 

The girl laughed, a sharp little trill 
that was not quite at ease. 

“Wouldn’t that stop everything?” 

“Not if you married the right kind 
of man.” Marcos got up with the slow, 
feline grace that was a part of him, like 
his fine, slightly biunt features, and 
close-cropped black hair that resembled 
fur. As Geoff had said, all that he 
needed was a white star on the forehead. 
“T hadn’t intended to tell ‘you this so 
soon, but I will. As soon as I saw you 
I recognized the dancing partner I’d 
been looking for. You've got individ- 
uality. Together we’d have the world 
in a sling.” 

“Uncle Albert would never let me,” 
she murmured, willfully misunderstand- 
ing him. “Art is all very well, but I’m 
going to be practical, too. I know bet- 
ter than to try to work up from the 
ranks and live on my salary. I want 
enough money back of me to do as I 
choose.” 





“Absolutely right. You want your 
own company.” He stopped in front of 
her so that she had to look down to 
avoid his eyes. He knew that she was 
too proud to admit his dominance by 
looking down and his gaze fastened on 
hers and held it. “Marry me—as a mat- 
ter of form if you like—and your for- 
tune is your own. Instead of working 
up, you'd begin at the top. I shouldn't 
ask you this if I couldn’t put you there 
It doesn’t do for me to blow my own 
trumpet, but I’m not a nobody.” 

Little Vannie’s toes turned in. Her 
whole sensitive body drew together like 
a disturbed sea anemone. Then she an- 
swered very low: 

“Yes, I know; I've heard of you.” 

“I’m glad of that.” The hands that 
he held clasped behind his back were 
working nervously, but his voice re- 
mained cool and serious. ‘‘You'll think 
it over. You'll decide that’s the wisest 
course.” His clear-cut foreign tones 
planted the suggestion like darts into her 
brain. “I’m not going to worry you— 
either now or afterwards. Only remem- 
ber that I’m there, at your service.” At 
the gap in the hedge he paused. “On 
the other side they know me better than 
they do here.” He presented it like the 
supreme credentials. 

After he had left her the girl sat hud- 
dled on her corner of the bench, gazing 
into the pool of the fountain. It was 
too spattery to be a crystal, and there 
were deep green shadows in it among 
the rocks at the bottom, sinistér, quiver- 
ing shadows. In her absorption she did 
not notice two separate sounds that dis- 
turbed the sleepy air. One was the cau- 
tious shutting of a window in the house 
behind her. The other was caused by 
the footsteps of a solidly built young 
man on the gravel walk. At the win- 
dow the face of a woman, a misty, blond 
face, vanished behind the thin curtains 
just as Merrington reached the foun- 
tain. This interview apparently did not 
interest her. 
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Vannie did not raise the chin which 
she held cupped in her palm. The impli- 
cation that she desired to be left to her 
own meditations was not contradicted 
by her tone. 

“Regina is out,’ she observed. 

“I didn’t come to see Regina. I 
passed Marcos as I came in,” he added 
conversationally. “Lord, how the man 
hates me; almost as much as he hates 
Geoff. He's as bent as a silly woman 
on having his own way. If any one else 
had the voice for it, I’d have been kicked 
out of the part of Ponce de Leon before 
this.” 

“He’s my friend,” said Vannie. “He’s 
going to help me.” 

He looked at her quickly. 

“There’s nothing to him, Vannie. As 
Geoff says, he has the kind of person- 
ality that expresses all sorts of ideas 
that he himself is absolutely devoid of. 
Don’t accept favors from a man like 
that.” He put his arm on the back of 
the bench, all but touching her shoul- 
der. “Couldn’t you care for something 
else besides this eternal dancing ? Some- 
thing that other women care for?” His 
voice was very gentle. ‘You seem to 
have a lap full of littlke Evie a good 
part of the time. Couldn’t you care 
for—that ?” 

She glanced at the window where the 
muslin curtain hung innocently. 

‘She's all right again, isn’t she?’ She 
added, in a softened, quite frank tone: 
“I do love babies, but I prefer them to 
be somebody else’s. Then you have the 
pleasure without the responsibility. 
However, I wouldn’t be the sort of 
mother Regina is; she just shifts her 
responsibility to Miss Neal. All she can 
think about is the play, and the peacock 
trimming for her frock as the fairy of 
the fountain.” 

The doctor refrained from uttering his 
own gratitude to Miss Neal. It light- 
ened his own responsibility considerably 
to trust his little patient in her capable 
hands. 
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Vannie swung around to him. 

“Edgar, what’s the most important 
thing in the world to you?” she de- 
manded. Before he could answer she 
did. “Your work, your job. If you 
lost everything else, you could pick up 
that and make some sort of life out of 
it. That’s the test of a real man. Well, 
dancing is my job. I was intended to 
dance. I care for it more than anything 
in the world.” She held her little hands 
out tensely before her and clenched 
them. “Why does everybody get in my 
way? The nicest sort of women go on 
the stage now. You certainly haven't 
that old-fashioned idea that, if I went, 
I'd necessarily go to the mischief, have 
you ?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Neither has Uncle Albert,” wailed 
Vannie. ‘“He’s so reasonable and so 
right on every other subject, though I’ve 
never considered him a clever man, have 
you? He never got on any of the big 
boards during the war. But all he can 
say about my going is that he doesn’t 
like it.” 

“T agree with him.” 

“But why—why ?” 

The doctor considered. 

“It’s partly hereditary. The men of 
this class never have liked their women 
to—belong to the public. They can’t 
endure them to be at the mercy of pub- 
lic criticism, and’”’—his jaw grew hard 
and a small muscle by his mouth 
twitched—“and, even worse, of public 
admiration. I can’t put it as plainly 
as I should like.” 

“Yes,” said Vannie witheringly, “you 
belong to that class yourself. It’s time 
it was shocked out of its evil-minded 
prejudices. An artist does belong to 
the world. Anyway, I needn’t wait un- 
less I want to. I can go on the stage— 
free—to-morow, if I choose.” 

“How, I should like to know?” 

“By marrying Marcos.” 

Merrington put his hand on her shoul- 
der. “You couldn’t,” he said incredus 
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lously. ‘“Why, Vannie, can’t you see 
that the man isn’t even a gentleman?” 
His voice shook. 

“Of course I can’t. According to you 
men, women never are able to tell. He’s 
infinitely more—he’s an artist.” She 
had never seen Edgar really angry be- 
fore and a hurt, wrathful impulse in 
her rose to meet him. They glared at 
each other, both moved to the depths. 

“It’s outrageous. It’s impossible,’ 
said Merrington between his teeth. 
“Why, Vannie, you’d much better marry 
me !” 

He had not meant to say it; nothing 
had been farther from his intentions; 
but it had been jerked out of him by 
the intolerable idea of losing her, above 
all of seeing her handed over to degra- 
dation and uncleanness. That was what 
Marcos signified to him. He under- 
stood how men killed the women they 
loved, rather than lose them that way. 
She had jumped up and stood, in her 
white dress against the dense dark hedge, 
like a burning, upright little flame, the 
proudest, cleanest, most rebellious little 
flame in the world. That—and Marcos! 

“T suppose,” she flashed, “that you 
want to marry me just to carry your 
point. It would be just like you. I 
wish you could see your own face. 
You've got a terrible jaw, Edgar ; it looks 
as though you'd enjoy killing anybody 
who contradicted you.” 

“T want to marry you because I love 
you.” Probably no lover ever uttered 
the crucial words in so relentless, so 
overbearing a fashion. “I can’t get on 
without you.” He stopped in a revulsion 


of feeling, humbled to the dust. This 
was Vannie whom he was fighting, 
whose will he was beating down! She 


was so young, too young to have a man’s 
stormy love thrust upon her. She was 
a child; he was threatening a child with 
his unseasonable, summer hurricane of 
love. 

“IT beg your pardon, Vannie,” he said 
gently, “I’m ashamed of myself. But 
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I mean to look after you; you can't 
prevent my doing that.” He walked 
away with bent shoulders, and the girl, 
watching him, put her hands to her 
bright hair. She felt as though the gar- 
den were still full of a strong wind that 
had gone through it, tossing the trees 
and filling her own mind with a tumult 
she could not understand. 


The night of the performance arrived 
with rather more tension in the air than 
such crises generally provoke. The dress 
rehearsal, true to type, had been hope- 
Marcos and the masculine por- 
tion of his cast were on terms of armed 
neutrality, though over the girls he con- 
tinued to dominance that 
was uncannily like fascination. After 
one glance at Marcos’ gorgeous appear- 
ance as the Spirit of Adventure, whose 
interpretative dance formed the prelude, 
Dessie Fisher reluctantly saw the point. 

“Doesn’t he look like a young Greek 
god, instead of like a bootblack or a 
Geoff, 
and as the other answered with a look of 
disgust he went on. “The crowd out 
there is simply eating him up. It’s go- 
ing big, I fancy.” 

There was no doubt that the play had 
been launched, and when Dessie himself, 
as the camp cook, had followed with a 
topical song, written by Geoffrey and 
full of local hits, the audience was re- 
sponding to the stage like two waves 
flowing together. The feeling of getting 
together, that every actor knows and 
works for, was in full swing. When 
the curtain went down on the first act 
Spaniards, Indians, and fabulous char- 
acters fell into each other’s arms and 
performed a measure that was not on 
the program. 

“Stop that noise,” 
sharply. “Clear the stage for the Dance 
of Death. I hope you got it over, doc- 
tor, that Ponce de Leon was about to 
plunge into the perils of the wilderness.” 

He himself was already in his cos- 


less. 


exercise a 


fruiterer?” he asked gloomily of 


Marcos ordered 




















tume. He had refused to wear the tra- 
ditional skeleton, and had evolved in- 
stead a very beautiful arrangement in 
black and white that suggested a death’s- 
head moth. When the dance began, 
however, very gayly, the long lines of 
characters in their brilliantly various cos- 
tumes first sweeping across the stage, 
then interrupting the chain with quaint 
steps that were like little dramas, there 
was no doubt as to the identity of the 
tall white shape that was glimpsed here 
and there. At first there were only 
glimpses, but as the music grew wilder, 
and sheets of sunset color began to cross 
the air, paling to smoky saffron or deep- 
ening to livid magenta, the great white 
figure dominated more and more until 
the reeling throng about him was only 
the foil to throw him forward. The 
music broke into wails and shrieks of 
melody, always rhythmic; the dance was 
a frantic attempt at escape, caught up 
again into the unbreakable chain. Death 
was everywhere. He bore the bride 
from her lover, fainting over his arm. 
lhe king yielded his crown to the victor. 
When Merrington, as the soldier, sur- 
rendered his sword to the unearthly 
thing an authentic shiver went up his 
arm. It would be like that sometime ; 
he would be taken out of the lights and 
the music, and that full sense of living 
that was with him these days, and be 
dragged away into the dark. Marcos 
was rather wonderful. 

As he dropped out into the wings he 
stood there to watch one of the last of the 
measures, Death and the witch. She 
was Regina, a beautiful young sorceress, 
and Merrington found himself wonder- 
ing why he had never known before that 
Regina was a great actress. Instead of 
fleeing from Death she used her arts to 
charm him. One would have sworn that 
she was enamored of Death, that she 
clung to him from love and not from 
terror. When they danced away, and 
the stage went black for a moment, the 
doctor stood, absently pulling at his 
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fringed gloves, trying to understand 
some suspicion that evaded him. The 
gloves were tight, and he decided that it 
was not worth while to remove them 
just to tear them on again for the next 
act. 

Into the dark the music began drip- 
ping like dew into the quiet before the 
dawn. Little by little, pearly gray lights 
flushed into pink over the canebrake at 
the back of the stage. The flowers that 
covered the vines on either side flickered 
out dreamily. 

“What's this?” asked 
quickly. “Something new?’ 

Dessie, at his elbow, nudged for si- 
lence. 

“Surprise. Dance of butterflies. 
Some idea of renascence. You know 
Ponce does find the fountain.” 

From under the canes a small green 
chrysalis thing moved, wriggled out, 
stood upright, the youngest, limpest but- 
terfly ever seen. It looked positively 
damp. Tentatively, with a divine awk- 
wardness, it felt its way through the 
blossoms, languid, half awake. Then, 
in a blaze of gold, the sun rose, and the 
butterfly expanded like a fountain. It 
was the joy of life; it was the wings 
of the morning; it was Vannie! He 
had never seen anything more beautiful, 
anything that danced as though such 
rhythm were the law of its nature, as 
though it had been born so. For an in- 
stant he wondered whether he was not 
taking an indefensible liberty with the 
obvious intentions of fate in trying to 
keep this miracle from its manifest des- 
tiny. Then he justified himself. 

Into the sunlight space, where the 
young butterfly was weaving her fancies 
in fairy shadows, a second butterfly 
moved. Marcos had not taken off his 
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death’s-head moth costume; even the 
long, cruel, silver dagger of Death still 
hung at his belt; but he had covered 
it with a tissue of red and gold that 
transformed him into a sort of butterfly 
of prey, 


and great threatening wings 
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hovered on his shoulders. In an instant 
the dance had changed. No longer the 
glamour of unawakened youth but the 
thrill of danger informed it; it had be- 
come the ancient love dance. The ad- 
vance and the retreat; the appeal, fled 
from until its hypnotic power gradually 
overcame the will; the half-piteous sur- 
render ; then, at last, the response where 
fear was forgotten and the two souls 
touched. It was unmistakable, every 
step of it. Then came the moment when 
the male butterfly caught to him the 
quivering little figure, and both left the 
ground, and floated out of sight. 

Merrington stepped into the shadow 
to give them room to alight. As she 
touched the floor Vannie wrenched her- 
self away from her partner, and threw 
out her arm. Her face was distorted 
with fury; her breath came in gasps. 
With her other hand she was rubbing 
her mouth violently, like a child. She 
fell back into the dusk like a child hid- 
ing, 

Marcos, taking a step toward her, 
found an arm like an iron bar in his 
way. 

“Come on the piazza a 
said Merrington quietly. “I 
speak to you.” 

Marcos looked him up and down. 

“The curtain goes up right away. 
You’re on.” 

Desmond Fisher hurried up. 

“They're crazy about it in front. Lis- 
ten to them. It sounds like a storm. 
Speaking of storms, it’s begun to pour.” 

Merrington caught his arm. 

“Take your ukulele and the girls on. 
Sing that fool song of yours about the 
‘Bashful Young Head-hunter’-——” 

“Seventeen verses?” 

“Make up some more if those give out. 
Do any darned thing you please to hold 
them, but don’t leave that stage till I 
give the word.” 

Dessie rose to the occasion. It was 
his private bit of self-congratulation that 
he could take a hint without explana- 


minute,” 
want to 
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tions, and he made a highly successful 
entrance with a song many of his audi- 
ence had heard before, and the most 
innocuous set of hula girls ever pre- 
sented on any stage. 

On the piazza Marcos stood with his 
back to the railing, backed by long lines 
of rain, the light from inside shimmer- 
ing on his gold thread and the velvety 
white of his tunic—a fantastic figure. 
In front of him stood Merrington with 
the effect of penning him into the curve 
of the balustrade. He spoke almost 
cheerfully. 

“There’s a strip of ground by the 


river,” he said. “Pretty place—some 
trees and nice flat ground—the old 


dueling ground. I suppose you wouldn’t 
care to see it?” 

Marcos laughed insolently. 
“I forgot you were a 
What would be the use? You've been 
killing things all your life, I suppose, 
while I’ve never had a gun in my hand 

off the stage.” 

“You wouldn’t care to settle it in a 
more—natural way *” 

The other’s nonchalance caved in. 

“You hulking brute,” he = snarled. 
“How much chance would I have against 
you?” He glanced down at his long, 
beautiful legs. ‘Besides, if I got in- 
jured, I might never be able to dance 
again, and you’d do your damned best 
to dish me.” 

“I hardly fancied you'd accept,” ob- 
served the doctor calmly, “but I thought 
I’d give you the chance. Will you leave 
town to-night ?” 

“No, damn you!” 

“T think you will.” Merrington put 
out his hand and turned it so that the 
light glittered on a small object. “I 
should like to shoot you; I should find 
deep satisfaction in putting one clean 
hole in your vile carcass, but I’m going 
to deny myself the pleasure. You'll go.” 

Marcos threw back his shoulders, 
His manner became itself again. 
“What business is it of yours?” he 
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sneered, “If she’s willing to marry 
me fa 

“Stop,” Merrington interrupted him. 
“She isn’t going to marry you. For one 
reason, you have a wife already.” 

The man peered at him through the 
dusk. After a pause he said in an en- 
tirely different tone. 

“You are wrong. I 
three years ago.” 

“You are divorced in some States but 
not in others. The jig’s up, Marcos. I 
know all about you. I know that you 
weren't born in Athens, as you say, but 
in——”’ 

The other's frantic 
reached his mouth, 

“Don’t say it,” groaned Marcos. “He 
told you, then?” 

“He?” repeated the doctor, puzzled. 
“No.” 

“T will go to-night. I knew when he 
caine that I should have to go, though 
he does not know me under this name. 
| have kept out of his way, and if he 
had seen me to-night he would not have 
known me through this disguise.” The 
“T will go.” Witha 
quick, sinuous wriggle he was around 
Merrington and had vanished through 
an open doorway. 

The doctor went back to the wings 
thoughtfully. So there were depths un- 
der depths in this man, abysses he had 
not ‘suspected. He had no idea who the 
individual was whom Marcos feared, but 
he had other matters to consider at pres- 
ent. There was an interview in front 
of him in which neither firearms nor 
threats would be of the slightest assist- 
He tapped on the door of Van- 
When a small, 
frightened head emerged he said, as he 
had said before: 

“Come on the piazza, please. Put a 
wrap on; it’s raining cats and dogs.” 

She shrank back. 

“Did you kill him?” she breathed, hor- 
rified., 

His eyes followed hers to the glitter- 
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ing thing in the hand that was still 
gloved in the fringed leather that had 
been too much trouble to take off. He 
slipped the automatic in his pocket. 

“No,” he answered, smiling, “didn’t 
have to.” 

When he had her alone outside, with 
the rain drumming on the piazza root 
over them, and the gusts of music and 
applause coming steadily through the 
windows, he put his hand lightly on her 
shoulder. 

“He won't trouble you again, Vannte, 
You'll never see him again. And now 
won't you think of what I told you the 
other day? Don’t you understand what 
I meant. I can’t bear you to belong to 
the world. You're sacred to me. You 
can’t imagine the sick, abominable wrath 
it creates in me to feel that you'll be 
put up for the world to stare at, with 
every hideous claw and tentacle of it 
reaching out for you. Can’t you un- 
derstand it—now?” 

She drew away. 

“You don’t trust me,” she said tensely. 
“You don’t trust me.” 

“Little Vannie, little Vannie, you 
don’t trust yourself. You're a little 
flame, and life will come and pick you 
up like a big flame, and away you'll go 
together. If I let you go, I'll never get 
you back again. I want to keep you 
I don’t want it to be in any man’s 
power to make you suffer as that ruffian 
made you suffer to-night. Won't you 
come to me, Vannie?”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she cried, bury- 
ing her head in her hands as she had 
done in the garden. The great wind, 
stronger than the wind that was thrash- 
ing the palmettos, was threatening to 
carry her to him instantly, and she was 
not at all sure that she wanted to go, 

“For Heaven’s sake, Edgar!” came 
Geoff’s impatient voice from the door- 
way. “Dessie’s sent word that he’s 
dying at his post, but he can’t attenuate 
the death agonies forever. Call him 
off.” Geoff had been 
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evening, and short and sarcastic in his 
answers, 

“All right, Geoff.” As Vannie van- 
ished into the dusk Merrington returned 
to his duty. How he got through his 
part he never knew. He found himself 
tugging at his gloves and declaiming 
lines of which he had forgotten the 
meaning. After the grand finale in an 
eddy of the general tumult he came upon 
Regina wandering about with the same 


nervous excitement he was suffering 
under. 
“Howling success,” she said. She 


pressed her hand to the flat, satiny dark 
hair that lent her clear-cut features their 
full importance, especially in a company 
of curled and women, “This 
crown has given me the most awful 
headache. I’ve just heard that our car 
isn’t to be found, and a storm is raging.” 

“Let me take you home.” 

“You couldn’t take us all in your car 
No, I'd rather spend the night 
Vannie looks all in, Oh, 
Geoff is.” She melting 
into the crowd. 
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Merrington lay time 
that night, listening to the peculiarly ex- 
citing noise of the wind. The 
about his house and cut each 
other. The metallic sweep of water on 
the roof incessant. Flashes cf 
lightning came with stabbing virulence. 
After he had dropped into a troubled 
sleep he was haunted by that undercur- 
rent of savagery that detestation of a 
fellow man lets loose. He was engaged in 
an age-long struggle with Marcos, peel- 
ing from him the white, glittering arms 
and legs that clung to him like the limbs 
of a devilfish. He striking out 
against him, trying to bear him down. 
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A banging at the door awakened him. 
The wan light of early morning came 
through glass that was dotted with wet, 
blown leaves. Merrington dragged him- 
self across the bed andi opened the door 
without getting up. Dessie Fisher tum- 
bled rather than came in. His clothes 
were dripping, and he struggled with the 
umbrella, which he had forgotten to 
close, as it caught in the aperture. 

“Come to the hotel right away,” he 
panted. He shoved back the strands of 
red hair plastered his 
“Though you won't be able to do any- 
thing—except make out a death certifi- 
cate.” 

“Whose ?” 
knew that he 
He had been 
in his mind 

“Marcos. The watchman found him 
early this morning, on the piazza outside 
the stage door, where that curve is.” 

“Dead?” <An him of 
the anguish, the Pagliacci effect, that the 
jester of the Dance of Death had evoked 
from his guitar. 

‘Thoroughly dead. Blood washed all 
around him, mixed with the rain,” the 
boy stammered, as though his teeth were 
chattering. “You know that toy dagger 
he wore with the Death costume? And 

it wasn't a toy. Half of it is in his 
throat.” 

Merrington went over and took him 
by the shoulders, talking straight into 
his eyes. 


over eyes. 


Afterwards Merrington 
had expected the answer. 
killing the man all night 


echo came to 


“Dessie,” he said, “you hated him, 
on her account. You didn’t do it, 
did you?” 
Desmond shook his head. 
blue eves were full of tears. 
“No, I swear I didn’t, but—I saw 
him kiss her, and—I almost wish I had!” 


too 


His pale 
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MORNING. 


YOUNG negro was singing on a 
Carolinian hillside. As he sang 
he worked, bending and straight- 

ening over the cotton plants with a 
rhythmic regularity, so that the labor of 
his muscles rather the accom- 
paniment of his song, than the song, a 
mitigation of his drudgery. His great 
soft voice poured itself all around as an 
au.umn wind pours itself the 
world, carrying without effort and with 
resignation the burden of its sorrow- 


fulness. 


seemed 


across 


“Ah have a life so sad and weary; 
\h’ve got to live it ba myself. 

\h have a grave so dark and dreary; 
Ah've got to go tha ba myself.” 


It was as though the singer had 
groped until he had laid his dark hand 
upon the essential tragedy of human 
its stark and unavoidable loneliness, 
had discovered, accepted, made it his 
own, and now interpreted it in admir- 
His eyes every time he 
bent swept across the pine-clad valley 
and picked up its silence as though it 
had expressed in a sentence all that there 
was of life’s renunciation. It said that 
here among the pines, the cotton, and 
the cornfields, he must alone, 
wonder alone, and die alone; that no 
protest could soften that doom pro- 


life, 


able patience. 


labor 


nounced upon his ignorance at birth. His 
dark and wistful face brooded resign- 
edly. 


“Ah’ve got to live it ba myself.” 
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He plucked the cotton, handful by 
handful, and dropped it into the waiting 
basket, moving along the hillside in the 
sand without any sound beyond the 
great soft sound of his own singing. 


“Ah've got to go tha ba myself.” 


Above the negro, on the porch of a 
small clapboard house, new and un- 
painted, cheaply constructed, and uncur- 
tained in its lidless windows, the 
negro’s employer frowned down the hill- 
side at the opening day. There was 
much to be done, the frown said, and 
there were few hands to do it. Shirley 
srent figured that the orchard work 
would have to stand over, important as 
it was, until the beginning of next week, 
the cotton picking must be got 
through with in any case, and the corn 
shucking, too. 

He took a stubby pencil from his 
pocket and figured against the gray 
shingles of the wall. A shallow profit 
might remain to him after the year’s 
straining, anxious labor. He knit his 
face up resolutely, a keen young sun- 
bitten face, steely-eyed. Already around 
these eyes there had begun to be the 
little wrinkles of shrewd and small 
anxieties. Of such pinchings, however, 
are made the larger graspings of suc- 
cess, and, whatever else had been lost, 
the possibility of success remained, re- 
mained forever. Work, industry, 
achievement—God’s curse and man’s sal- 
vation. Shirley had clamped the fingers 
of his spirit round this pragmatic con- 
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solation. He would waste no emotional 
energy upon unhappiness, or its resigned 
philosophies. He had failed once—ad- 
mitted; and the failure had been fol- 
lowed by an unforgetable quarrel which 
had cost him the warm shelter of his 
love. There remained determination. 
The heart of the young man was bat- 
tened down into the dark; self-control 
had shot all the bolts and mounted guard, 
Not all the softness and mournfulness 
of the day, rising like a slow tide across 
the valley, could weaken him. The 
negro’s voice beat upon his stiffened 
mind with muffled blows: 

“Ah’ve got a life so dark and dreary; 

“Ah've got to live it ba myself “J 


and Shirley grinned sardonically. 

Self-pity, that was the keynote to the 
negroid psychology. No white man 
would ever wail out his heart for loneli- 
ness while there was work to do. He 
pulled tighter his belt about his !ean, 
hard middle, and strode with a North- 
erner’s crisp stride across the smoth- 
ered field, to the dumbness of which 
at last the negro had given a voice. 


NOON. 


The cool softness of morning slid, like 
a girl stepping reluctantly into steaming 
water, into the oppressive heat of noon, 
a stagnant warmth in which the pines’ 
long iridescent needles quivered to in- 
distinguishable movements of the atmcs- 
phere, and sent out sparks of rainbow 
light. The silver soil glittered like an 
empty plate. A mocking bird sang arro- 
gantly, delighting in his virtuosity, fill- 
ing the valley with his heartless noon- 
day elegance. 

The negro was silent. He stopped at 
the corner of the cotton patch, straight- 
ened his magnificent body, and mopped 
his wet, receding brows. The pine shad- 
ows so near the border of his flaring 
foothold lay about the roots like dis- 
carded brown and purple garments. 
The boss was entertaining Yankee vis- 
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itors. 
side, 


A motor had swept up the hill- 

made a glittering, black arc of 
motion, and stopped before the porch 
The quick, low Northern women’s 
voices, more cultured and more tripping 
than the nasal drawling of the South, 
went chippering about the small bare 
house. The boss was excited and ab- 
sorbed. His had seen in one 
glance, by the rigid and arrested pose of 
head and the motor came 
through the gate, that its arrival was 
potent and disturbing. 

It was The laborer left his 
cotton patch and lumbered swiftly down 
the hillside, flinging his body into the 
scented the woods. An 
umber path led him to a trickle of dark 
water, and here a negro girl, tall, grave, 
full-bosomed, with a pickaninny sparkle 
in her eyes, looked at him over her 
shoulder, and then knelt with her back 
to him and drank from the brook. He 
squatted close beside her, put his hand 


negro 


body as 


noon. 


coolness of 


She came 
up shining like a wet coal, screaming 
softly, showing laughter in all her beau- 
tiful large square teeth. 


on her neck, and ducked her. 


She boxed his 
ears 

“How yo’ dast, yo’ Tom!” 

He chuckled rapturously. 

They, stood up and looked at each 
other. Their merriment had vanished as 
rapidly as a bird. The girl’s pickaninny 
eyes softened and dulled, and her round 
throat moved as though some tiny ani- 
mal climbed up and down under its 
smooth skin. She lifted her eyes to him, 
giggled, and spread her fingers all across 
her face. Tom looked about him. 

“Honey,” he murmured, “li’le honey 
Sue. I sho’ am crazy about yo’.” 

She snuggled against him, rubbed her 
soft woolly head to and fro across his 
bare throat. Again he looked about, all 
around carefully; saw a bobbing rabbit 
and a balanced bird; then, wrapping her 
up in his great arms, he lifted her warm 
round weight and carried her down into 
the bushes beyond the spring. 





















Shirley was serving luncheon to his 
unexpected guests. A stout colored 
woman, delighted with the flurry of a 
domestic crisis, had “shooed” him out 
of her kitchen, 

“Go "long and set up dat table while 
| cook them folkses up a mess 0’ chicken 
and waffles and co’n.” 

Margaret helped him set the table—- 
slim, cool-skinned Margaret with her 
guarded, shining eyes, which a few 
months before had sharpened themselves 
and plunged again and again into his 
heart. She had stopped on her way to 
Florida with Mrs. Temple to tell him 
that she had forgiven him. She did 
not inquire concerning his forgiveness ; 
that, it would seem, was either taken 
for granted or its need considered an 
unjustifiable assumption. She had 
planned foresightedly, Shirley had to 
admit, swallowing something hard which 
may have been his pride, for he had not 
yet explained his own long-cherished re- 
sentment, the hatred he had heaped upon 
his memories of her, the battened emo- 
tions which he had not allowed to tor- 
ture him. He kept silence, and accepted 
her sat feasting his 
eyes upon her while she did justice to 
the cooking of Lorraine. 

Mrs. Temple was as he remembered 
her—all polished and perfumed and as 
musically, amazingly vocal as the mock- 
ing bird. Shirley could not equal the 
or the cordiality of his two 
The mionths of his lonely, 
absence from their world had 
and had silenced him. They 
had given him, however, an unconscjous 
splendor of lean muscle, brilliant color, 
and keen eyes, to which the excitement 
of their unexpected intrusion had added 
a dumb, pathetic glow. 

\fter lunch Mrs. Temple was merci- 
ful, or perhaps merely obedient, and left 
him alone with Margaret on the top step 
of the porch, going herself indoors to 
discuss routes with her chauffeur. 
Shirley jerked away into the sand a 
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half-smoked cigarette and leaned for- 
ward, his hand creeping across the hot, 
dry boards until it touched Margaret’s 
skirt. She let her blue eyes drop and 
rest on the brown mute fingers. 

“Did you come here—just—to tell 
me that it was—peace between us?” he 
forced himself to say, feeling the 
urgency of flying minutes. 

Margaret folded her cool, thin hands 
together across her gloves. She looked 
beyond him now to the valley side, and 
her face balanced its expressions reso- 
lutely. 

“I came after a great deal of careful 
thinking, Shirley. You see, at first, even 
if we hadn't quarreled so terribly, it 
did seem to me quite impossible that we 
should marry.” 

“Because I had—nothing?” he asked 
painfully. 

“Yes. Because you had nothing.” 
The words presented no difficulty to her 
self-possession. “I felt perhaps it would 
be kinder to let you go on thinking that 
[ hated you.” 

“Perhaps,” he muttered, turning half 
away, his fingers pressing down against 
the boards. 

‘But—I couldn’t. I missed you too 
much, I tried every kind of distraction 
and suppression. I sat on my heart all 
day and half the night. I danced on it. 
Nothing helped. I just kept seeing, hear- 
ing, feeling you. It was unbearable. It 
kept getting worse. I’ve suffered really 
to my limit.” 

His hand leaped up to, and fell over, 
both of hers. 

“Wait—a minute, please!” She shut 
her eyes, frowning, holding him back. 
“T want to make it clear to you. You’ve 
put the last dollar of your fortune into 
this place—this orchard?’ She awaited 
his reply. 

He nodded, his dry, hungry eyes upon 
her lips, 

“How long will it be, Shirley 
you know?” 

“Before I know—what ?” he muttered, 
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his whole mind focused on the soft red 
motions of her speech. 

“Before the orchard bears? Before 
you're fairly certain of a livelihood?” 

“Oh!” He drew back, put his head 
on his locked hands, and under them 
stared across the sloping patcin into the 
pines. A little throaty scream of laugh- 
ter came drowsily from down among 
the shadows—some negro wench, he 
thought, fighting off kisses. He spoke 
dryly and slowly. 

“It will take three years_for my peach 
Two years 
more for me to be: sure of anything. 
Five years, Margaret.” 

He did not look at her, and for sev- 
eral of his heartbeats she sat still. 

Mrs. Temple’s voice rose pointedly in- 
doors. 


trees to come into bearing. 


“So it will be a matter of six or seven 
hours, Griffin, before we can make the 
next stop-over, even if we don't meet 
with detours ?” 

Margaret began to 
and her body seemed to be 
gathering itself coolly together for de- 
parture. 

“Five I’m twenty-four.” 
“Tf I can—if I can—I will wait 
five years for you, Shirley Brent.” 

He found that he had caught her 
hands and was kissing them. [lis brain 
hated the humility of this gratitude and 
this emotion, but, through such humility, 
he might beguile her lips ; 
other moment he 
lips——— 
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gloves, 


She 


ears. 


sighed. 


surely in an- 
would taste her 
Mrs. Temple cried effusivelvy from the 
opened doorway: 
“Oh, what a perfect view off there 
across your valley, Mr. Brent!” 
Margaret stood up and hastily pulled 
away her hands, 


NIGHT. 
But with dusk the mocking bird 


changed his melody. He had forgotten 
He was 


He lisped in the 


the world and its applause. 
the merest 


lover. 
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moony darkness while the whip-poor- 
will lashed out for him monotonous in- 
tervals: 

“Come, come—pretty, pretty girl -— 
come quick!” 

Shirley sat hunched against his ve- 
randa post, his teeth clenched on the 
stem of his old comfortable pipe, his 
The mus- 
cular weariness of his usual day was rest 
compared to the profound fatigue Mar- 
garet had left upon his mind. The gen- 
tle Southern night, so soft and shining, 
so perfumed that it produced a wistful 
uneasiness, only sharpened his ! 


arms locked across his chest. 


erated 
sense of the irony of this day’s experi- 
ence, 

She would wait, if she could, Mar- 
had told him at the end of 
shrewd questioning, for five years. 
had let him ki 
had gone away cool and uncrushed by 


her 
She 


garet 


1 


sher hands. But her lips 


any knowledge of his urgency. Five 
years, while night after summer night, 
and, again after a little silence, night 


after soft April night, the mocking bird 

would he at his calling: **Pretty 

pretty girl me—quick !” 
Shirley moved, jerking his taut body, 


pretty, 
come to 


pressing his shoulders hard against the 
the post. In 


lig 


sharp edge of the cabin 


g 
below the slope a light shone suddenly, 
yellow as an orange, and there began to 
be music, a shuffle of feet, loud laughter. 
The syncopated beating set his mind 
jerking and his foot moving on the sten. 
It seemed to beat him back to a 
plicity of animal pleasure, 
everlasting throb, throb, throb, forget- 
ful of everything except itself, as a 


sim- 
a mesmeric, 


healthy heartbeat is forgetful. 
Margaret 
she could. 


wait five 


The young man, honored by 


would years—if 
this promise, his face painfully twisted, 
wondered, and bit his lips from won- 
dering aloud: “Is that love of hers, so 
carefully balanced and controlled, really 
worth a man’s waiting for?’ He forced 
the question back, swallowed it like a 
bitter mouthful, and let it saturate into 
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the silences of his repression. After all, gleamed with a languorous, hypnotized 

there would be during the five years still laughter. 

his work. He stretched his arms and The old negro who worked his accor- 

folded them in a hard knot above his dion in a corner sang and chuckled 

head. Silently he sat there, ponder- softly, “Da lonely, all-left-alone blues!” 

ing, And the dancers broke into a loud, 
In that cabin below him under the soft shouting, taking up the syncopated 

shaken golden light of a lantern ona nail, chorus of the song: 

Tom held his solid black wench close “Ah get da blues—ebery time ma honey 


against him, and they moved together leaves me—Ah get da blues— 
in a small space, shaking their shoulders D4 lonely, left-alone blues. 
and swaying their supple hips. The They chuckled and swayed, and their 


girl’s head, with its wool spread out dark bodies pressed closer. There was 
wide, was tilted far back, and she in them no awareness of anything be- 
danced with her eyes on his. Their lips yond the throbbing of their entire con- 


were apart and smiling; their eyes tentment. 
@A. 


HE young American, coming irom a college whose students are noted for 
their self-sufficiency and indifference, visited his titled cousin in London. 
Into the paneled drawing-room hung with armorial bearings and ancestral por- 
traits quietly walked an impeccably dressed young man, unannounced and with 
the bearing of a Cesar. With a splendid air of assurance the young student 
looked over the newcomer intently and said under his breath: “Who the devil 
do you think you are?” A deep hush fell upon the historic room. It was im- 
possible to know if the dapper young man had heard the query when the mis- 
tress, making a deep courtesy, amazed her young cousin by replying: “I have the 
honor to present you to the Prince of Wales.” 


@n. 


OST: thirteen days. This extraordinary loss of time is due to the substi- 

tution overnight of the Gregorian for the Julian calendar for all the peoples 

of the Eastern Orthodox Church. The same shift was made in America in 1752. 

At that time George Washington moved forward his birthday from the 11th to 

the 22nd of February. Even the present calendar might be improved, and to 

that end the League of Nations has appointed a committee to consider the feasi- 
bility of a year of thirteen months of four weeks each. 


@A. 


[5 Deauville’s brilliance growing dull since the Prince of Wales favors Le Toquet 
near Calais? Last year King Alphonso of Spain, King Albert of Belgium, 
King Ferdinand of Roumania, the Shah of Persia, and Prince Christopher of 
Greece were all at Deauville, but this year the golden sands and brilliant drawing- 
rooms were not favored with their presence. Deauville flourishes on royal 
patronage, and is looking forward jealously to a return of regal favor. 


@A. 


APAN has caught the golf fever, importing golf balls and golf engineers from 
America. They even borrow our technical terms, since the Japanese language 
has no terms such as tee, niblick, bunker, midiron, etc. One course is built high 
in the mountains, the only approach being by sedan chairs carried by coolies. 
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OUNT INAN INANOVICH 
STOLOT lay on his bed in 
Stephan Dempster’s rambling 

old house on Long Island Sound and 
took partial revenge for his wrongs in 
despising his host. Looking about him 
from under the ball-fringed tester of 
one of the finest maple 
that American colonial days had handed 


f< yu pe ysters 


on to their successors, he condemned the 
dimities blowing inward 
dows, the hooked rugs on the broad 
plank floor, the ancient pine secretary 
with the initials of the Dempster who 
came on the Mayflower cut under the 
iron lock. 

How like his uncle-in-law-to-be 
this insufferable place. lresh—if you 
gave the word both its primary and its 
secondary meaning. Stephan Dempster 
was fresh, and his house fresh, 
and the attitude which house and mas- 
ter assumed toward the noble fiancé of 
the heiress to it all was maddeningly 
fresh. Had Stephan Dempster opposed 
with wrath the marriage of his 


from the win- 


was 


was 


niece 


Stephanie with Count Stoloi, that gen- 
tleman would have known exactly what 
to do. 


He would have played upon the 
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“Tide of the Tavenners,” ‘The Gift,” etc, 


bread-and-butter sympathies of the 
romantic, boarding-school miss until she 
so compromised herself that the subse- 
quent marriage was at Stephan Demp- 
ster’s frenzied solicitation and attended 
by a lengthy unwinding of that gentle- 
purse 
But Stephan Dempster did not appear 


man's fat strings. 

Passive 
resistance, the most baffling of all forms 
of warfare, better to suit his 
humor. Standing back, he smiled and 
opened windows, as though for the pure 


to actively oppose the marriage. 


seemed 


house to 
purge it of some unclean thing. Inan 
Inanovich did not like windows. 
He had long avoided England because 


winds blowing through the 
open 
of the open windows. If it was hot, 
they let in the heat. If it was cold, 
they chilled whoever sat near them into 
unbecoming blueness, revealing his age 
and such marks as life and other things 
had left upon him. 

But deeply as he resented the open 
windows, it was Stephan Dempster’s at- 
titude in regard to Stephanie that most 
bitterly stirred the Count 
Stoloi. Dempster seemed to have no 
fear that pollution of any kind could 


spleen of 




















touch the girl. This was the final in- 
sult to a man known in three courts 
of pre-war Europe for his—well, his 
amusements. And seeing Stephanie in 
the light of her uncle’s confidence, Stoloi 
was aware of an uncomfortable suspi- 
cion that Dempster was right. Vir- 
ginity of the body is one thing, but 
virginity of the mind is another. It 
has unexpected, disconcerting, and per- 
petual faculties for protecting itself. It 
throws out a shell, and then hardens 
that shell into deceptive, tender-toned 
Stephanie Dempster might be an 
unpleasant wife. For that matter, she 
was an unpleasant fiancée, with her 
everlasting artlessness and her blushes. 
\rtlessness and blushes were not the 
virtues Count Stoloi sought in women. 
In fact, had her wealth not gleamed be- 
hind her like the rising sun of his own 
returning Inan Inanovich 
would certainly never have looked twice 
at the pink-and-white little American 
in the Swiss school where he was em- 
ployed as fencing master. His prefer- 
ence was for pallid faces, rather than 
glowing ones; for inky hair, rather than 
babyishly curling brown. However, he 
was prepared to endure Stephanie to 
just the extent necessary for his pur- 
pose. So, after all, it was not Stephanie 
who troubled Count Stoloi as he lay 
in bed that spring morning. It was 
Stephan Dempster, who did not appear 
to take him seriously, even as a menace. 

The night before, upon introducing 
his prospective nephew-in-law to a 
youth who, it seemed, had made some 
\merican sort of howling success with 
a book, but who, for all his reputed in- 
tellectualism, hovered over Stephanie's 
innocuousness with calflike devotion, 
Dempster had drawn his long humorous 
face down, and his long humorous frame 
up. 


steel. 


fortunes, 


Babson,” he had said, “this is the 
gentleman to whom our Stephanie has 
engaged herself. He is a count. His 
title was bestowed by the czar.” 
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The youth addressed withdrew, for a 
moment, his attention from Stephanie. 
His manner of doing so was a final 
exasperation. It was as though he, too, 
discounted the menace of Inan Inano- 
vich, 

“How do you do,” he had said, push- 
ing back a flaming red lock which had 
fallen across his eye: “I had quite for- 
gotten there ever had been a czar. Why, 
Dempster’”’—he turned to his host— 
“who knows? I may be a count myself. 
Just now I seem to have a kind of 
theosophical . recollection of Carthage, 
and of Hannibal’s ennobling me.” 

Instead of striking the affront to his 
guest back upon the lips which had 
uttered it, uncle-in-law coughed lightly 
as though to disguise something which 
was not at all a cough. Being, above 
all, discreet, Inan Inanovich did not 
make good the dereliction of his host. 
There was always to be feared that, 
driven wrongly, Dempster might hit 
upon the one way to effectually interfere 
in the affairs of his niece. He might 
withdraw himself from _ responsibility 
ior her, both moral and monetary. Or 
again, an attack upon her countryman 
might call up some unknown strength 
in Stephanie, might awaken some sleep- 
ing shrewdness and perspicacity—such 
shrewdness and perspicacity as looked 
out of Stephan Dempster’s eyes and ap- 
praised all too accurately the stranger 
within his gates. Ah, that was it! Un- 
der the excitement of hitting upon the 
answer to a riddle that had perplexed 
him for weeks, Inan Inanovich sat up 
in bed and reached for the gold ciga- 
rette case which had been Stephanie’s 
first gift to him. That was it, then! 
That was the reason for the watchful- 
waiting attitude of Dempster, for the 
undisturbed impertinence of the man 
who had written the book and was mani- 
festly in love with Stephanie. They 
awaited her awakening. Awaited the 
time that some revelation of himself 
in Inan Inanovich should startle her 
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out of the dream of her girlhood into 
the strength of womanhood. Even 
Americans, for all their stupidity in such 
matters, were aware that some day a 
woman awakes in every girl. But-—— 

He lit a cigarette and smiled. Ameri- 
cans may know that much, and still not 
have exceeded their limit of half truths. 
Continentals, however, know that there 
is not one woman, but two, even in the 
most pink-and-white jeune fille, and 
that it is a mere question of method 
and personality in the awakener, which 
one shall rouse. One of these women 
may be dull with the dullness of the 
seven deadly virtues, while the other 
may 

A pebble struck the window of his 
room and, taking the brocaded dressing 
gown which had been Stephanie’s sec- 
ond gift to him, Inan Inanovich crossed 
a veritable wilderness of hooked rugs 
and leaned upon the casement and 
looked down. 





Two figures stood below: a man and 
a girl. The man was rather long and 
lean, but his companion was undeniably 
small and bright and pretty in the morn- 
ing sun. Queer he had never seen that 
brightness in Stephanie Dempster be- 
fore, thought Inan Inanovich as he 
leaned across the casement and smiled. 
Perhaps because he had never thought 
of the woman who might be awakened 
in the rather annoying child. Now he 
did think of that woman, and the 
thought set other thoughts to spinning 
through his head. For all that Stephanie 
wore one of those sexless jerseys which 
deprive American seasides of both mys- 
tery and delight, Count Inan Inanovich 
Stoloi felt a leap of self-congratulation 
within himself. 

“Oh!” Stephanie stared anxiously 
at his cigarette. Then she made a most 
ineffectual muffler of her hands and half 
shouted, half whispered, a warning to- 
ward him. “You mustn’t smoke before 
breakfast, Inan. Uncle hates the house 
to smell of tobacco before he has had 


his coffee. Come and swim with Mr. 
Babson and me.” 

A new dislike of Babson, more 
violent, even, than that he had experi- 
enced the night before, came to Stoloi. 
Flinging his cigarette away, he spoke 
in a guttural which might have been 
construed either as a caress or a snarl, 

“Except that it offers a path to Eu- 
rope,’ he said, “I have no love for 
the sea. As for smoking before break- 
fast, | waited, but breakfast did not 
come up to me. And so si 

“Haven't you found out yet that in 
this country breakfast doesn’t come to 
you, but that you go down to it?” 
Stephanie trumpeted back, 

The writing fellow smiled. Truly 
something had to be done about that 
writing fellow. But how? Here in a 
house with dimity curtains and chairs 
such as the chastest of maiden aunts 
might find austere? Certainly not. The 
most effectual part of schooling was at- 
mosphere. Karevina—ah, there was the 
tutor for Stephanie. After all, women 
only learn from women. How clever 
to have brought Karevina into this most 
What 


a wise strategy of preparedness, In 


desolate of Puritanical countries. 


the scented, exotic luxuries of the house 
of Karevina, called to by the witch 
voice of Karevina, how quickly would 
the woman—the right woman—in 
Stephanie open her heavy-lidded eyes 
and look around and smile! The echo 
of an old familiar thrill ran through 
Inan Inanovich at thought of that 
woman. 

“My beloved,” he said, leaning across 
the casement, “T shall never accustom 
myself to the American breakfast. And 
since the American breakfast will not 
accustom itself to me, and it is the duty 
of every good little wife to learn be- 
forehand the tastes of her husband——” 

A wave of hot, embarrassed red 
swam over Stephanie’s face, and her 
eyes flew to Babson. No deaf mute 
could have appeared more unconscious 
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than he. She reached her hand toward 
him impulsively. 

“Come on,” she laughed uncomfort- 
ably, “you and [ like the ocean any- 


way.” And ran with him toward the 
beach. 
“Prigs — prudes — Americans,” said 


Inanovich as he dropped into a chair 
behind the casement and tamped another 
cigarette on his finger nail. Clearly, the 
sooner he took the girl to Karevina the 
better. A double, a triple, an innumer- 
able advantage lay in doing so. Strange 
he had never noted the round slimness 
of the child before, the delicate mobility 
of her face. Perhaps, having been 
blinded for so long by Karevina—— 
But Karevina would one day grow old, 
and a man should look to his future. 
A bit bizarre, perhaps, to provide for 
one’s happiness in one’s wife. But this 
was the day of grotesqueries. A hot 
and hateful light came into his eyes 
as he sat behind the casement and 
watched the two jerseyed figures on the 
beach. 

The hot and hateful light was still 
in his eyes when after weathering the 
cumbersome meal, which in that house 
was designated by the graceful name of 
breakfast, he came onto the lawn and 
shifted a reclining chair into the shade 
of an awning. Stephanie drew a low 
stool of woven reeds up beside the chair 
and sat down. 

“Inan.” she said breathlessly when he 
had settled comfortably among the cush- 
ions ; “Inan,” she repeated, and paused. 
Yes, bevond doubt she was pretty now 
and gave promise of beatity in wifich a 
man might drown himself as in a sea. 
“Uncle Stephan has promised me to 
give you a place in his offices.’ 

“What ?’’ The idea was like ice down 
his back. 

She read his 
read her own. 

“Uncle has promised to give you a 
place in his offices,” she repeated. “He 
says your knowledge of languages ought 


breathlessness as she 
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to prove useful. They are buying a new 
line of ships 

“You suggested to him that I should 
go into his offices? I?” 

“Why—yes. You see, you didn’t 
seem to have any idea of what you 
were going to’ do, yourself, and so I 
thought——”’ 

“What I was going to do? Have you 
forgotten, my beloved, that I am to 
marry your And do you think that, 
married to you, I can endure to leave 
you for work?” 

“But that’s just it, Inan. It’s the 
one thing I’ve worried about. I—I don’t 
think you understand American women, 
Inan. You don’t realize that we can’t 
stand having our men around all day. 
We can’t stand it. We want them away 
at work.” 

“And the companions you American 
women choose?” Count Stoloi raised 
one dark eyebrow questioningly, and 
anger purpled a little the ruddy color 
of his face. ‘You relegate your com- 
panions to clammy, dull offices, not 
thinking of the act as selfishness, as the 
selfishness for which you, among all 
the women of the world, are notable?” 

“But Inan, it’s not selfishness. It’s 
pride! We are proud of the men who 
go out into the world to fight for us. 
Just fighting as they do makes them into 
men to be proud of. And—it’s so much 
—nicer.” 

“Nice! Your everlasting, new-world 
niceness! Let me tell you, Stephanie, 
Continental men have devised means of 
keeping out of the way of their wives.” 

“No. I don’t mean that.” She turned 
toward the sea, a kind of icy disapproval 
emanating from her to him. Nice! 
Count Stoloi ground a repetition of the 
word between his teeth. That, then, 
was what he feared in Stephanie! She 
was being nice now, sitting there like 
a wooden image. Nice! This house 
was nice. Stephan Dempster was nice. 
A nauseating odor of niceness tainted 
the very air he breathed. It was with 
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this niceness that he must fight for 
Uncle Stephan’s millions. Well, since 
he knew his enemy at last the battle 
could not begin too soon. He would 
take Stephanie to Karevina at once, be- 
fore the all-pervading poison of nice- 
ness had claimed her entirely for its 
own. 

“Let us go to the city this afternoon,” 
he spoke softly, stooping forward and 
touching with his lips the eloquently dis- 
approving back of her neck which she 
presented. She drew away almost be- 
fore his touch was upon her, and, turn- 
ing, spoke to him. 

“Uncle Stephan expects an answer 
from you to-day,” she said out toward 
the sea. 

“If I am to concede so much to the 
ways of your world, it should not be, 
in all fairness, until you have at least 
seen something of the ways of my 
world.” He spoke again with the gut- 
tural which might have been either a 
caress or a snarl. “You should allow 
me to present to you some of my 
friends, since I have been presented to 
so many of yours. There is one par- 
ticularly—a woman—the most fascinat- 
ing woman in Europe, she was lately 
said to be.” 

She turned back to him. 

“T don’t mean to be—inflexible,” she 
apologized. “Of course I want to meet 
your friends. I want to learn your ways. 
It’s not that I don’t want to make con- 
cessions, too; it’s only that i“ 

“Good. Then you will come? This 
afternoon ?” 

“T will order the car now.” And she 
left him abruptly. 








The spring day had grown hot, as 
spring days are apt to do, when the 
long gray car carrying Stephanie and 
Count Stoloi drew up at two bronze 
gateposts before a small, white marble 
house set back in one of those minia- 
ture forests of cypress trees, which a 
few fortunate owners in the metropolis 
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still manage to raise between themselves 
and the noise and dust of the street. 

A giant peasant, his blue blouse 
belted with a silver girdle from which 
hung a silver and blue-enamel pistol, 
responded to their summons at the door, 
and bowed. Inan said a word in an 
unknown tongue, and without response 
the giant opened a door at the left 
of the wide entrance hall, and stood 
back. 

For a moment Stephanie, blinded by 
the clear sun of the out-of-doors, saw 
nothing in the dimness before her. Then 
gradually the room into which she had 
come focused amazingly into a picture 
before her eyes. It was a lofty-ceilinged 
room, so lofty that there could have been 
no other apartment between it and the 
roof of the tiny house. Adding to its 
appearance of height was a total ab- 
sence of such furnishings as all the 
rooms which Stephanie had ever known 
before contained. There were neither 
chairs nor tables nor cabinets nor pic- 
tures nor lamps. Rugs as deep piled 
as the pelis of Northern animals lay 
upon a mosaic floor that gleamed gold 
and white between their straight-set 
rectangles of black. Heavy black falls 
of velvet hung from the ceiling to the 
floor. Between these falls of velvet, at 
either end of the room, light filtered 
faintly through two long panelings of 
alabaster set in the walls. 

For a moment Stephanie was unable 
to do anything but stare. Then a voice 
spoke and she turned toward it. It was 
a fragile voice, as sweet as the piping 
of a distant flute, and to its accompani- 
ment a wraithlike white figure rose from 
one of the rugs where it had been re- 
clining. 

“Ah, Inan,” it said in quaintly ac- 
cented English, sweetly soft. “It is you, 
Inan.” 

“Karevina,” Inan spoke huskily and 
hurriedly, like a man suddenly afraid. 
“I have brought you Stephanie—of 
whom I have spoken.” 

















“Yes?” The flutelike voice made an 
imperative question of the single word. 

“Yes.” The tone of the bully at 
once disguised and revealed itself. “‘ 
| find myself in the predicament of all 
aging lovers, Karevina. Already my 
fiancée speaks to me of an office. By 
that you see that already she wearies of 
me. If I cannot amuse my fiancée, how 
shall I fare with my wife? I am too 
vain to think the fault lies merely within 
me. I think, perhaps, if she understood 
better the society and people from which 
her betrothed comes, matters should go 
better with me. Therefore I have 
brought her to you, Karevina——” 

“Ah!” The white figure floated from 
the black island of rug where it had 
risen to the other black island of rug 
where Stephanie stood. 

Stephanie felt the annoying red of 
youth and embarrassment and undefined 
fright run up under her skin in protest, 
tingeing her face so brilliantly that even 
the dimness of the room was no veil 
for her protection. 
studying the child, her bright lips tight- 
ened as though to suppress a sound be- 
hind them. Stephanie felt her annoy- 
became defiance, and in boldness 
altogether now to her she reciprocated 
Slender almost 
to the point of emaciation, and yet in- 


Karevina stood 


ance 
the woman’s scrutiny. 


describably full of grace, was Karevina. 
Between the satiny curtains of her dark 
hair two heavy-lidded eves looked out 
from a face as pale as death. Dead, 
the face seemed to be, with the death 
of a flower that has lost no beauty in 
death. Only the small, straight mouth 
was alive, and its life was of the color 
of a wound. 

“Yes.” The frail voice gave a sort 
of fateful finality to the word. “You 
then, still the same Inan.” She 
spoke to the man, but kept her eyes 
upon the girl. “Yes.” And ‘sinking 


are, 


upon the rug at Stephanie’s feet, she 
pulled the girl down beside her. 


“Be 


seated, child.’ Her mind seemed to 
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come back from some far speculation. 
“You are probably accustomed to seats 


other than these my house affords. But 
here one must be——” 
She looked up at Inan again. Her 


look was a dismissal. The uneasiness 
her strange acceptance of the situation 
had given him vanished, and he smiled. 
Things were going well, then. No veiled 
threats had been necessary to force 
Karevina to the tutorship he imposed 
upon her. After all, she was a woman 
of sense. 

“T shall leave you alone.” 
ceremoniously. “Adieu, 
les.” 

Karevina listened as the door closed 
behind him. She heard his word to 
the porter, and the porter’s response. 
The big car at the curb got under way. 
The silken pur of its engine died in 
the distance. Karevina’s thin hand 
tightened upon Stephanie’s, 

“But here,” she resumed as though 
there had been no interruption to that 
which she had been about to say, “one 
must be different. Do you understand, 
little one, what it means to be always 
different ?”’ 

“No, I don’t suppose I do. I have 
never been different.’ Stephanie at- 
tempted to release her hand, but the 
other clung to it. 

“Pray God, then, that you may never 
—have to be different!” And as sud- 
denly as she had sunk to the floor, 
Karevina rose. Her body looked almost 
tall as she stood above Stephanie and 
flung out her arms. 

“I would that I had so prayed to 
God while still prayers could avail me. 
Do you think this travesty of a room, 
this thing that looks like the dream of 
some half-mad genius of the stage, is 
what I want? Come; come with me. 
Come, let me show you the things my 


He bowed 
mesdemoisel- 


heart really loves, even yet.” She be- 
gan frantically tugging at Stephanie, 


lifting her to her feet, hurrying her to 
the door. 
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“I must go.” Stephanie protested. “I 
must really go.” 

“Go? Now?  Before—before 
Go back in all your sweetness and igno- 
rance? No. Listen to me; trust me in 
this ; trust the terrible Karevina, Come 
and look at the thing she could still 
have been, if—if——— Do not be afraid, 
my little one, please. I beg you on the 
knees of my heart, do not be afraid.” 

Courtesy and the fine old stock be- 
hind Stephen Dempster spoke in his 
namesake, rendering her brave. 

“T will come,” she said. 

The white figure flew ahead of her, 
passed the porter, up the marble steps, 
along a corridor that twisted and turned. 

“Come,” the sweet voice called breath- 
lessly over the shoulder of the flying 
shape. “Come. Here; we have at last 
arrived.” The shape stopped at a little 
door of carved and painted oak. Kare- 
vina reached to the ledge above the 
door and took down a great key and 
set it in a lock of hammered iron that 
gave back a clanking sound as of a bolt 
being shot. 

“Come.” But the hurried, breathless 
voice was changed. The opening of the 
door had calmed it. 

Stephanie entered 
opened to her, and again she 
amazed. It was a little room, bright 
with the splintered light of many shut- 
tered windows. The light fell upon 
bare and gleaming floors of dark, pol- 
ished wood, upon a bed, carved and 
painted like the door through which they 
had come, upon a table with a basket 
from which a riot of colored wool 
spilled, upon chairs and chairs and 
chairs. A bird hung in a cage of woven 
rushes, and fluttered a bright flash of 
wings in welcome, Stephanie saw it all, 
and her eyes sought Karevina’s ques- 
tioningly. 

“Why,” she exclaimed, “one would 
not know it was the same house! And 
you—even you One would not 
know it was you!” 
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“But yes; here one who knew me 
would know that it was I. Down there 
—down in that horror—no. It is an- 
other woman who lives there like a 
ghost. Here I am myself, full of health 
and cleanliness like yourself. A chair? 
Will you take a chair? So. And [ 
will take this one. Is it not good to 
sit, woman to woman, knee to knee, 
in chairs as God intended? And sit- 
ting so, knee to knee, we will gossip, 
as woman were created to do. We will 
begin our gossip with a question. You 
love Inan, hein?” 

“Tl think he is the most wonderful 
man I ever knew.’ 

“You do not, then, know the story 
of Roberto il Diavolo? And how that 
after the dance of love with Helena 
he took the cypress branch that was to 
give him all that he desired, and trans- 
fixed the good Isabella in a magic 
sleep? You saw not the cypresses at my 
door as symbols? You did not fear 
as you crossed the threshold for the 
magic sleep to fall upon you—the magic 
sleep of evil?” 

Stephanie shot to her feet. The door 
was locked again, with a heavy bar of 
beaten iron that crossed it to the cas- 
ing. 

“You will sit down,” Karevina said. 
“Since you may not pass Dmitri at the 
door until I give a signal, you will 
compose yourself to listen to the re- 
mainder of my old wife’s tale. Nor 
will you look at the lattice of the win- 
dow. It is of iron. I had it put there, 
lest I, too, should look for escape when 
in the night, alone, I retell the tale I 
now must tell to you. I had it put 
there, lest I should prove a coward.” 

Returning to the chair from which 
she had risen, Stephanie turned a stony 
little face to her hostess. 

“Neither am I a coward. 
with what you have to tell.” 

“Ah, then we are comfortable again, 
yes?” Karevina reached to the basket 
on the table and took out two long 
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needles and a skein of wool. “Yes,” 
she repeated as her fingers took up their 
task, “I too once thought him wonder- 
ful. I too once saw no symbolism in 
the cypress branch. I was the daughter 
of an overseer on one of the estates 
that the czar had given for certain serv- 
ices. Inan used to ride through the 
park while I stood at the door of my 
father’s house, knitting as I am knitting 
now, waiting for him to pass. His 
passing was to me like the passing of 
a saint in a holy procession.” 

“If you are telling me the story of 
the betrayal of an overseer’s daughter, 
you may spare your pains.” Stephanie 
did not blush now. The gentle flag of 
her girlhood had been struck, and the 
fighting standard of a woman raised. 

“But, yes, I am to tell you the story of 
the betrayal of an overseer’s daughter, 
and [| shall spare myself no pains. Do 
you know why?” 

“Certainly | know why. 
love with Inan. You have followed him 
to this country from some place in 
Europe from which he fled to rid him- 
self of you. You are in love with him, 
and you do not wish to lose him to me.” 

“Lose Inan? But I shall not lose 
Inan, little one. That was understood 
between us at the beginning. How do 
you think this house was provided for 
me, luxuries procured, if not 
through money lenders to whom Inan 
went with guarantees of his betrothal 
to you and your great wealth?” 

“If you think that I would believe 
that——” 

“T do not ask you to believe. I ask 
you to use only your reason. It will 
show you that, whereas Inan was poor, 
impoverished by the war, now he is 
rich. It will ask you why, and answer 
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you that it is because you have risen 
like an orb of gold upon his horizon.” 

“If that is the case, you are foolish 
to risk the withdrawal of the source of 
that gold from the contract which has 
been made.” 
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“No, I am not foolish. For the first 


time in many years I am_ being— 
sublime.” 

The flush ran unwanted back to 
Stephanie’s cheek. Softness moved 


along the line of her lips. 

“Please,” she said rising again, “I 
want to go.” 

“If you go now, presently he will 
come and tell you that I lied. And you 
will believe him. You will not have 
escaped the cypress branch.” 

“But why—why, if you are the woman 
that you say you are y 





“It is because I am the woman 
that I am, the woman who lives 
in this bright, clean room, and 
not the woman who wafts like a 


wraith of evil through those shades be- 
low, that I am courting now for you— 
you, whom I scarcely know and ought 
surely to despise as the silly dupe of 
myself and another—my destruction.” 

“But I do not ask you to destroy 
yourself. I do not want destruction 
done to any one.” 

“Nor do I. Grant me the privilege 
that you accord yourself.” 


“Dp ” 


sut—— 

“The story of the overseer’s daughter 
is an old story. Since you have read 
the same story in a thousand books, I 
shall not weary you with details. I 
will tell you simply that I went with 
Inan. I went with him when the czar 
abdicated. I went with him when he 
fled from the country that better than 
he stayed to succor, and to die in succor- 
ing. [I went with him to Constantinople. 
But before I came there I knew Inan. 
He was no longer a saint to me. I had 
worshiped the saint, I tried to escape 
the fiend. But Inan loved me. You do 
not know the love of such a one as 
Inan, nor will I tell you. Remember, 


though, that savagery is but a few gen- 
erations behind him; that the civilization 
imposed upon him has not yet struck 
root except along the surface of that 
He did not 


savagery. Inan loved me. 
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choose to lose me. Since it was the good 
that was in me which took me from 
him, he killed that rebel good. Do you 
know how good is murdered? Brutality 
is too blunt an implement to reach to 
the hiding place of spirit. It requires 
cunning, the strange wickednesses of 
women, to find the hiding, tenacious 


spirit and pierce it through and 
through. Inan took me to women, 
just as he is bringing you to 


women, just as he is bringing you to 
me. Wonderful, exotic, brilliant, amus- 
ing, flattering women. I listened to 
them, listened and laughed and lazied 
among their luxuries, until the drugged 
needle point of their sins found its way 
to my soul, and my soul died. 

“After that we faced but one diffi- 
culty, Inan and I. Daily he became 
more poor. One by one the jewels he 
had taken with him in his flight found 
their way into the hands of the Jews 
of Constantinople. At last we had bare- 
ly enough to buy the coffee upon which 
we subsisted in lieu of food. Inan de- 
vised a plan to recoup our fortunes. 
The war was over. Wealthy people of 
the world were sending their daughters 
to school in Switzerland once more. He 
went to Switzerland. He found you.” 

She paused a moment, reversed the 
knitting upon her needles, and started 
back again, stitch by stitch, across the 
bright-hued strip. 

“Together Inan and I went to a 
money lender in Zurich. ‘At last,’ we 
said, ‘we have that which is less ex- 
haustible than jewels to give in pledge. 
We have an alliance with one of the 
great fortunes of America.’ 

“‘But there is an uncle,’ said the 
money lender who belongs to the tribe 
that knows all things. ‘He will oppose 
the marriage.’ 
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“*Having obtained the love and trust 
of the niece, of what avail is the gray 
shrewdness of the uncle?’ was our re- 
sponse. And being also a student of 
the love of old men for the young of 
their houses, the money lender agreed, 
and the money which we needed came. 
Inan followed when you returned to 
America. He made ready a house for 
me. I followed after Inan. Everything 
went as we had planned until—until 
something in you, perhaps, perhaps in 
your uncle, perhaps in both of you, 
alarmed Inan. He brought you to me, 
that I might make you as irrevocably 
his as the women of Constantinople had 
made me his.” 

Stephanie stood up. Karevina laid 
by her knitting, touched a hidden button 
on the wall beside her, went to the door 
before the girl, threw back the iron 
bar, and held it open. 

Without a word Stephanie passed into 
the corridor, and stumbled along it on 
the awkward, flying feet of terror. 
Halfway down the corridor she stopped. 


Then she came back. Karevina still 
stood in the open door. 
“You——” Stephanie stood an arm’s 


length from her. Her hands went out, 
and dropped again at her side. Between 
them was the wall that always has and 
always will stand between the two great 
types of women, the wall that cannot be 
surmounted save by words. 

“You,” she repeated, “are the best 
woman I shall ever know in all my 
life.” 

She was gone again. The porter 
bowed as he held the door for her. From 
the doorway she saw the gray car swing- 
ing into the street that led to the tiny 
house. Behind the cypresses she found 
a path leading another way, and ran 
along it. 
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HE telephone at my _ bedside 
buzzed loudly, annoying me. 
Nobody likes to start the day 

by being ordered out of the covers by 
a peevish noise in the apartment. But 
because there it was shrieking away 
I trundled over and answered it. 

“That you, Milliken?” cried Herbie 
Hetherington’s vivacious voice over the 
wire. 

“It is,” rebuked the good Milliken. 
“What do you mean by getting a man 
up at nine o'clock?” 


“Slug-a-bed!"" triumphed Herbie. 
“Up and about since eight myself. 


Amazing how odd New York looks early 
in the morning. Sun up and people 
going to work and everything. Been 
trying to get you for the last half hour. 
Nothing but wrong numbers.” 

The fellow’s tones fairly bubbled with 
buoyancy. Milliken blinked a bit, hold- 
ing onto the receiver. It was possible 
to expect anything from our Herbie, 
whose fatal weakness for the fairer sex, 
coupled with a certain irresistible win- 
ningness of manner, threatened per- 


petually to engulf him. He was, beyond 
a doubt, the white-haired child whom all 
women took instinctively to their breast. 
The littlke Mormon throve upon it. It 
made him bound and beam. 

“Last number they gave me turned 
out to be a bootlegger,” caroled on our 
Herbie. ‘Tried to sell me a case of 
something over the phone before I could 
hang up.” Milliken’s day opened in 
amazement. This did not sound at all 
right. The man must be ill. 

“Herbie,” I asked anxiously, a seg- 
ment of brain clearing; “where are 
you? At the club?” 

“No, not club. Public Library.” 

“Say it again,” I cautioned him. “Say 
it more slowly so Milliken may be sure 
he heard it right.” 

“Library, library,” insisted the cheery 
voice. “You know—big place on Fifth 
Avenue full of books. Got a couple of 
stone lions in front.” 

I knew the place and its famous stone 
lions well. It was there that our Her- 
bie, only a few nights ago, had had a 
long argument with a policeman who 
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found him attacking one of the beasts 
with his wanghee stick. Herbie had just 
come from a bachelor dinner and in- 
sisted that the lion had roared at him. 
Milliken had acted as his friend and 
with smooth words saved the situation. 

“Want to see you quick,” proceeded 
Herbie. “Slip on a bath robe or some- 
thing and pop right over. You're only 
four blocks away. Milliken, good old 
Milliken, I’ve got great news!” 

Knowing the fellow as I did, there 
was but one answer to such urgent 
pleading. 

“In twenty minutes Milliken will meet 
you there. Keep away from the lions 
in the meantime, Herbie.” 

“They're all right in the daytime,” 
he chirped. “Put a foot in a shoe and 
jump for the brass pol.” 

To the credit of Milliken be it said 
that he made much speed. Despite a 
second interruption of the peevish tele- 
phone, he found himself, groomed and 
neatly shaved, approaching the facade 
of the Public Library well within the 
appointed time. As I came up through 
the Avenue crowd I sighted a trim 
figure and the flash of white spats 
against the background of the largest 
pillar. Herbie welcomed me, his bright 
little face shining with enthusiasm. In 
his lapel bloomed a fresh gardenia. The 
man was jauntiness itself. But Milli- 
ken was not as yet in a mood to be im- 
pressed by anything. 

“Why pick out the Public Library 
for a trysting place?” I inquired, 
slightly irked. “The Pennsylvania 
Station is so much larger and airier, 
and they have a restaurant there. I 
haven’t had my breakfast yet.” 

“T’ve had mine,” said Herbie, un- 
dampened. “Do you good to go with- 
out once in a while. Getting a bit 
plumpish you are, Milliken.” With the 
air of the complete host showing a guest 
around the premises he led the way to 
a marble bench in the lobby. At that 





moment I became aware that the fellow 
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was loaded down with volumes. 

brain commenced to sag under this grow- 

ing accumulation of mystery. 
“Milliken,” cried Herbie, “congratu- 


The 


She’s a 


Marvelous, spar- 


late me! I’m engaged again. 
girl in a thousand! 
kling, superb! I’m mad about her. 
Never knew what love was before. 
When I think of all the girls who’ve 
accepted me in the past—the dears—I 
shudder. Pretty narrow escapes I’ve 
had. My gad, but I’m a happy man!” 

The little Mormon fairly teemed with 
glee. His small, spiked mustache 
quivered joyously. He was, without a 
doubt, the debonair fellow whose elo- 
quence no woman could resist. 

“You’re engaged yourself, Milliken. 
You know what it’s like. Never feel 
normal without a fiancée. Been fright- 
fully unhappy ever since that little girl 
from Indiana I got engaged to on the 
steamer went and married the leading 
green grocer in the home town. Now 
she’s tying up cheese in parcels, or 
something like that. Can’t understand 
these women. But it’s all right now. 
My gad, but Phyllis Ann is divine!” 
He fairly beamed. 

“Not Phyllis Ann McKee, Herbie!” 

“The very angel. Glorious daughter 
of old Magnus P. McKee. Made his 
millions in copper mines. Hence the 
musty literature. Rotten dull stuff. 
Not a bit of love in ’em.” 

He turned his books around for me 
to admire. “Modern Hydraulics,” pro- 
claimed the title of one. ‘“The Science 
of Mining,” declared the lettering on 
the other. The mystery of our Herbie’s 
presence amid the sculptured pillars of 
the New York Free Public Library was 
now that much less cloudy. 

“Been brushing up on his subject,” 
he exulted. ‘Want to meet old Mag- 
nus on his home grounds. Don’t get 
the man at all. He doesn’t seem to like 
to see me around the house. Sort of 
growls in his throat, and reaches for 
something heavy whenever I totter in. 












Most dishearteningly old-fashioned sort 
of parent.” 

I recalled Magnus P. McKee, a gruff, 
crag-faced copper baron a good deal 
about the house when one called on 
Phyllis Ann. I glanced at Herbie’s little 
spiked mustache, his white spats, and 
his dapper wanghee stick. Magnus Mc- 
Kee had started life somewhere in Ne- 
vada with a pick in his hand and, it had 
been charged, he still had it there. 

“Only thing I can say for him is his 
daughter. Jove, Milliken, the man 
doesn’t deserve her. Bobbed hair, lips 
like cherries, just adores adventure stuff. 
3een giving her a splendid shower of 
it right along. Whenever I get with 
a girl the most amazing words emerge 
from me. Now we're crazy about each 
other, but we’re keeping it dark till I 
chin a bit with old Magnus. Always 
sound policy to keep your engagements 
dark.” 

Milliken cut into the torrent with a 
few well-placed words calculated to dis- 
turb. 

“Phyllis Ann called me up ‘right after 
you did and invited me there to dinner 
to-night.” 

“Of course she did,” said Herbie 
triumphantly. “I told her to. Didn't 
think it was your bright eyes, did you, 
Milliken? Nota bit of it. You're go- 
ing up there to-night and boost Her- 
bie’s stock with old Magnus every time 
my name is mentioned, so as to sort 
of create a favorable impression with 
the crusty lad. Not leaving any stones 
unturned this time. You’ve got a damn- 
ably smooth tongue, Milliken, damnably. 
Ought to be a pleasure to take it out 
for a canter for a friend.” 

Here Milliken bowed, mastering the 
first shock. 

“Then right after the finger bowls 
you can hop along and I'll bounce in 
and ask the old boy for his daughter’s 
hand, and all that. No mean idea, what? 
Phyllis Ann thinks it’s great. She won't 
mind having you around the dinner table 
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so long as you're working for me.” The 
little intriguer smiled his _ brightest. 
“You'll do it for me, Milliken, good 
old Milliken? You pulled me out of a 
bad hole over there in Paris, You 
won't let a pal down now?” 

Milliken pondered. Dinner with 
Phyllis Ann for him already was a 
total loss as far as the salad course. 
But Herbie’s eyes were two little worlds 
of appeal. His whole happiness, per- 
haps, rested on Milliken’s answer. 

“I shall be there,” I pledged him. 
“T’d better go now and find some break- 
fast. Can’t think up pleasant things 
to say about anybody before breakfast.” 

“Oh, you'll find it easy to think up 
good things about me,” encouraged our 
Herbie. “Just talk loudly and bang 
your fist on the table whenever you 
want to put a point over. Always makes 
people pay attention when the knives 
and forks jump. You remember to 
back up everything Phyllis Ann says 
about my adventures. I didn’t lay it 
on too thick.” 

I nodded. 

“Then that’s all right, then. You're 
my ambassador. I'll meet you at the 
Egyptian room at the Ten Eyck after 
it’s all over and buy you supper. We'll 
celebrate. Got to return these tomes to 
the library now,” he added, moving off. 
“Milliken, you ought to see the girl 
who takes in the books in the reference 
room. Eyes like stars!” 

He waved a merry farewell, leaving 
me free at last to answer the call of 
the inner Milliken. 


As the dinner hour approached I 
found myself alighting in front of 
a mammoth graystone pile on the 
Drive above the glistening waters 
of the Hudson. Magnus P. McKee and 
his daughter Phyllis Ann lived in a veri- 
table palace, slightly marred by turrets 
and odd peaks the architect had felt 
himself at liberty to put on. 

A well-fed butler motioned me into 
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There came the 


the reception room. 
sound of tripping feet and in danced 
Phyllis Ann, her bobbed locks fluttering 
and her fresh young eyes aglow. 
“Oh, Tony, it was so nice of you to 


come! Has: Herbie told you how happy 
we are? He’s the dearest, bravest man 
in the world! Do tell me all you can 
about him.” 

Phyllis Ann made a picture of eager- 
ness. There was no doubt but that she 
was mad about our Herbie. The lucky 
fellow had fairly captivated her. At 
this moment a heavy crunching an- 
nounced the approach of Magnus P. 
McKee. He inspected me from under 
beetling brows, apparently pondering 
whether or not Milliken had come to 
steal the doormat. Finally he decided 
to injure a couple of the guest's fingers 
in his grip, and we went to dinner, a 
gay party of three. 

Our Herbie’s did not 
have to wait long before he heard the 
name of his bright-faced principal be- 
ing bandied about the table. Old Man- 
gus McKee had an eye for real estate 
and his graystone fortress was set in 
a neat bit of greensward of its own, 
full of clipped shrubbery and bronze 
deer. With the table set on the ve- 
randa and low, shaded lights burning 
about, we might have been cozily seated 
at a downtown roof garden. Only here 
we had a river to look at without its 
appearing on a cover charge. 

“Ho! Ah!” I inquired, cocking an 
ear. “What’s that about Herbie Hether- 
ington? Fine fellow, Herbie. Known 
him for years.” 

“Then tell me,” cried Phyllis Ann 
enthusiastically, “do tell me some more 
about his adventures with In- 
dia.” 

“In India?” Milliken was slightly put 
out by this sudden appearance of our 
elegant, white-spatted Herbie and him- 
self in the guise of intrepid explorers. 

“Yes, yes, in India. He was telling 
me all about it yesterday at tea. He 
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said he threw his rifle to his shoulder 
just as the wild beast rushed at him. It 
was thrilling!” 

“Tt was, indeed,” I assured her grave- 
ly. Anything our Herbie said was apt 
to be. ‘Here was Herbie’—I placed 
a salt cellar strategically in the open— 
“and here, where you see this 
was the hippopotamus.” 

“It was a tiger,” interrupted Phyllis 
Ann. 

Milliken retreated in confusion. 

“Of course, of course. It was a tiger. 
I’m mixing it a trifle with another shoot- 
ing expedition Herbie and I took.” In 
that case it had been a rabbit for which 
Herbie had gunned in a Coney Island 
gallery and entirely through error had 
popped an assistant in the corner. “The 
tiger, roaring with frightful convincing- 
ness, leaped— 

“There was Herbie all alone!’ cried 
Phyllis Ann to old Magnus. “Mr. Milli- 
ken was standing by paralyzed with 
fear.” 


spoon, 


“What's that?” demanded Milliken 
spiritedly. There are times when the 
uses of friendship can be carried en- 


tirely too far. “Did 
that, too, at tea?” 

“Of course he did,’ pouted Phyllis 
Ann. “But I don’t blame you a bit. 
I'm sure anybody would have been 
frightened to death.” Her tone implied 
that our Herbie was magnificently im- 
mune from all such low sensations as 
fear. “Don’t you think 
wonderful, father?” 

The crag-faced parent growled and 
continued to attack his roast with vigor. 
It seemed difficult to interest him in 
our Herbie. 

“Tf that man ever shot a tiger, it was 
sitting down,” he remarked briefly. “Or 
a sick one asleep in the zoo.” 

“Mr. Milliken will vouch for Her- 
bie,” Phyllis Ann’s eyes were full of 
pride. “You see Herbie saved his life 
in the rapids of Athabaska last summer. 
Didn’t he, Tony?” 


Herbie tell you 


Herbie was 




















Most vigorously I execrated the little 
intriguer. The man positively stopped 
at nothing once he became enmeshed 
in love. Even now he was doubtless 
sitting around the club patting his own 
chest for the tremendous things he had 
thought up about himself. His enthu- 
siasm would not be greatly dampened 
by the fact that he was making Milli- 
ken out the feeblest sort of fish. But 
never yet has Milliken gone back on a 
friend. 

“Oh, yes,” I said in my best off-hand 
manner; “Herbie did get me ashore in 
that little upset. But that only evened 
things up a bit. I'd pulled him out of 
a burning cabin a week or so before. 
Did he say anything about that?’ 

“No-no,” admitted Phyllis Ann. 

“It doesn’t matter,” I said handsome- 
ly. “Herbie is really a splendid chap. 
Brave and faithful hits off his char- 
acter to an eyelash.” 

“Who's that red-headed siren he was 
trotting around Broadway last night?” 
demanded Magnus P. with tactless 
abruptness. “She looked like a bad for- 
est fire.” 

“I’m sure you’re mistaken, father,” 
said Phyllis Ann defiantly, tossing her 
bobbed tresses. “You never saw Her- 
bie with any one last night. He was 
at the club reading a book.” 

“Yes,” I hastened to add. 
club, of course. 


“At the 
I saw him there my- 
self. He wouldn’t play bridge with 
us. He said he had to study.” 

“You practiced law once?” inquired 
Magnus McKee, probing me with a sud- 
denly gimletish eye. Milliken admitted 
it with a bow. Magnus P. grunted. 

“T thought so.” 

He planted a round, black cigar in 
his countenance and rose from the table. 
He was a parent who created the im- 
pression that he had had much experi- 
ence with young men who desired to 
take his charming daughter away from 
him. 

“The next time that Hetherington 
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comes into this house you send him to 
me,” he said to Phyllis Ann. He eyed 
me coldly, previous to moving off. “If 
I ever need a good alibi I’ll know what 
lawyer to come to.” 

“O-oh,” cried Phyllis Ann, “isn’t 
that wonderful! I can hardly wait for 
Herbie to get here! Darling Herbie! 
I know father thinks a lot more of him 
now. You were splendid, Tony. You 
said the best things about Herbie. How 
brave he is!” 

It seemed better to let her joyous 
remarks go. 

The whole history of the courtship 
of Herbie and Phyllis Ann was being 
recited to me in blissful detail when 
the butler announced Mr. Herthering- 
ton. The time had come for Herbie’s 
ambassador to pack up his portfolio and 
depart. On the way out I found the 
little intriguer in the hall, beautifully at- 
tired in a braided dinner jacket. The 
neatest of pearl studs adorned his im- 
maculate shirt front. His wanghee 
stick draped gracefully on his arm. He 
looked as though he had just stepped 
out of the latest advertisement of what 
the man will wear. 

“Herbie,” I concluded my remarks, 
“you've said some great things about 
yourself in this house. Purely as a 
friend, I want to see you live up to 
them.” 

“Good old Milliken,” bubbled Her- 
bie. “Knew you'd back me up. Had 
to have a witness I could point to, you 
know. None better than Milliken. Told 
you she was crazy about adventures, 
didn’t I? Maybe I did make you look 
sort of crumby on the edges, but that’s 
just a trifle. Necessities of war and all 
that. They'll forget about it. Phyl 
never thought very much of you any- 
how.” 

He gave himself a final brisk patting 
over and fondled his little mustache. 

“Don’t forget the Egyptian room at 
eleven thirty. I'll give you the announce- 
ment to take round to the morning 
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papers. “Magnus P. McKee anounces 
the engagement of his daughter, Miss 
Phyllis Ann McKee, to Mr. Herbert 
Hetherington, et cetera.’ Might trot 
along now, Milliken. You’ve done your 
bit.” 

As he moved brightly down the hall 
I caught a glimpse of the massive figure 
of Magnus P. McKee standing in the 
library door, watching him. He looked 
like a mountain about to fall on some- 
thing. 


The Egyptian room of the Ten Eyck 
was done in red. There were red wall 
tapestries, red lights, red tablecloths. 
One saw red everywhere. One saw red- 
der than ever on being brought the 
check. At first when I came down the 
stairs into its crimson-shot twilight I 
could make out little, but presently the 
gaze spied our Herbie at a table se- 
cluded ina corner. Milliken might have 
guessed it. The man was not alone. 
He was looking plaintively into the eyes 
of a young lady with violent, henna-col- 
ored hair, done in a more than per- 
manent wave. The little Mormon failed 
even to see me until I sat down at the 


table. His face was twitching with emo- 
tion. 

“Milliken!” he cried. “He threw me 
out! My gad, the man threw me out!” 


” 


“You don’t mean—— 

“Old Magnus himself. Been fairly 
tossed through a door. Quick, Milliken! 
Meet Miss Daisy O’Shea of the Knick- 
erbocker Manicuring Parlors. Best 
little cuticle-cutter in the business. She’s 
the only friend I’ve got in the world. 
Rushed right to the phone after the 
fracas and got her. Need consolation 
the worst way.” 

“T’ll say you do,’ observed Miss 
O’Shea composedly. In a thoroughly 
workmanlike, but none the less refined, 
manner she drew forth a crayon stick 
and touched it to her lips. “The little 
sugar boy is all worked up.” 

“He called me into the library,” got 
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out Herbie, gnashing at his spiked mus- 
tache. “Talked to him in the politest 
way. Assured the man I madly loved 
his daughter. Waited for his blessing, 
sort of proud and happy and shooting 
the cuffs. Milliken, he made the most 
fearful sounds! Can’t understand the 
man at all. Vulgarly said he meant to 
pick something better than a clothes 
rack for a son-in-law. Barked out that 
he wanted a two-fisted he-man in the 
family.” 

“Herbie,” I ventured 
“What did you say to that?” 

“Asked him if he meant a pork-and- 
beans prize fighter with a cauliflower 
ear. Milliken, he got right up on his 
legs and shouted at me! Told me to 
get out of his house and stay out if I 
wanted to live. I read assault in one 
eye and battery in the other. So I trot- 
ted along. Now Phyllis is all broken 
up.” 

The little Morman rounded upon me. 

“You're a rotten friend, you are, Mil- 
liken. Fell down flat on the job, you 
did. Left it all to make the 
old boy like me at dinner, and now see 
what you’ve done!” 

I should not say that any one could 
blame me for drawing myself up at this 
statement. 

“Herbie,” I warned the fellow, “take 
care. Milliken can be insulted just so 
far in this affair.”’ 

“You're going to be 
farther we're through,” cried 
Herbie. ‘“Pulp-head! Who got every- 
thing all balled up at dinner and turned 
my tiger into a silly hippopotamus? Old 
Magnus had the nerve to tell me I ought 
to rehearse my company better. I guess 
I know all about you.” 

He drew a long breath and his little 
face brightened. 

“We'll let it go for the moment. Got 
too big a plan on foot to be bothered 
by anybody’s past incompetence. Milli- 
ken, I swear I’m going tu show old Mag- 
nus a thing or two before I’m through. 
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You and I are just about going to kid- 
nap his daughter !” 

“We're going to—what?”’ 

The little intriguer rushed on with 
glittering eyes. 

“It’s the only way. I’ve explained 
it all to Phyllis Ann and she’s wild about 
it. Greatest idea I’ve had in months. 
Going to arrange to have the three of 
us kidnaped and then I'll rescue her. 
All faked up in advance, of course, but 
who’s going to know that? I guess 
when I walk into the house with his 
daughter after all the police in New 
York have been looking for ‘her for 
days, and she tells old Magnus how I 
pulled her right out of a den of ruf- 
fians, he’ll lend me his own car to go 
downtown for the wedding license. Mil- 
liken, old man, he'll be mad about me. 
He’ll shut up about clothes racks. 
Shouldn’t wonder if he’d settle a mil- 
lion on us.” 

“Herbie,” urged his friend Milliken, 
“pinch the old person sharply.” 

“Oh, I’m awake all right. Thinking 
pretty keenly, too. It’s an inspiration! 
Came to me like a bolt out of the blue 
the minute I left old Magnus. Told 
Phyl and charged straight off to get 
Daisy. She knows a lot of roughnecks 
who'll do the trick to perfection. Born 
and brought up in the gas-house dis- 
trict, weren’t you, Daisy?” 

Miss O'Shea regarded her exquisitely 
polished nails with an air of injury. 

“Go ahead and put a girl’s secret on 
the radio. So this is what I draw for 
getting talkative at supper. I guess I've 
spent the best years of my life trying 
to live down my past. I’m a lady now, 
kid.” 

“Dashed fine lady, too,” burst out 
Herbie, taking if her henna splendor 
with eager eves. “No pal like dear little 
Daisy. Great times we've had together, 
what? Lot more we'll have yet.” 

“You said a great deal, darling. 
You're an elegant spender,” remarked 
Miss O’Shea, paying no attention to 
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Milliken whatever. “I can’t conceive of 
a nicer gentleman. You won't give a 
pal the gate after you’re married?” 

“IT guess I won't,” exclaimed Herbie 
fervently. ‘Not if. you help me out on 
this. Daisy, old girl, who’s a good, 
sound thug to pull this job for us?” 

Miss O’Shea wrinkled her brow, but 
carefully. 

“You might try Nifty Dugan,” she 
suggested. “He’s got a taxi over on 
Broadway. We used to dwell on the 
same block when we were kiddies. He’s 
always wanting me to wed with him.” 

“Waiter!” shouted our Herbie, bran- 
dishing a bill. In less than two minutes 
he was thrusting us out onto the side- 
walk. 

“Look here,” Milliken was expostu- 
lating. “This isn’t a motion picture. 
Mull it over before it gets progressing. 
I'll just be staggering along back to 
the club.” 

“Not a bit of it,” whooped our Her- 
bie, shoving me through the door of a 
cab. “You're in on this up to your fat 
neck. Got to have somebody to chap- 
eron Phyl and myself while we're un- 
der lock and key. Always was a stick- 
ler for the conventions. Can't crawl 
out now after you let me down at din- 
ner. Milliken, I thought you were a 
friend of mine.” 

Our Herbie was exalted with the fire 
of a great idea. There was no talking 
with the man. In a side street, close 
to the flashing arcs“of Broadway, we 
parked our cab and wandered afoot to 
the corner where Miss O’Shea compe- 
tently directed the search. It only 
jasted a few minutes. She stretched a 
finger toward a sinister group lounging 
in the doorway of a cafeteria. 

“Come on out of that, Nifty,” she 
bade. “Leave your boy friends.” 

Milliken had the impression of a 
great, dark shape slouching up. He was 
glad that Broadway was so well lighted 
and that a policeman in brass buttons 
stood on the corner. Seen at close 
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range, Nifty Dugan presented a prac- 
tically perfect specimen of the Neander- 
thal man. His forehead was a cor- 
rugated, inch-high strip; his great blue 
jaw jutted forth like a granite promon- 
tory. His fists dangled somewhere 
down around his knees. The cap of a 
taxi driver was crammed upon his huge 
skull. It was most obvious that he 
would overcharge a passenger. 

“This the fellow?’ queried our Her- 
bie brightly. “Looks the very picture 
of crime. Might have just strolled out 
the gates of Sing Sing, what?” 

Perhaps it was as well that Nifty 
Dugan had not heard him. Our Her- 
bie’s sleek head came about to his shoul- 
der. He was glaring at his sweetheart, 
Miss Daisy O’Shea, with whom he used 
to play at hoops in the gas-house dis- 
trict in the happy long ago. 

“Here’s a gentleman with a nice job 
for you,” said Miss O’Shea coldly. 

Herbie entered the conversation 
skimmingly. 

“What’s the price on a bit of kidnap- 
ing? Just a friendly affair of a couple 
of days.” He launched into details 
while the brow of Nifty knitted into a 
scowl as he followed the blithe argu- 
ments of this new patron. “Keep the 
two of us locked up till the papers are 
howling about it and then let us out. 
Then I'll take.the lady back home with 
a big, bold rescue story, and wedding 
bells will peal.” He patted Nifty’s arm 
with his wanghee stick in the friend- 
liest way. “Thought it all up myself. 
How’s that?” 

“Sounds like ten years up the river 
to me,” remarked Nifty rudely. 

“Come, come, you don’t get it at 
all. Nobody’s going to know you did 
it. Can’t very well give you away after 
I hired you, can I? My gad, it’s a 
golden chance for you to pick up some 
nice, clean money and you're positively 
dodging it. Not a risk in the whole 
thing. 
Dugan’s small eyes gleamed. 


All just a splendid joke.” 
Some- 
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thing approaching thought appeared on 
his visage. In a mask he might have 
been a fairly handsome fellow. 

“Five hundred bucks,” he 
hoarsely. “In No 
money either.” 

“Spoken like a business man.” Our 
Herbit plucked forth his wallet and 
the fist of Dugan closed on five crisp 
one-hundred-dollar notes. His optics 
bulged as he peered at the mass of legal 
tender yet remaining in the pocketbook. 
“Always glad to meet a good New 
Yorker. Middle of Central Park, it 
is, in the gloaming to-morrow. We'll 
be there waiting to be kidnaped. Ex- 
pect you on the dot, Mr. Dugan. Use 
me any time for a reference if you put 
this through on schedule.” 

We dropped the henna beauty at her 
apartment house, our 
chivalrously seeing her indoors 
helping her with her latchkey. 

“Milliken,” he burst out as he re- 
joined me, “there’s a hundred per cent 
pal for you! One in a thousand! 
Helped me out of a mighty big hole to- 
night. Dear little Daisy O'Shea. Al- 
ways had the greatest respect for these 
self-made girls. Came right up out of 
the alley, she did. D’you note the smile 
she just gave me? I guess she sort of 
hated to see me leave.” 

He went pit-a-pat along the pavement, 
overflowing with elation. 

“Going to bed and dream of Phyllis 
Ann. I’m delirious about her. Get a 
good nap, Milliken old man. This time 
to-morrow night we'll all be kidnaped.” 


uttered 
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Herbie 


Beneath the tires of Magnus P. Mc- 
Kee’s best limousine the driveway of the 
Park unreeled. Trim and erect at the 
wheel sat Yato, the tiny Japanese chaut- 
feur, little suspecting what he was about 
to get into. Within the motor were our 
Herbie, his Phyllis Ann, and the loyal 
Milliken. Herbie had donned a fault- 
lessly pressed afternoon suit in which to 
be kidnaped, and a sprig of lilies of the 


































valley scented his lapel. The man was 
fairly wriggling with enthusiasm, tap- 
ping his wanghee stick upon the carpet- 
ing, and bombarding Phyllis Ann with 
ardent glances. He burned for action. 

“Phyllis,” he breathed. “Angel! It 
won't be long now.” 

“Oh,” cried Phyllis Ann. “It’s the 
most thrilling adventure! I can hardly 
wait for them to attack us. I’d be so 
frightened if you weren't here.”’ 

Our Herbie pressed her hand, inflat- 
ing his little lungs. The fellow con- 
veyed the idea that he feared nothing 
that walked on legs. 

“Just around the next corner,” he ex- 
ulted as we bowled along a deserted 
stretch of woods-girt drive. “Not a cop 
in sight. They’re always off ogling the 
nursemaids at this time of the evening. 
Great things, nursemaids, for the morale 
of the police force. What you got in 
that brief case, Milliken? Sandwiches ?* 

“Collars. Clean collars and a fresh 
shirt. Razor and et cetera.” 

‘Brought a tooth brush along myself, 
and Phyl’s got her vanity case. (Guess 
we can stand confinement pretty happily. 
We'll only be away a day or so. Just 
a merry little week-end down in the 
slums.” 

As he spoke we rounded the turn and 
from a byway a huge and battered taxi- 
cab leaped forth in our rear. A shout 
of joy burst from our Herbie. 

“Here they come, Milliken. 
everybody. 


Sit tight, 
That Mr. Dugan keeps his 
appointments to the minute.” 

Mr. Dugan did. His joggling jug- 
gernaut drew alongside of us and Nifty 
Dugan’s paw was thrust forth from the 
driver’s seat, presenting an automatic. 
Two other automatics in the hands of 
young men leaning out of the cab were 
also being poked coldly and profession- 
ally at our party. Their bores, to Mil- 
liken, looked as large as the Hudson 
Tube. The thing was being done in 
style. 

“Stick vour hands up!” ordered Nifty, 
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switching his barrel to our chauffeur. 
Never had Yato brought his employer’s 
motor to a neater, sweeter halt. 

“Me stickem,” he bleated, 

“Now,” proceeded Nifty with the 
speech of one born to command, “you 
two gents and the lady climb into this 
bus without stoppin’ to pick daisies.” 

With the gallantest air our Herbie 
handed the radiant Phyllis Ann into the 
bandits’ car. Milliken followed. The 
engine of the taxicab coughed and roared 
as we prepared to depart from there: 
Yato’s Oriental eyes goggled hopelessly. 

“Hold them fingers up a while after 
we've gone,” Nifty ordered him, “if you 
want to keep your health. You get me, 
Jappy ?” 

“Me gottem up,” wailed Yato. 
hang onto cloud.” 

“Tell your master we've been kid- 
naped,” cried Herbie. “Don’t forget 
that. Do it before you wash the car 
or anything.” 

Yato bobbed his ‘brown head patheti- 
cally. The next moment we were whiz- 
zing down the road. Nifty Dugan with 
the practiced art of the metropolitan 
taxi driver took all his corners on two 
wheels. Presently he jerked his head 
around, indicating the young men who 
sat opposite our party of three. 

“Meet Ashcan Jack and the Yonkers 
Kid. You’re goin’ to see more or less 
of ’em.” 

Ashcan Jack and the Yonkers Kid 
visited us with slightly crooked smiles. 
They were sharp-faced, keen-eyed young 
roughnecks in natty suits with belted 
back, and scarf pins were stuck coyly in 
their shirt fronts. About them was an 
air of alert efficiency. 

“Pull down the blinds and get busy,” 
drifted back from Nifty Dugan. “We’re 
comin’ out o’ the Park.” 

And Dugan’s aids went about their 
business promptly. The first thing Mil- 
liken knew his wrists and those of our 
Herbie were wound with rope, and the 
two men were drawing large black bags 
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from under their coats. Milliken 
struggled feebly. 

“I say,” chirped Herbie, “aren’t you 
fellows doing this up a bit brown? Noth- 
ing in the contract about bags and twine. 
I’m not a department store parcel.” 

“It’s too wonderful for words,” trilled 
Phyllis Ann in raptures. “You're both 
bound hand and foot.” 

In a most unwelcome fashion a bag 
descended over Milliken’s head, plunging 
the world into complete darkness, Only 
an instant before I had seen Herbie’s 
bright little face disappear from view 
in similar cloaking folds, his spiked 
mustache bristling to the last. Some- 
thing discouraging in hardware pressed 
against the fifth rib. 

“You keep your mouth shut,” said a 
convincing voice. Thereafter conversa- 
tion languished. Half a dozen or so 
eternities rolled away. The nose itched 
and the hands were bound. Milliken 
was unhappy. The taxicab appeared to 
be jouncing along on cobbles, and every 
now and then the rush and clatter of 
the elevated went by overhead, remind- 
ing one that elsewhere life was going 
along happily and normally with people 
hanging onto straps in cars and not giv- 
ing up their seats to ladies. From our 
Herbie there came at odd _ intervals 
merry, gurgling noises. 

Finally we stopped and felt ourselves 
thrust across a pavement and up odor- 
ous flights of stairs. The bags were 
removed from our heads and we found 
ourselves rubbing our wrists in a badly- 
lit and generally unpleasant apartment. 
Dugan stood regarding us with an air 
of primitive cunning, while the other two 
shifted their cigarettes from one cor- 
ner of the mouth to the other, looking 
not altogether amiable. 

“Aha,” spoke up our Herbie joyously. 
“Splendidly done. Might have brought 
us to a little airier spot, though.. Never 
did like ceilings with the plaster falling 
off em. Frightfully unsanitary, Whole 
place might do with a bit of wash.” 


‘ 


“You quiet down,” bade Nifty. “You 
talk more’n’s good for anybody.” 

Our Herbie frowned upon the man, 

“Don’t care for that tone at all,” he 
rebuked him. “Expect nothing but civil- 
ity out of you. I’m paying you quanti- 
ties of money for this job. You talk 
as though you were running this kid- 
naping yourself.” 

“Listen,” glowered Dugan. “Ain’t it 
dawned on you yet this ain’t a fake? 
It’s the real article. I know who you 
are all right. You got money. It ain’t 
every day a couple o’ prospects like you 
and the lady come along yellin’ to be 
held for ransom. We're holdin’ you, and 
holdin’ you right, for some pretty big 
cash.” 

He thrust forth his vulcanized jaw and 
grinned in the lowest possible manner. 
His satellites, smiling crookedly, ap- 
peared also to view this entirely new 
and unexpected situation with humor, 
An odd thumping began under the vest. 

“Milliken,” husked our Herbie, 
“there’s something wrong with this pic- 
ture. Been handed a cold plate of soup.” 

“Think it over a while,” advised Nifty. 
“The windows is five flights up and the 
buys will be settin’ on the stairs when- 
ever they ain't in the room. They got 
gats and they don’t mind pullin’ ’em. 
S’long, mister. I got to take a friend 
to dinner. I earned it.” 

The door closed with the unpleasant 
sound of a key shooting home. The 
captives were alone. 

“Herbie,” I said with a good deal of 
feeling about it, “I’m glad now Milliken 
brought those clean collars.” 

The fellow turned on me instantly. 
Insulted friendship rode his brow. 

“Don’t want to hear anything more 
from you. Nice thing you’ve gotten us 
into. If it hadn’t been for that mutton- 
headed hippopotamus remark of yours, 
we wouldn’t be here. Never would have 
had to be any kidnaping. First-class 
moron, you are.” 

“I’m not frightened a bit,” cried Phyl- 


















































lis Ann. “I couldn't be frightened any- 
where with my Herbie. Just think, we'll 
be together for days and days.” She 
laid a tender hand on his sleeve and our 
Herbie rebounded on the instant. He 
forgot about everything but shining eyes 
that were full of adoration. 

“Angel,” he breathed. “They shan't 
touch a hair of your precious head. 
Herbie says so.” Low, adoring sen- 
tences commenced to pour from his lit- 
tle mouth. His bright face glowed with 
love. The two of them might just as 
well have been alone on a desert island. 
Milliken went over to the window and 
looked down on a dingy back courtyard, 
far, far below. Between us and the 
ground was nothing but the night air, 
full of clotheslines and family wash. 
We were, indeed, submerged in the 
slums. The prospect did not please. 

Eventually the successful young thug 
known as Ashcan Jack came in, bearing 
a pink paper, 

‘Want to see a wuxtree ?”’ he inquired, 
‘All about the big kidnaping.” 

Herbie snatched the shrieking thing 
from his hand. 

“There’s enterprise for you!” he 
crowed, scanning tremendous headlines. 
‘Haven't been kidnaped three hours and 
they've got an extra on the street about 
it. Listen to this. ‘Magnate’s daughter 
seized by bandits.’ ‘Japanese chauffeur 
tells thrilling story.” ‘Herbert Hether- 
ington, wealthy young society man, also 
a prisoner.’ Nothing like New York for 
snappy journalism. Bet you they have 
my whole life history in here.” 

He waved the page about with the 
most contagious enthusiasm. He looked 
as happy as a nominee reading the news 
about his election, or something, 

“Anything there about me?” I in- 
quired quite casually. 

“Just a sentence or so. Pretty small 
type away down at the bottom. ‘Mul- 
ligan, a clubman, is said to have been 
abducted at the same time.’ Smart 
chaps, these newspaper reporters. Get 
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hold of the important facts in no time 
at all. No,” he added disappointedly, 
ruffling through the sheets, “little too 
early for an editorial on us.” 

It seemed time to put a bit of a curb 
on the man’s cheer. 

“Read us what Magnus P. McKee 
said about the incident, Herbie. Let 
us have his trenchant comment without 
delay.” 

“Can't,” replied Herbie, settling down 
to a more thorough perusal with Phyl- 
lis Ann fluttering at his side. ‘Paper's 
got a hole burned in it at that point.” 

Little cries of pleasure burst from 
him as he dove deeper into the fascinat- 
ing narrative. He was still embedded 
in it when the door opened once more 
to admit Nifty Dugan. Seside his 
gigantic shape was a young lady with 
henna hair. 

‘‘T’ve just dropped in for a social call 
after dining,” smiled Miss Daisy O’Shea 
archly. “You look as though something 
must have sort of slipped in the ma- 
chinery.” 

“Been a slight setback in the scheme,” 
admitted Herbie, returning her smile 
with pleased interest. “But it was a 
splendid idea all the same. Don’t know 
how I came to think up such a good 
one. Daisy, dear heart,’ he whispered, 
“you'll get word to the right people 
where we are? Greatest little pal I’ve 
ever had.” 

“Me give it away?” said Miss O’Shea 
composedly. “What do you think I de- 
sire? A knife through my corsets? 
You’re the nicest kind of gentleman, but 
[ shall play it most cautiously. A lady’s 
got to look out for herself in this town. 
I'll provide you with some cigarettes in 
the morning.” 

The little Mormon glanced discreetly 
about. Phyllis Ann had retired to one 
of the bedrooms of our de luxe week- 
end apartment. 

“Do,” he murmured. 
hours till you come.” 

“Less o’ that stuff, redhead,” broke in 
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Nifty jealously. The henna head was 
getting entirely too close to our Herbie’s 
sleek one. 

Miss O’Shea extended a hand in fare- 
well. Our Herbie pressed it earnestly 
and long, 

“Can it,” snarled Nifty. He favored 
Herbie with subterranean accents. “Bet- 
ter put a new page in that check book o’ 
yours. I’m seein’ you on business in 
the mornin’.” 

“Not till ten,” Herbie informed him 
brightly. “Never get up before ten. 
Milliken, good old Milliken, the man has 
left in a fearful pet! Most disagreeable 
host I ever saw. Fairly dragged dear 
little Daisy out of the door with him. 
I guess I’m the one who knows how to 
treat her right. Win the affection of a 
girl like that and you've got something.” 


I woke from an inferior slumber the 
next morning, in the bedroom shared by 
Herbie and myself, to find the little Mor- 
mon already up and about. He was re- 
viewing himself in a cracked mirror, evi- 
dently pleased with what it reflected. 

“Rotten fit, these 
yours,” he chided. “Same for the extra 
shirt you ‘brought along. Feel all lost 
and lonely in it. This being kidnaped 
isn't all it might be. Guess I'll be pop- 
ping out and give Phyl the morning 
kiss. Always kiss my fiancées the first 
thing in the morning. Starts the whole 
day right.” 

I came upon them engaged in trans- 
forming our prison cell into a love nest. 
Across a scrappish meal, brought in by 
Ashean Jack, they cooed their blissful 
devotion. Long since, apparently, the 
small affair of their having been ab- 
ducted had out their minds. 
They merely looked into one another’s 
orbs and reveled. Milliken 
invading the sanctity of 
breakfast. It 
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Nifty Dugan shambled in and called the 
meeting to order. 


Herbie, 
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bravely amid our secondhand surround- 
ings. 

“It’s 
goin’ to cost you and the lady five thou- 
sand bucks apiece to git out 0’ 


“Listen,” was his opening gun. 


here. 
There ain’t any use in squawkin’ about 
it, either. The more you squawk the 
more you'll pay. I got you by the neck, 
and I can be a hard guy if I need to.” 

“Right-ho,” chirped our Herbie. 
“Spoke the truth there, you did. Catch 
red-hot rivets in your teeth and all that. 
Can hear the elevated trains fairly be- 
ing bounced off the rails two blocks 
away whenever you raise the voice.” 

A tremendous, knotted fist brandished 
itself beneath our nose. It 
seemed as though nothing could prevent 
all the little intriguer’s insurance policies 
from maturing at 
knuckled lump, 
casual curiosity. 

“Tell it to Milliken,” he 
“He's my lawyer. 
fairs for me. 


Herbie’s 


once. He eyed the 


however, with the most 


instructed. 
Conducts all my af 
Don’t want to talk to a 
man who double-crossed me in a busi- 
ness deal. Don't want to have anything 
to do with him at all.” 

Sudden death shifted to under my 
nose. It was a most unwashed and men- 
acing thing, 

“You ain’t worth much,” growled our 
abductor. “The papers ain’t had hardly 
a line on you. I’m goin’ to turn you 
loose to carry the glad news to old man 
McKee. You'll meet us in the Park wit’ 
the ten thousand to-night.” 

“Ha!” bubbled our Herbie. “That's 
real that is. Nobody like 
Milliken to bear the tidings. Then, if he 
doesn’t bring the money on the dot, you 
can cut his ear off. Milliken, good old 
Milliken, you're elected! It’s all up to 
you!” 

Brightly he twisted the ends 
little spiked mustache. As 
Herbie 


brilliance, 


of his 


far as our 


was concerned the matter was 
settled. I have never seen his morale 
better. 


“Herbie’s right,” put in Phyllis Ann, 
























fastening a glance of admiration upon 
him. ‘Father will just love to see you. 
ell him we’re having the most marvel- 
ous time together. It'll be almost a 
shame to end it.” 

The mutterings of Milliken ran into 
feebleness at about the moment Miss 
Daisy O’Shea entered on her morning 
visit to the interned. She wore a skirt 
that suffered daintily from shortage of 
material and her eyelashes were newly 
beaded. The henna hair was more 
violent than ever. Even the eyes of 
Dugan expanded at the stunning effect 
of her arrival. 

“Your little pal’s come back to see 
you, Herbie,” she greeted him gayly. 

The countenance of our Herbie 
warmed with strange fire. His little fin- 
gers twitched. 

“Milliken,” he pleaded in low, throb- 
bing tones that caught my ears alone, 
“go over to the window there and talk 
to Phyl a minute. Be a friend to her. 
My gad, but red hair is wonderful!” 


Magnus P. McKee fairly glowered. 
The crag-faced parent looked, not only 
able but anxious to bite notches in a 
steel girder. The entire McKee man- 
sion hummed with activity. Telephones 
rang in a steady barrage. One stepped 
on the feet of plain-clothes men and pri- 
vate detectives all over the hall. Through 
this levee of Holmeses and Hawkshaws 
strode Milliken, quite his own man 
again. Only a comparatively few min- 
utes previously the familiar bag had been 
removed from the head and I had been 
thrust forth from a taxi in the Park 
to make my way afoot to Phyllis Ann’s 
home. Out in the twilight at a certain 
spot Nifty Dugan waited for ten thou- 
sand ducats to be placed in his palm. 

I touched Magnus P. on the elbow, 
diverting his attention from a gentleman 
with a heavy mustache and a clew. 

“Might I have a word in private with 
you, sir?” 

He snorted horribly. 
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“It’s that damned Milliken. I don’t 
want to see your face in public or pri- 
vate. Parkins, show this man the door.” 

I stiffened with proper dignity. 

“Although no one as yet appears aware 
of it, that damned Milliken was kid- 
naped along with your daughter and Mr. 
Hetherington. I have just come from 
their place of confinement with full de- 
tails.” 

Magnus P. snatched me into his 
library. Long before I was through he 
was pounding upon a carved desk with 
his fist and a number of broken objects 
d'art that had fallen off things lay about 
the room. Here was a man who loved 
his daughter. 

“Cooped up with that smirking clothes 
rack in the slums? I knew I’d made 
a mistake not slamming the door in his 
face the first time he showed up at this 
house. The little tailor’s dummy !” 

It was to be gathered from his re- 
marks that our Herbie’s stock in the 
matter of Phyllis Ann was not on a 
rising market. Magnus McKee strode 
up and down the carpet, proceeding with 
great vigor: 

“Pay five thousand dollars for my 
daughter’s release? I’d pay ten times 
that to any man who'll bring her here 
to me safe and sound to-night. The 
money’s right in that safe. I’ve been 
expecting something like this. But not 
a buffalo nickel to let that little total 
loss out!” 

“It’s just until to-morrow,” I re- 
minded him. “Mr. Hetherington will 
repay you as soon as he can reach his 
bank. He thas conducted himself with 
characteristic fortitude throughout this 
affair.” 

A series of minor explosions erupted 
from Magnus P. 






“You’re a good lawyer and a good 
liar. The proposition’s absurd. I'll put 
up no five thousand dollars to a gang 
of thugs to let that Hetherington thing 
loose so he can come slinking around 
here again. I'll give ‘em ten thousand 
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if they'll take him off somewhere and 
drown him. You go back to ’em and tell 
‘em that! Tell it to them where he can 
hear it, too!” 

Magnus McKee strode to a safe in 
the wall and jerked its combination 
about. I thought for some moments the 
whole handle would come off. When he 
returned his hands were full of packages 
of bank notes. 

“Here’s your money. If my daughter 
isn’t back home inside of two hours, the 
police force will burn down New York 
City to find her. I’ve had one inspector 
fired already for not locating her. I'll 
live up to the agreement you made with 
your crooks. You won't be followed 
when you meet ’em. But you tell ’em 
to throw that Hetherington parasite into 
the river with my compliments.” 

The crag-faced parent had slipped the 
veneer of his millions and had become 
once more the complete Nevada miner. 
He towered. He flung his arms about. 
In his eyes flamed a mighty rage. He 
was making so splendid a disturbance 
that the sound of commotion in the hall 
outside was completely lost upon him. 
There came running feet and shouts of 
surprise. The door opened. 

“Ah, Milliken,” observed our Herbie, 
strolling jauntily in with the radiant 
Phyllis Ann on one arm and his wanghee 
stick on the other. “Busy with the old 
negotiations, I see. Might pay off our 
outside with some of that filthy 
lucre you're flourishing.” 

“Herbie!” I broke forth from stupor. 
“Herbie! What’s happened?” 

The fellow cocked his eye brightly at 
us. 

“We've escaped,” he offered noncha- 
lantly. “Sort of grew tired of the spot, 
sO we came along home. It seemed the 
thing to do.” 

“Father!” cried Phyllis Ann, fling- 
ing herself into the parental arms. “It 
was thrilling! Herbie was marvelous!” 


taxi 


“Nothing to it at all,” modestly dis- 
claimed our Herbie. 


“Two chaps guard- 
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ing us took to shooting dice to pass the 
odd time right after Milliken left. 
Found a fifty-dollar bill I never knew 
I had in a vest pocket and tossed it on 
the floor. Told ’em to go ahead and 
roll for it. Fellows bent over the dice 
with the greatest enthusiasm, emitting 
cries and whistles. So I just picked up 
an iron bucket from a corner and 
dropped it on the head of the chap called 
Ashcan Jack and he popped off to sleep. 
Kicked the other fellow most violently 
on the shins and he fell down the stairs. 
Nothing more to do but walk out and 
find a taxi. Going to pay that cab off 
for us, Milliken, or not?” 

“Herbie was so brave,” 
lis Ann. “He just shouted out: ‘Hang 
onto me, I’m leaving!’ There were 
things falling all over. Father, he’s a 
hero!” 

Our Herbie flicked a drop of his vic- 
tim’s blood, or something, off his cuff. 
He had, the gesture proclaimed, killed 
his man and would rest well that night. 

“Do the same for any girl in a tight 
corner,’ he remarked. “Been in 
more dangerous places.” 


rippled Phyl- 


lots 


There came a silence. It was broken 
by the sound of 
Magnus P. McKee revising his estimate 
of a fellow man and having it go hard 
with him. His _ sphinxlike 
breaking into a smile. 


strange, strangling 


face 
Honest emotion 
threaded his voice as he gripped Herbie 
by the hand. Our Herbie winced with 
pain. 


was 


“Young man,” rumbled Magnus P, 
“T’ve said a lot of hard things about 
you in the past. I take them all back. 
You've proved yourself a_ two-fisted 
fighting man. You've rescued my 
You want her. She’s yours. 
I'll be proud to have you in the family.” 

Our Herbie’s little jaw dropped in the 
most amazed manner. Magnus McKee 
himself had him firmly by one hand and 
Phyllis Ann gave every indication of be- 
ing about to nestle publicly upon his 
breast. His eye found mine with a ter- 


daughter. 




















rible, strange emotion in it. I looked 
to see him pounce upon his beloved. 

“Phyllis,” he got out, “your hair. 
Frightfully mussed. Don’t like it.” 

With a charming flutter Phyllis Ann 
reached the door. 

“T'll be right back. I'll fix it for my 
darling,” she trilled and was gone. 

“You'll get out of that foolish bond 
business you're in.” Magnus P. McKee 
was shouldering imperiously into the 
rosy future. “I'll find a place for you 
right with me in my office. You've got 
the stuff in you, young man. I'll work 
you twelve hours a day and make a 
copper man out of you in six months. 
You start Monday.” 

For a moment | feared that our Her- 
Crunching 
heavily, Magnus McKee arrived at the 
door where he turned, 

“Phyllis ought to be here any minute,” 
he said in a jocular, fatherly way. “You 
don’t want to see me again for a while.” 

“No,” mourned Herbie, “I don’t.” 

Milliken advanced, with outstretched 
hand, upon a strangely broken lover. 
Mhe man’s sudden happiness had been 
too much for him. 

“Herbie,” I cried, “the heartiest con- 
gratulations! You've got her at last!” 

His little spiked mustache drooped 
horribly. He clutched at me with a 
frantic grasp. 

“Yes,” he husked. “I’ve got her. But 
Milliken, good old Milliken, I don’t want 
her! Oddest thing has happened. Don’t 
seem to love her any more. I guess a 
fuse blew out or something. Milliken, 


bie was about to collapse. 


I’m mad about Daisy O’Shea! Felt it 
coming on for days. She’s a girl in a 
thousand! She’s wild about me. What 


hair that girl has! Went to my brain 
like a living flame the minute she walked 
in on us this morning. Made a date 
with her for to-night while you and 
Phyl were talking. That’s why I broke 
out of that place and dragged Phyl along 
with me. Couldn't stay locked up an- 
other hour. My heavens, what's that?” 
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The sound of light, girlish footsteps 
neared the door. 

“Milliken,” cried our Herbie, “that 
Phyllis Ann woman is coming back! 
D’you hear what her brute of a father 
said he’d do to me? He’s going to work 
me twelve hours a day. My gad, I’m 
skipping through this window while 
there’s still time.” 





But the little Mormon spoke too late. 
Freshly-gowned and eager Phyllis Ann 
had danced into the room and flung her- 
self upon his breast. 

“M-Milliken,’ gurgled Herbie, “ftell 
that taxi of mine to wait. I'll be right 
out.” 


Our Herbie had come dashing into 
my apartment, panting with high haste. 
He had fairly hauled Milliken into the 
elevator and out the street door. About 
us now twinkled the lights of Broad- 
way, irradiating the bright face of the 
fellow who kept urging us to a terrific 
pace, regardless of the feelings or feet 
of the crowd. 

‘Herbie,’ I demanded as we slowed 
down an instant for a river of traffic, 
“where are we going? 
the country ?” 


\re you fleeing 


“Thought I might have to, but I 
don't,” he exulted, speaking the first 
lucid words I had heard from him in 
forty-eight hours. ‘I’ve just come from 
dinner with old Magnus and Phyl. De- 
lightful girl that, Milliken. Never will 
cherish anything but the most affection- 
ate memories of her.” 

“And she,” prompted Milliken, “never 
will forget the time in India when you 
shot——” 

“Pulp-head!” snapped our Herbie. 
“Fine one-track mind you have. Can’t 
seem to get a harmless little yarn out 


of it. Hada real explorer up there for 
soup to-night. Ever hear of A. Byron 
Evans? Been rummaging about Africa 


for the last two years. Milliken, you 
should have seen Phyl’s eyes open when 
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I poked him into talking about his ad- 


ventures! That man’s shot bigger 
things than tigers. He’s shot ten-foot 
pachyderms, as he calls ’em. I just sat 
tight, putting in the right word now and 
then to keep the fellow from lagging. 
He got all wound up and went on for 
hours. Pat me on the back, Milliken! 
By the time I got through stirring him 
up that Phyllis woman was hanging onto 
every word that fell from his lips. My 
stuff looked like milk for the children 
beside his. When he told about stand- 
ing off a whole herd of elephants with 
only one cartridge left in his revolver 
I knew he had her. I sort of slipped 
out the door and she never even knew 
I’d gone. Passed old Magnus in the 
hall with a cheery good-by, going fast. 
Think he’s pretty proud of me yet.” 

“Ah, yes,” I observed. “‘Be sure to 
punch the clock when you arrive at his 
office Monday. Punch it about eight 
thirty and he’ll be prouder still.” 

“Not going to punch it at all,” pro- 
claimed Herbie. “Going to call him up 
Monday and tell him I’m taking the day 
off. Going to take the day off Tues- 
day, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, too. Going to keep on taking 
the day off until he fires me. I guess 
that’s the way to fix his little proposi- 
tion.” 

He guided me around a corner, halt- 
ing us in front of an apartment house 
that seemed subtly familiar. 

“Tn we go, Milliken. All on fire with 
yearning for dear little Daisy. No short- 
haired fiancée tied around my neck this 
time. Told you, didn’t I, 
about me? 


she’s mad 
Love and affection are what 
that girl wants, and I’m going to give 
‘em to her. I know how to make her 
happy. My gad, I could kill that thug 
Dugan for the way he treated her. No 
wonder she hates the sight of him.” 

3efore a door we paused. 

“It’s open,” he whispered ecstatically. 
“We'll walk right in and surprise her. 
She’ll be crazy with delight when she 


Ainslee’s 


sees me. She loves surprises. 
watch the reception I get.” 

Setting his hat on the side of his 
head, our Herbie entered Miss O’Shea’s 
apartment. It was empty, but from the 
rear somewhere came the murmur of 
voices. With a finger to his lips the 
little Mormon led the way. We looked 
into a small but compact kitchen. 

Nifty Dugan, the gas-house district 
lover and late abductor, sat at the table 
gorging himself upon food. About him 
hovered Miss Daisy O’Shea, a spotless 
apron at her waist and a large black- 
and-blue mark beneath one eye. 

“Darling,” she was inquiring, 
like your steak?” 

Nifty balanced a rare morsel on his 
knife, previous to devouring it. 

“What you make it out of?” he de- 
manded. ‘“‘An old shoe? You told me 
you could cook.” 

It seemed that the uninjured eye of 
Miss O’Shea was about to weep. 

“Nifty, you d-don’t 
more.” 

“Who says I don’t? I knocked you 
down and gave you a free ride to the 
City Hall and married you this mornin’, 
didn’t I? What more do’you want in 


You just 


“do you 


love me any 


one day? You redheads make me 
tired.” 
Milliken became aware that he was 


being conducted out of the apartment 
by a hand that clutched horribly at his 
wrist, 

“He hit her,” 
crumpled ruin. 
loved him for it. 


moaned our Herbie, a 
“He hit her and she 
She’s gone back to the 
gas-house forever. Milliken, good old 
Milliken, I’m through with women. 
They’re problems without any answer 
in the back of the book.” 

He stopped the first taxicab and piled 
us in, 

“To the river,” he uttered brokenly 
“Don’t stop on the way.” For blocks 
we jounced and rattled, and then began 
to roll down the polished smoothness of 
the Avenue. Our Herbie said nothing. 
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He remained huddled in his corner, 
shivering now and then as though al- 
ready he could feel the waters creeping 
up about him. Through the night there 
loomed up the shape of a vast and pil- 
lared building, on each side of whose 
steps stone lions mounted guard. It 
was the Public Library from which we 
had set forth so gayly on this adventure. 

“Herbie,” I comforted the wreck at 
my side, “there’s always a silver lining 
to these things, if you’ll only shop around 





















for it. You'll never have to take out 
another volume on scientific mining.” 

He was on his feet. He was rattling 
his wanghee stick on the glass behind 
the driver. He was shouting to him a 
new address—that of the biggest, bright- 
est, and most expensive roof garden in 
the city. 

“Milliken, good old Milliken,” he was 
crying, ‘‘there’s a girl that takes in books 
in the reference room over there 
who fy 








COMPENSATION 


HEN I lived in Kansas an xon ago 
And rode o’er the plains on my fiery morropus— 
A species of ungulate, clawed as to toe— 
It’s true I was only a Pithecanthropus, 
Who knew not the meaning of art or of opus: 
But also the truth, if I stick to the facts, is 
I knew nothing, either, of rent or of taxes. 


My life, I admit, was a trifle bizarre, 
My household arrangements a little erratic. 
I hadn’t a radio, furnace, or car; 
I didn’t know Maeterlinck, Ibsen, or batik; 
But still—and I cannot be over-emphatic— 
I didn’t know, either, the Philippine question; 
I had no garage bill, and no indigestion. 


My outlook was painfully queer and abnormal; 
My clothing was only an improvisation ; 
My meals were elusive and very informal ; 
Of law I had never a realization. 
But, shucks! When I look upon civilization 
I wish I were back on a pre-glacial basis, 
A-riding morropi in primeval places. 


Jessie HENDERSON. 
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A CAFE IN CAIRO 
SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


Barry Braxton, attaché at the American embassy in Constantinople, was sent 
to Cairo to deliver to Lord Raversham, British commissioner, important secret 
dispatches. While waiting for Raversham Barry went, on a tip from Henri Mant- 
zon, whom he had met in Constantinople, to the café of Zaradi in the Street of 
the Pomegranates. There he met and fell in love with Naida,a dancing girl of 
unusual beauty and brilliant mind, a protégée of Zaradi. 

On his return to his hotel he found an invitation from the Countess Tavarin 
to escort her to the Café l’'Orient. There he met Lady Edenham, Raversham’s 
sister, and also a party of old friends from the States; Tom Hays, his wife Peg- 
gie, and his sister Rosamond. They treated him with marked coldness, and he 
discovered that they had seen Naida in his suite at the hotel, and misunderstood 
the situation. 

On returning to his rooms, however, Barry found that Naida had indeed been 
there. She had left a note to tell him that Zaradi was sending her down the river to 
the House of Stars and temporary confinement until the talk about the dead monk, 
who had been found murdered in the garden of Zaradi’s café, had blown over. 

That afternoon Barry went with Rosamond and her party to a tea given by 
Madame Marigny on the house boat of André Fromelin, French representative in 
Cairo. There he met Caselli, the unfrocked priest, Naida’s teacher, who warned 
him that, if he attempted to see Naida at the House of Stars, he would probably 
never return alive. But Barry’s resolve remained unshaken 

That evening he recovered the dispatches for Lord Raversham from the hotel 
safe where he had deposited them before going to the house boat, and took 
them with him to the reception Lady Edenham was giving for her brother. He 
delivered them to the British commissioner with a feeling of tremendous relief 
that now he was free to follow Naida, only to discover when the packet was 
opened that it contained blank paper. Some one had lifted the seals, removed 
the dispatches, and resealed the envelope. He remembered Naida’s visit to his 
rooms. Well, now at least he was unhampered by any illusions about her. Deter- 
mining to wring from her the destination of the stolen papers, Barry went, as 
arranged, to the House of Stars, bearing in mind a hint given him by Caselli that 
an old reservoir, dry at this time of year, might furnish a convenient means of 
retreat from the ancient, fortified palace. He gained admittance to the building 
unobserved, but in searching through the rooms he encountered a tall, black- 
skinned Kabyle, who, recognizing the presence of a stranger, attacked him 

Jarry, felled by a knife thrust, regained consciousness to find himself being 
tended by Batooka and Naida. Maddened by his doubt of her, Barry accused 
Naida of stealing the dispatches. She acknowledged that she had done so, to pre- 
vent their being stolen for Zaradi. Meanwhile Zélie told Zaradi that she had 
arranged for the boy Sadek to steal the Drake letter from Raversham. Kali, 
learning from the Agha of Barry’s presence at the House of Stars, set out, 
intent on putting Barry out of the way and obtaining possession of Naida, 

That same evening Countess Tavarin returned from a trip into the desert, 
bringing with her a safe conduct for Barry Braxton, issued by the Said himself. 
On presenting herself to Lady Edenham, she learned to her horror that an 
attempt had been made on Raversham’s life. He was unconscious, but still living 

Fearing for Barry’s safety, the countess, with Tom Hays and Mantzon, went 
direct to Zaradi to demand Barry’s safe return. Zaradi promised to trace him 
Meanwhile, in the House of Stars, Naida watched over her lover. 















































CHAPTER XVII. 


ATOOKA sat fanning the uncon- 
B scious American, her sloe-black 
eyes alert and watchful, her 
crumpled mouth mumbling to herself 
softly. He lay on an improvised bed 
of cushions and silken rugs placed over 
a pallet of soft wool, not in the outer 
apartment of the harem, but in a nar- 
row, inclosed room where they had car- 
ried him for concealment. There were 
no windows in the side walls. The roof 
itself a mosaic of colored glass. 
rhe were of heavy gold fresco, 
lightened with panels of exquisite 
carven wood, and hung with the rarest 
of prayer rugs. At one end was a niche 
in which burned a faintly flickering light 
in a bronze lamp facing Mecca. It was 
the secret praying place of the Mame- 
luke harem women. 

She had told Naida of the Agha’s 
escape, pleading with her to get rid of 
the before either Zaradi or 
Kali could arrive. Ibn M’zab would go 
to them and betray Barry’s presence in 
the House of Stars. 

“Even so,” Naida had said scornfully, 
“they would not dare to kill him. 
Zaradi is wise. You do not know, 
Batooka, you most precious old baboon 
that the life 
of my beloved is above all price. If 
any harm came to him in this place, 
Islam would answer to his country and 
to England, too.” 

“They will kill you,” Batooka retorted 
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obstinately. “What is the life of one 
man to that of my golden lily, my rose- 
hearted lotus bud °” 

Naida knelt beside the prostrate, silent 
form, lifted his hand to her cheek, and 
sighed. 

“His life is my life, Batooka. 
you never loved a man?” 

“Many.” The strong old shoulders 
shrugged meaningly. ‘Each worse than 
the last. Now I sleep well and have 
time to pray. What is that sound?” 

Both listened intently. From the 
courtyard far below there came the 
heavy grumbling of a disturbed camel; 
a faint tolling of a far-off bell; the 
flutter of waterfowl in the river out of 
sight. Batooka shook her head enjoin- 
ing silence and laid aside her fan. She 
lifted a rug and pulled at an iron ring 
in the floor until a round section lifted 
and they descended a circular stair that 
led down from the tower at one corner 
of the quarters. Naida fol- 
lowed cautiously until they stood on the 
flowery balcony overlooking the inclosed 
Here again they waited, listen- 


Have 


women’s 


garden. 
ing. 
“Aya, aya,” Batooka grinned, nodding 
her head. “So they come. Sleep fast, 
humming bird; thine eyes of 
beauty and know nothing.” She gave 
her mistress a push toward the couch of 
the inner room, and took her own time 
the barred door. Cursing 
bountifully the ancestors and future 
descendants to the tenth generation of 
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whomever dared disturb the sweet 
dreaming of her golden lily, she de- 


manded to know who was there. Kali’s 
own tone. guttural, brief, answered 


harshly, demanding admittance. 

“Pig of the desert, why must I open 
my master’s treasure casket to such as 
thou?” Batooka answered loudly. 
“Zaradi is not with you.” She listened 
for the answer, her face keen with cun- 
ning. 

“I seek the thief who plunders by 
night. Open in the name of Allah!” 
Kali struck the high cedar doors heavily. 
They resounded with the blows, but 
barely trembled under them. Back 
among the velvet and silken cushions of 
her couch, Naida sat up, tense and rest- 
less. She had searched for weapons in 
case they could not hold the doors against 
attack, and on the low inlaid table beside 
her lay two daggers with curved blades, 
curious characters engraved on them, 
hilts of silver set in rubies and turquoise, 
toys against the strength of mien like 
Kali and the Agha. 

The blows became heavier now. They 
were using a stool to batter with. She 
sprang down from the low platform, and 
thrust her feet into slippers, holding her 
overrobe of heavy satin close around 
her. Batooka was chuckling at the im- 
potence of the attack, but was silent as 
the girl appeared. She made herself 
heard above the clamor. 

“Kali! You hear me—Naida. What 
is the meaning of this outraging of all 
honor? Why do you dare to come here 
at this hour and arouse the 
palace?” 

“T seek the beloved owl that has flut- 
tered blindly to die in the House of 
Stars.” Kali’s voice came to her, con- 
veying to her full import of his insinua- 
tion. He used the same words she her- 
self had used in her brief note to Barry. 
He kriew, then, that she had visited the 
rooms of the American at his hotel. 
Kali, Zaradi’s tool, yet variable in 
loyalty and treacherous as a half-tamed 


whole 
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desert panther, Bedouin in blood and 
training even while he swaggered with 
the acquired aplomb of the Cairo Arab. 
She knew there lay more behind his 
coming there than mere desire to serve 
Zaradi. 

“Owls do not pass latticed windows,” 
she returned clearly. “Dogs and wolves 
paw at doors. I am under the protec- 
tion of Achmed Zaradi, and warn you of 
his retaliation for this.” 

“T am here under Zaradi’s own 
orders,” Kali told her boldly. “He has 
been informed of your love for this 
man, of your going to him by night, 
your protection of him.” She flattened 
herself against the heavy, barred door, 
her hands outspread, her eyes closed as 
she heard him with a smile of triumph. 
“The Agha came to warn us of his 
presence here to-night. You will open 
these doors or I'll bring the whole ac- 
cursed palace down about the ears of 
you and your lover.” 

“The walls are strong,’ Naida an- 
wered. “The Turkish cunning and might 
could not penetrate to so much as the 
secret playground of the Mameluke 
women upon our terraces. Tell Zaradi 
for me to come himself with future 
orders. Bruise not your’ knuckles 
against the pitiless doors, Kali. I am 
going back to sleep.” 

“And I will wait here on the threshold 
until the black hour comes to you and 
the man you hide in there,” Kali hurled 


back beneath set teeth. The Agha, 
watching him with nervous, shifting 


gaze and folded arms, glided forward 
now, and caught at his arm as he stepped 
back from the high arched doors. He 
whispered in Kali’s ear eagerly. There 
was another way into the harem if a 
man had courage. He himself would 
never dare to venture, but by a man of 
high courage it could be done. 

Kali listened to him intently, watched 
him when they retired to the next room 
and the Agha dipped his finger in the 
wine dregs of a goblet and drew a map 
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upon the surface of the olive-wood 
table. Beneath the underground founda- 
tions of the palace lay all manner of 
secret chambers and outlets. Part of 
these had been the water system of the 
ariginal plan: sluice gates and conduits 
to let in the Nile when it rose, wells to 
provide for the dry season; and the 
great center cistern, a novelty to Egypt 
but common enough in the Caucasus. 

A man who was brave, and had a 
purpose great enough to carry him on, 
nught make his way through to the Well 
of Swords in the terraced garden of the 
harem. Kali’s eyes narrowed as he 
listened, weighing the hazard. 

“It is old and choked with drifting 
leaves from the upper garden. Bind 
fast upon the soles of thy feet pieces 
of wood. The blades are rusty and dull. 
I will wrap thy most priceless hands 
in goat hide so thou canst grasp with 
them. At the foot of the well the stone- 
work widens out. There is an outlet 
here where the sliced fragments used to 
be collected and taken out 

“Thou shalt go thyself,’ Kali pro- 
nounced. “Climb up and open wide the 
doors to me. Why should I do this 
thing when I have such a dog as thou 
to go instead?” 

He prodded the protesting Agha for- 
ward with the point of his knife, Ibn 
M’zab swearing he was too fat to climb 
the well; there was no space between 
the blades to let him by, whereas his 
sublime master Kali was tall and slim 
as the young lion, resistless as the ser- 
pent of the secret rocks. He ended in 
a grunt of pain, dodging ahead of the 
stalking form behind him, leading the 
way down the passageway Barry had 
entered from the lower courtyard. 

Against the inner side of the doors 
Naida leaned, listening. No sound 
came, no threatening voice, and still she 
felt a sickening dread, knowing Kali’s 
methods. 

Batooka waddled back to her vigil be- 
side the sleeping American. Stoically 
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she sat and fanned him while Naida 
moved restlessly about in the sumptuous 
rooms below, slender and evasive as a 
shadow in the half light from the long, 
swinging lamps. Not for one instant 
was she deceived as to the real purpose 
of Kali’s coming there. It was not to 
recover the Drake document for Zaradi. 
He had learned of her visit to Barry’s 
rooms, and had followed him to the 
House of Stars with one idea of venge- 
ance on the man who had robbed him 
of her love. 

Always, ever. since she could remem- 
ber, there had been the menace of Kali 
in her life. As a little girl, cherished 
by Batooka apart from other children 
in the Arab village at Daid-el-Marar, 
conscious always that she was, in some 
mysterious way, unlike them, it had 
been the visits of Kali that had given her 
the first fear of her life. His black, 
narrow eyes that followed her with un- 
blinking fixity, with the somber absorp- 
tion of some lurking, preying wild ani- 
mal biding its moment. His hand on 
her head as she passed him by, rum- 
pling her curls with a touch of fierce 
tenderness over her eyes—it had filled 
her always with a vague dread of him. 

When the time had come for her to 
go to Cairo Kali had brought the sum- 
mons from Zaradi, had conducted 
Batooka and herself in his own caravan 
with all the care and attention he would 
have given to a bride elect, bound to her 
bridal. It had amused ‘her to see 
Batooka’s contempt of him, yet in the 
days of her dwelling in the house of 
Zaradi always she had been keenly con- 
scious of Kali’s claim over her. 

“The bargaining of men is foolery,” 
Batooka told her many times with a 
serenity that calmed her. “Zaradi is a 
good man. He will use such a one as 
Kali for his ends, but will he give him 
what he demands when it is the pearl of 
all women? Do you think that all this 
labor of years is being bestowed upon 
you, my beautiful jewel, for you to shine 
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in the front of Kali’s turban? 
safe with Zaradi.” 

She drew in her breath now with a 
heavy sigh, turned from the night 
warmth of the inner rooms, and stepped 
down from the balcony to the garden. 
Three terraces rose from the center 
court where the fountain played in the 
full moonlight. All the artistry and 
camouflage of skilled Oriental crafts- 
men had been employed to make this 
secret place of the beloved women a 
marvel of satisfying loveliness. All 
through her girlhood she had enjoyed 
its seclusion and charm of sequestered 
quietude. To-night it seemed unreal. 
The moon hung heavy in the cobalt sky, 
honey colored, slow moving as an un- 
willing woman slipping away from a 
midnight tryst and ever looking back- 
ward. . 

She paced back and forth along the 
narrow, flagged walks, her arms clasped 
back of her head, her hair clustering 
about her uplifted face. The branches 
of the orange trees and rosebushes 
caught at her filmy draperies as she 
passed, like reaching fingers seeking 
some hidden virtue from the mere touch 
of her. At one end of the upper terrace 
the tower of prayer rose slenderly 
against the sky. It seemed like the very 
pivot of all dreams to her when she 
paused to look at it. A different look 
had come to her face and eyes since 
she had heard the call of Kali outside 
her doors. She had no fear of him; 
rather she felt it a duel of wits, a play- 
ing for high stakes: love and the life 
of the man she cared for most on earth. 

Over and over she hesitated, poised, 
listening, thinking that she heard some- 
thing, a movement in the vines that 
clambered heavily over the high walls 
along the outer border of the terrace, a 
footfall in the inner rooms beyond her, 
a call through the night that was neither 
bird nor animal. Released again from 
dread, she would walk on. At least he 
should not find her sleeping but on 
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guard. She walked the length of the 
terrace and back again, her mind delving 
restlessly into one mode of escape after 
another for Barry. Could she in some 
way reach out to Zaradi, and put faith 
in his protection. Where Kali held to 
the motive of personal satisfaction in 
jealousy over Barry, to the Egyptian 
there would reign paramount the ulti- 
mate issue, the answering to the foreign 
group for the death of Barry Braxton. 
Sent to Cairo as direct emissary from 
Drake himself to Raversham, the re- 
sponsibility for his safety would be one 
which Zaradi could not shirk. 

There came the peculiar hush before 
dawn, a lowering of the moon into the 
strange luminous darkness of the desert 
beyond the river, tremulous calls of 
stirring waterfowl below the palace wall. 
Naida saw suddenly the flicker of yel- 
low light from the swinging bronze 
lantern Batooka carried, coming down 
the circular stair from the prayer tower. 
She hurried to meet her, with the flare 
of fear in her whole being. 

“Aya, do no speak so; he is awake 
and better,” Batooka scolded. “He 
calls your name. Go to him now, and I 
will watch for the brown pig Kali. 
Wait, wait,” she cautioned seeing the 
girl’s pale, tense face. “The night has 
wrung your heart and laid its gray hand 
over your sweet eyes. You must bloom 
fair for love’s delight, my dawn blos- 
som. The Nile lilies open slowly when 
the day breaks, petal by petal. Wait 
for me.” 

Reluctantly Naida stood while the old 
woman dragged from wall recesses 
silken and velvet gowns, yards of veil- 
ing, caskets of jewels, and poured them 
out on the rug at her feet. Kneeling, 
she decked her out like a chosen favorite, 
swathing her slim, exquisite body in 
rarest gold and rose tissue, layer upon 
layer, brushing the heavy masses of her 
curls until they gleamed in the half light, 
touching up the dark eyes until their 
sadness seemed to biend into mystery. 
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“No more,” Naida pushed away the 
long necklaces the old woman would 
have let fall over her head. “I hate 
those things.” She hurried to the foot 
of the stair and reached for a half- 
opening rose, heavy with its own effort 
at unfolding. Over the eastern wall 
of the palace a pale flush lessened the 
darkness. The dawn wind rose from 
off the Mokkatam Hills like some senti- 
ent being winged for far flight. It blew 
low over the terraces, stirring every- 
thing into response. Naida hesitated, 
her face uplifted in an ecstacy of relief. 
He had wakened to ask for her. He 
would listen to her now, and understand. 
Her eyelids closed softly, lifted again 
to look back at thé gardens, and she 
stopped short, staring down at the Well 
of Swords. : 

It was covered by a grating, hooped 
many times in welded iron, overgrown 
with flowering vines. Yet as she looked 
the grating lifted slowly, resisted the 
pressure from below, lifted again, this 
time higher. 

Batooka, too, had seen it and seized 
the bronze lamp she had been carrying 
to rush forward when the girl’s voice 
checked her. She stepped down from 
the tower stair as Kali’s head emerged 
out of the well. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

As he drew himself up from the well 
Naida watched him in fascinated horror. 
Lean, powerful, and relentless, he leaped 
from the clinging mass of vines about 
the upper iron rim and stood erect, out- 
lined against the dawning light in the 
East. He was without the long swath- 
ing burnoose he wore habitually, and 
had cast aside his turban for the tor- 
tuous route through the underground 
conduit leading to the well. The sword 
blades, which lined in cross sections the 
interior, rusty and blunted by years, 
had still grazed the bare, sinewy flesh 
of his shoulders and back. 
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He stretched his arms wide, inhaling 
deep satisfying breaths of the cool air 
after the stifling confinement of the un- 


used secret passages. Even the crisply 
oiled ripples of his black hair were 
grayed by cobweb meshes where he had 
crawled low through bat-infested cellars. 
Discovering her, he smiled slowly ; even, 
white teeth gleamed in the semidark- 
ness. 

“Come here,” he said, the edge of 
menace in his quiet tone. “You look 
like a desert woman decked to receive 
the golden caravans. I interrupt.” 

“It is the hour of prayer.” Looking 
back into his brilliant, deep-set eyes, she 
felt a curious calm possess her, a surety 
of resourcefulness. “You do not kneel, 
Kali? Come with me to the women’s 
tower and say your prayers.” 

His gaze shifted before the challenge, 
strayed with uneasy suspicion to the 
narrow, circular stairs, and back to her 
amused, contemptuous face. The creep- 
ing figure of the old woman caught his 
eye as she crawled along the black-and- 
white marble floor to gain the sleeping 
room. Naida uttered a protesting cry 
as he gripped her, dragging her under 
the light of the hanging lamp. Twisting 
her shriveled wrists, he demanded from 
her the truth concerning Barry, and 
Batooka howled back at him like an en- 
raged* baboon. Son of ten thousand 
desert dogs, accursed thief of Allah’s 
sheep pens, she prayed for the death of 
a goat to him in the black hour that 
waited. Her voice ended in a shrill 
scream, and she crumpled at his feet 
whimpering. 

“End it quickly,” Naida said defiantly. 
“Kali, who fights old women, should be 
swift with the final thrust.” 

He kicked the shapeless form out of 
his way, and strode to the foot of the 
stairs. On the dark olive of his skin 
there glistened moisture. As ‘he stared 
up at her the veins of his throat thick- 
ened darkly. 


“Am [a fool to lie to? I do not care 
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now where you have hidden your 
Christian lover. All the better if he 
hears and sees me, for I am here to 
stay.” 

“But why be tragic and ferocious?” 
she taunted ‘back. “Even an unbidden 
guest is under certain laws of- hospital- 
ity. Since it has interested you to crawl 
like a lizard from the well, why not 
satisfy yourself completely? Look, look 
wherever you like. I invite you to 
search.” She made a gesture of com- 
plete dismissal of all opposition, and 
stepped down past him with serene con- 
tempt. She lighted a cigarette at a tiny 
brass brazier, curled up among the vel- 
vet cushions on the divan, and watched 
the stars paling in the sky overhead. 

He followed her deliberately, drew 
the yellow satin slipper from the folds 
of his sash, and held it up, poised on 
thumb and finger, watching the effect 
upon her. Not so much as the droop of 
her long lashes betrayed her surprise. 

“Lie, and lie, and still lie, lotus lips,” 
he said sneeringly. “This I found my- 
self in his rooms at the hotel. And 
more, my beautiful. The note of invita- 
tion that has lured him to his death here 
to-night. Do you deny writing this?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“One must do many things 
Zaradi speaks.” 

“He never knew of this.” a 

“How do you know?” she smiled, 
“Does Achmed Zaradi make a friend 
and confidant of every desert dog he 
employs to clean the streets of bones? 
How do you know that I have not 
obeyed him every step of the way even 
to this moment? How do you know 
that Braxton is not detained by the order 
of the High Council itself, and I am 
merely the woman agent who secured 
his presence here?” 

Baffling in her air of perfect security, 
her utter fearlessness of him, she had 
never appeared so alluring to Kali as 
at this moment. He threw the slipper 
on the floor and knelt beside her eagerly. 
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“What do I care how much you lie 


to me? You are the woman I desire 
above all others; that is enough. Zaradi 


is Egyptian. What does he know of 
desert blood, of the will that takes what 
it wants and asks no odds of the whole 
world of men? I have seen you grow 
from a wild little brat of the Arab camp 
on Daid-el-Marar into a girl whose look 
could stir me more than all the dancing 
women of Cairo. Do you know why I 
left the desert to come here at Zaradi’s 
nod? For the chance of seeing you 
every day of my life, to watch and see 
that no other stole you from me, to let 
temptation grow into the great desire 
of my utmost self. I have sat in silence 
to see you dance, and known a secret 
closed from other men, the ecstasy of 
postponement.” 

“And you have never for one moment 
been anything to me but what I called 
you once at the oasis, brown pig of the 
desert.” She drew herself away from 
his reaching arms, erect on the couch, 
contemptuous, aloof. Batooka stirred in 
pain, grunted, and tried to rise. In- 
stantly she had evaded his grasp, and 


darted from the couch to the old 
woman’s side. 
“Listen to me, mareemah. Bring 


wine and food for Kali, and forgive him. 
He is merely a man in love and acts 
without discretion. And do not poison 
his wine, for he is wise and will make 
us taste it first; oh, he is wise as Ma- 
homet’s pet raven. And after he is re- 
freshed he will think clearer and pos- 
sibly deem it simpler to leave before 
Zaradi arrives.” 

He rose and watched the old woman 
hobble away, his folded on 
breast. 


“Vou 


arms his 


are clever,’ he grunted when 
they were alone. “You have all of 
Caselli’s guile and Zélie’s deviltry. 
Your words cool the passion in my brain 
that blazes into fire when you are near 
me, but I know you lie. Ibn M’zab 
brought me the warning of Braxton be- 
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ing here. He stands outside the door 
yonder now to kill him if he seeks to 
leave your quarters. Zaradi is not com- 
ing here. I have just left him with 
Zélie. Raversham has tricked us all, 
and he dies to-night for his victory. 
But I do not care who wins Egypt so 
long as I have you in my arms out 
yonder in the darkness that I know. I 
can take you so far away from all of 
this that they would never find even the 
footprints of our horses in the wind- 
blown sand. And you are clever enough 
to know why I pause and wait your 
whim. I have had women and more 
women, and I have learned. the value of 
that flame in your eyes, that rarest some- 
thing that makes you the desired one to 
me. But I want you to come with me 
gladly, loving me fiercely, above all, as I 
do you.” 

She leaned back her head and laughed. 
He had weakened: suddenly, his bravado 
broken before her careless scorn. He 
had betrayed himself over Raversham, 
and still she discredited the news. 
Zaradi would never permit at this 
crucial hour the killing of the British 
special commissioner. In the lower 
garden facing the fountain was a favor- 
ite resting place, a canopied divan with 
the river view. She sauntered toward it, 
Kali following her like one of the gray 
apes of the café. He stared down at 
her moodily when she paused by the 
fountain. 

“The desert that calls and calls,” she 
said, mocking his own impassioned tone. 
“Always the desert and the one woman 
to be carried away to its golden silence, 
to be tamed into loving. Kali, you play 
okd tunes, and it is the new that charm 
us to-day. I had all I wanted of your 
desert in those days at Daid-el-Marar, 
of filth, and fighting dogs, boasting men, 
and silly, oppressed women whose only 
lure lay in the chance desire of their 
lords. Look at me, and remember why 
I was brought here. I am spoiled for 
you, Kali. Even if you took me away 
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back there with you, another daybreak 
might find you with your own knife 
twisted behind your ear as you lay on 
your pillow.” 

Her hidden threat seemed to strike 
the match to his suppressed violence. 
Suddenly it flared to fury, and he had 
her fast in his arms, his face buried in 
the soft white space between her chin 
and shoulder. Lifting her struggling 
figure high in his arms, he held her help- 
less, crushing her fiercely, blind and 
dumb in the ecstasy of possession. 

The sound of her cries penetrated 
even. to the outer corridor where 
Batooka stumbled reluctantly along, 
bearing a tray of refreshment for the 
unbidden’ guest. Alertly she listened, 
set down the copper tray, and sped along 
to the door of the old harem. Naida 
did not scream, but the broken, protest- 
ing voice aroused every sense of re- 
venge the old woman possessed. She 
did not waste time on the threshold of 
the garden once she beheld the strug- 
gling girl in Kali’s grasp. Gliding along 
the shadow of the wall like a shadow, 
she mounted the narrow steps to the 
prayer room in the tower, and pushed 
up the circular trapdoor. One man 
against another! The old law of the 
desert returned to her. So, between the 
rage of both, a woman might escape. 
She bent over the couch, tugging with 
all her strength at Barry’s shoulders, 
rousing him from the sleep she herself 
had beguiled him into. 

“Kali is killing her.” She forced him 
to listen and understand her as she re- 
peated it over and over. “Do you hear, 
you who love her? Go and save her. 
What is your life compared to hers 
when she has sacrificed all to hide you 
here? Are you a sleeping crocodile 
without ears that you hear her not? 
Kali is killing her.” 

Through the gray phantasma of his 
restless dreams Barry heard and wak- 
ened. The memory of what had occurred 
forced itself upon him when he saw 
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the wrinkled, terrified old face close to 
him. And while lie hesitated there came 
from below again the choked, gasping 
cries of Naida, cursing with all her 
might the man who held her prisoner, 
even as she had learned from Batooka 
in the old oasis days. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


He seemed to gain a sudden clarity 
of vision, to feel strength again in nerves 
and muscles. Thrusting back the clam- 
orous old woman who clung to him, he 
rose to his feet and found his way down 
the steps to the balcony opening on the 
garden. The form of Kali showed in 
sharp relief against the lightening sky, 
with the girl Naida in his embrace. 
Barry felt a peculiar savage zest in go- 
ing after him with bared fists, in seeing 
the amazement in the dark, convulsed 
face that stared back at him after the 
first smashing blow that sent the caravan 
owner reeling to the ground. Before he 
staggered to his feet Kali gave the 
sedouin fighting cry, the old rallying 
“aya-aya!” 

Naida heard and realized his intent. 
Calling to Batooka, she turned to run 
back into the living quarters and close 
the outer doors, but the Agha’s huge 
figure came plunging through the rooms 
like some great beast of prey at the call 
of its master. He seized a carved stool 
and brought it down with a crash on 
the head of the American as he closed 
into a struggle with the other man, 

“Batooka!” Naida called in despera- 
tion. “Oh, God, where are 
Batooka, they are killing him. Barry, 
beloved!” She strove to reach him as 
he lay prostrate on the ground, but Kali 
swung her off with a backward thrust. 
He gave quick orders to the Agha, and 
they bound him in Turkish fashion, the 
feet fastened together at the ankles, 
wrists bound together, and both again 
drawn fast under the back. Trussed 
so, he might have been tossed up and 
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swung on a cross pole, as desert pris- 
oners were borne. Lastly Kali gagged 
him with his own scarf and directed the 
Agha to leave them. Grinning with 
white, bared teeth, he retired. He had 
taken full revenge for his own defeat in 
drawing the cords so tightly that they 
cut into the flesh. 

After that one impassioned outcry 
Naida had stood in silerice, her eyes 
closed, her face uplifted, expecting the 
death of Barry. Now with the Agha 
gone she turned expectantly to Kali, a 
flood of entreaty and threats pouring 
from her lips. He lighted a cigarette 
from the enameled casket open on the 
little round stand by the couch. Only 
the fire in his eyes betrayed his excite- 
ment. 

“You have lied to me about this dog 
lying yonder. You have sworn that you 
do. not love him, that you were acting 
under Zaradi’s orders when you visited 
his rooms and stole the Drake papers. 
Tell the truth now. You have loved 
him from the first time he came to the 
café. You have betrayed Zaradi and 
the Islam cause to save him. And more 
than that. The dead monk did not come 
to whisper love in your ears. He came 
to tell you no Arab blood ran in your 
veins, to make you a Christian spy in 
the household of the Cairo leader. And 
he was knifed for his zealousness. Am 
I right?” 

The eyes of Barry watched the girl 
as she listened, her slim, half-clad figure 
rigid, white hands clenched tightly at 
her sides, only her restless eyes glanc- 
ing from him to Kali. Now he would 
know she had told him the truth, she 
thought with exultant heart. He had 
believed she had deliberately robbed him, 
had accused her of 
Zaradi’s net of 


leading him into 
intrigue. Uncon- 
sciously Kali would clear her in his eyes 
and restore his faith in her. Her eyes 
seemed to beseech him to understand. 

“What did you do with the Drake let- 


ter?” Her silence and contempt mad- 
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dened Kali. “Stole it to pass on to 
Caselli and ‘his pack of cowardly 
Christian jackals? Do you know why? 
I can tell you—Kali, whom you despise 
and call a brown pig of the desert. You 
say you hate the desert. You are born 
of the desert. I picked you from your 
dead mother’s breast, where you both 
lay out in the sand. I took you to Daid- 
el-Marar by Zélie de Marigny’s orders. 
You think I lie. Ask Zaradi, then. 
Ask him who your father was. Ask 
him why Zélie bargained with him to 
have you trained as a dancer. Ask why 
you were marked for market as soon as 
they saw your beauty.” 

Naida’s gaze never wavered. Her 
eyes with their level glance of supreme 
scorn seemed to clash with that of the 
Bedouin in open combat. But when she 
attempted to turn away he caught and 
held her by her wrists, twisting them as 
he had Batooka’s, dragging her up into 
his embrace by sheer force. 

“I would have taken you away and 
made you my bride,” he said between 
set teeth. “Now we choose the other 
way. Here in this place of joy you shall 
dance for me before the eyes of your 
lover. And when you tire or refuse me 
he dies. You look at me as if I were 
dirt beneath your feet, too filthy even 
to be trampled on. And you shall dance 
as you have never done before for the 
eyes of any man. Why should I take 
you into the desert when all the sweet- 
ness of life is here, and he shall lie there 
helpless and behold our love until that 
moment when I throw him into the Well 
of Swords. Then we will go out to- 
gether into the golden silence and let 
Zaradi answer for him.” 

“Let me die with him.” She hung 
her head to avoid his seeking lips, fight- 
ing with all her strength against the 
steel clasp of his arms. Suddenly he re- 
leased her, his passion swept aside by 
the keenness for revenge. 

He called for Batooka and the Agha, 
and ordered wine and music. Lamps 
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were lighted along the balcony even 
while the rose flush in the east lightened 


the garden terraces. The curtains were 
drawn back to give full view of the 
divan and feast to the helpless prisoner 
bound upon the ground. 

When Naida hesitated at the first 
mounting beat of music from the sleepy 
Arab players behind the balcony Kali 
gave a sharp command to Ibn M’zab. 
She cried out to them to wait when she 
saw them raise Barry and carry him 
to the edge of the well, head down. 
Anything to gain time, she thought des- 
perately. Batooka had never failed her 
before though now she glided about like 
a haunting shadow, cowed and obedient 
to Kali’s merest nod. 

“Dance, Naida,” he called to her 
tauntingly. “And when you tire you 
shall know the love of Kali, and the 
beloved owl shall lie there in a greater 
torture than the swords of the well could 
bring.” 

He clapped his palms together and the 
music quickened behind the curtains, low, 
throbbingly recurrent, irresistible. It 
swept the memory of Barry back to 
that night at the Café l’Orient. The 
same lawless desert spirit was captured 
in this, the same rousing call to the un- 
leashed, subconscious self. Gagged and 
bound .as he was, his eyes sought those 
of the girl in warning, entreating her 
dumbly not to answer the summons, to 
let them do what they wanted to with 
him. 

She smiled back at him with infinite 
understanding and love in her dark eyes. 
Batooka, at Kali’s order, had loosened 
the tinted veils about her. She stepped 
from their close folds, her face uplifted 
to the light in the eastern sky. The 
Agha poured wine in Kali’s emptied 
glass, yawned, and crouched with heavy, 
drowsy eyes, watching the bound man 
by the fountain. Batooka had stolen 
noiselessly away to the far end of the 
balcony overlooking the Nile. She had 


forsaken her, Naida thought bitterly. 
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There remained only the delay of the 
fatal moment when Kali’s whim should 
be fully gratified. As she started the 
show movements of the dance her mind 
gave one suggestion after another in 
reckless sequence. She could appear to 
yield to him and kill him with the slim 
knife with the turquoise hilt which she 
had concealed in the folds of her sash. 
Still there would be Ibn M’zab to reckon 
with. 

Kali moved impatiently, calling out 
to her in Arabic as he leaned forward, 
his eyes like some aroused wild animal 
in their blazing intentness, watching her 
veiled form move in the amber-and-rose 
light. Hating him from the inmost 
depths of her whole being, she danced 
as she never had before, alluring, de- 
fiant, yielding, challenging—anything, 
she thought, to keep him interested and 
enthralled, to make him forget the man 
who lay with fast-closed eyes by the 
rim of the Well of Swords, awaiting 
death. 

There was the abandon of the de- 
votee in her movements, in her rapt, 
pale face. The veil of gold tissue had 
slipped from her head. She was start- 
lingly Caucasian in her delicate fairness 
of skin. Higher the cadence of the 
music mounted like a wave of desire 
with restless reiteration, over and .over, 
curious minor chords breaking into 
tremulous low notes like broken love 
words. 

And suddenly the tall, bronzed figure 
of Kali leaped upright from the couch 
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singer. 
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as she neared him. Without warning 
he seized her fast in his embrace. As 
if signaled, the Agha rose and vanished 
beyond the curtains, the music ceased 
abruptly. Except for the man wpon 
the lower terrace and the forgotten 
Batooka, they were alone. She fought 
him desperately, despairingly, and Kali 
laughed as ‘her nails tore at the flesh on 
his throat and cheeks. Lifting her in 
his arms, he knelt on one knee beside 
the divan, and called back to Barry. 

“Watch well, beloved owl, and die ten 
thousand cursed deaths in the joy of 
Kali. Her lips are sweeter than all the 
desert roses; her skin is soft and tender 
as their petals. The perfume of her hair 
is more intoxicating than wine, you dog 
of a Christian.” 

His voice ended in silence except for 
the broken, terrified call from Naida. 

“Batooka, Batooka, kill him, I tell 
you, kill him!” 

From the shadows of the balcony 
there came no answer. The old woman, 
peering into the river distances, moaned 
and swayed sideways to and fro help- 
lessly. But from the inner rooms Ibn 
M’zab stumbled, fully awake now. 

“Zaradi is here!” he gasped. “Down 
at the landing.” 

Kali’s arms released the girl reluc- 
tantly. He rose upright, his first 
thought for the American, of the chance 
for discovery if his body were pitched 
into the well. 

“Not the well,” he said. “Throw him 
into the river.” 


Then play pool,” says a famous Russian 
“I found long ago that playing billiards and pool every day helped 


to make my arms symmetrical, and improved the color and texture of the skin. 
Now that they are so much revealed, arms are very important,” she warbled. 


Take to the cue, O beauty! 
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conversation : 
for me 

government-—— 
Avoid European 


ELICIA ORME 
Fk snatches of the 

“Tell the premier 
Solidly behind his 
Seizure of Corfu 
conflagration——”” Much more than 
that, scattered sentences when the 
waiter wasn’t there, undertones between 
patently light talk to mask the gravity of 
the rest, all interpolated with politely 
apologetic sighs and signs directed to- 
ward her by Mr. Underminister Etienne 
for being thus led, by his political en- 
thusiasm and his respect for Hugh Mor- 
rill, into even a moment’s lack of con- 
sideration for a woman as lovely as she. 

Of the sense of the words she heard— 
or might have heard—Miss Orme took 
but little note. That was an affair solely 
of Hugh’s and Monsieur Etienne’s. 
This odd luncheon party meant far more 
to her, somehow, than the fate of na- 
tions. What she gathered from it was 
not that France would do this, that, or 
the other thing. Rather was it that she 
was suddenly very proud of herself for 
having inspired the love of a man like 
Hugh Morrill. 

For Morrill had just been named by 
Washington to go to the new republic 
of Herzonia as chargé d’affaires. He 
had been a free-lance journalist before 
he entered the diplomatic, and as such 
had made himself trusted by every Eu- 
ropean chancellery. How more plainly 
could be shown the respect in which he 
was held, than by the very fact that he 
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had been chosen by a French minister 
to convey an unofficial message to the 
government of Herzonia before he pre- 
sented his own credentials. Of the im- 
portance of that mission she took no 
cognizance. To her the most important 
fact about it was that Morrill should 
have been trusted with it. That trust 
symbolized him in her mind. 

Moreover she found a comforting 
satisfaction in the raison d’etre of this 
tripartite luncheon at the Pré Catalan’s 
most sequestered table. It was a last- 
minute thought of the underminister’s 
to use Morrill as his unofficial messen- 
ger. Morrill, leaving on the Orient ex- 
press at three, had previously arranged 
to lunch with Felicia. One couldn’t—so 
M. Etienne admitted—cancel a luncheon 
with the woman one loved, even for an 
affair such as his. Least of all would 
M. Etienne permit such a thing. Would 
it be at all permissible for him to lunch 
with them, leaving early? Trust 
Mademoiselle Orme with his semisecret 
business? What a question to ask, to 
have even enter one’s mind! Hadn't 
he known her father and her mother? 
Hadn't he known her since her brief 
residence in Paris as her brother’s chate- 
laine, so to speak? And didn’t he know 
her brother—younger brother—now at- 
tached to the American embassy as his 
first appointment in a diplomatic career? 
Trust Mademoiselle Orme? Whom 
should one trust, then? 

All this Morrill had explained by tele- 
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phone to Felicia by way of explaining 
why M. Etienne should be permitted to 
lunch with them. And, of course, it 
gave Felicia more pride in being herself, 
in being an Orme. Pride, too, that her 
brother Barrington was so well thought 
of by the French government. 

“And in the event that Greece 
Morrill was saying, in those cautious 
undertones. 

Just then a somewhat boisterous party 
of South Americans got up to leave. 
They had cut off her view into the main 
dining room and out into the glassed-in 
porch beyond, crowded now as always 
at this hour with the gayest and most 
colorful of Parisian crowds. And as 
they left, these South Americans, there 
came into her vision with startling sud- 
denness the sight of her brother Bar- 
rington, away across the room, lunching 
with a woman whom she did not know. 

At first sight of the pair she was 
conscious of nothing but that sense of 
justifiable pride in him. He was so 
clean looking, so disingenuous and un- 
sophisticated, and yet, somehow, a man 
of the world. The fair hair slicked back 
upon his shapely head, the promise of 
powerful frame which his careless but 
perfectly fitting lounge suit held forth, 
his strong wrists and brown, rather awk- 
ward hands that she could guess still 
bore the marks of the oar in the uni- 
versity races of last June—all these ex- 
ternals inspired her with a quick sisterly 
love for him. 

That, in turn, opened her eyes to a 
danger signal which, even at that dis- 
tance, was plain enough for all the world 
to see who might chance to be interested: 
a reckless light that passion brought 
into his blue eyes as they devoured that 
slight, very smart, and mundane brunette 
who drank his champagne and basked in 
his worship. Barrington was infatuated, 
intensely infatuated with the woman; a 
woman too old for him, far too fas- 
cinating ; a woman not of the social set 
they belonged to; a woman—so Felicia 
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guessed with a flaming antagonism— 
completely unworthy of him. 

The more Felicia looked at the pair, 
the more she became enthralled by a 
sure sense of drama in the making. All 
her life she had been her brother’s con- 
fidante. Yet never had he spoken to her 
of any woman who answered this de- 
scription. Why not? Why? Unless 
he was ashamed of the affair. How 
long could he have known her to be 
so completely enamored of her? Surely 
long enough for him to have mentioned 
her to Felicia, unless—and in that word 
were awesome potentialities. 

Felicia could watch the unfolding of 
the drama without hindrance. Morrill 
and monsieur le sous-ministre were 
deeply engrossed in one another, for the 
underminister’s time was growing short. 
Barrington had eyes or thought for 
none but the woman. And she, en- 
chanting as she was already—Felicia 
had to admit that fact—permitted no 
flagging of her seductions, no minute to 
go by that was not fraught with atten- 
tions to Barrington, obvious ones which 
any but a love-blind man could see 
through, subtler sorts which made Feli- 
cia more than ever realize the caliber 
of the woman and Barrington’s danger. 
The fascination of that danger riveted 
her eyes upon the pair, and now she saw 
a curious pantomime enacted between 
them. 

The woman searched her bag fruit- 
lessly for a second or two. Then Bar- 
rington, as if in ready answer to his 
companion’s fruitless search, drew out 
his pocketbook. Ah, yes, an affair of 
money already. But, no; it was not that, 
What Barrington drew from his pocket- 
book was nothing more than a calling 
card. Upon this the woman wrote a 
few words and gave it back to him. He 
put it carelessly in his waistcoat pocket. 
Then she began to toy with a ring she 
wore, a ring which Felicia judged at 
that distance to be a magnificent ruby. 
Suddenly she slipped the ring off her 
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finger, and, with an abrupt gesture, as 
if she feared—or at least play acted— 
that she might change her mind before 
her quick purpose was executed, she put 
the ring into Barrington’s hand and 
coyly closed his fingers over it. He 
transferred the precious freight to his 
waistcoat pocket without examination. 
Incomprehensible puzzle already! Yet 
worse was to come. 

Mr. Underminister Etienne was not 
so completely engrossed in Morrill’s 
conversation that he had not an occa- 
sional discreet moment for a gallant 
glance at Felicia and thus, presently, 
discovered that her wits were wool- 
gathering. Thereupon, at imminent risk 
of apoplexy, he trained his burned-out, 
popping eyes to see what so much in- 
trigued her, and brought them back to 
her full of a sudden sympathy: 

“Ma foi,” he ejaculated, “la petite 
comtesse———” and he checked himself 
abruptly. 

Felicia’s pride of 
erected defenses. 

“Yes,” she said with studied careless- 
ness. “Pretty little thing, isn’t she?” 

“Ah, mademoiselle,” replied M. Eti- 
enne gravely, “but too much so.” 

Now, of course, Hugh Morrill real- 
ized what was astir, and, manlike, 
blurted out: 

“Good heavens, Felicia, how long has 
Jarry been thick with the Countess 
Julietta?” 

Still Felicia was impelled to evasion 
for sake of dust in the eyes of the under- 
minister. 

“Not very long, Hugh. 
tation sort of thing.” 
M. Etienne took 

perating gravity. 

‘But, mademoiselle, is 
knows who she is?” 

What answer to make to that when 
Felicia herself didn’t know? It wasn’t 
a part of M. Etienne’s gallantry to put 
a woman into such a position. Felicia 
instantly, if unconsciously, revealed her 


family instantly 


Passing flir- 
it all with exas- 


it that he 
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distaste for discussing the matter fur- 
ther with him. 

“Doesn't it look as if he did?” she 
parried, however anxious she was in- 
stantly to probe to the bottom the mys- 
tery about that chic, enticing little wom- 
an who held her hulking brother in the 
hollow of her hand. 

M. Etienne was convinced of nothing 
save that he had been guilty of a slight 
faux pas. Unwilling as he was to drop 
the affair, his chivalry was in the as- 
cendant and, with a sharp and unmistak- 
able warning glance to Morrill to take 
the affair upon his own shoulders, he 
withdrew himself from the situation 
with a brief: 

“Your brother is plainly to be con- 
gratulated upon a flirtation so delicious.” 

Another party came to the table but 
lately made vacant by the South Ameri- 
cans. Felicia’s view of Barrington and 
his companion was shut off. M. Etienne 
looked no longer in that direction; 


rather, he plunged the more spiritedly, 
as if by way of amends to Felicia, into 
the remainder of his affair with Hugh 


Morrill, and soon thereafter took his 
leave of them, as he had previously in- 
sisted upon doing. 

Scarcely was he out of earshot when 
Felicia asked breathlessly: 

“For Heaven’s sake, Hugh, who is that 
woman ?” 

Morrill was thus brought back from 
craning his neck to see la petite com- 
tesse. He looked at Felicia an instant 
before he replied, and when he spoke he 
affected nonchalance: 

“No one for you to bother your head 
about, dear.” 

‘But it is, Hugh. I know she is, if 
only from the way M. Etienne spoke of 
her. Tell me who she is.” 

“Her name? The Contessa Julietta 
Varny.” 

“But you’re keeping things from me. 
Her name means nothing. Tell me the 
truth about her. You're keeping things 
back, Hugh, to save me from worry. 
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That’s not fair. It’s unselfish of you, 
but—but it doesn’t help me any. I must 
know who she is.” 

Morrill was plainly troubled, in spite 
of his affectation of nonchalance. 

“Has he never mentioned her to you?” 
he parried. 

“Never.” 

“Well, don’t take it too much to heart. 
I'll drop him a word about her. Nothing 
more will be necessary.” 

“But that will never work out with 
him, Hugh. I know him better than 
you. Can’t you see? He’s completely 
dominated by her; he wears it on his 
sleeve. Didn’t you notice it? He'll 
take it awfully hard. He’s as like as 
not to chuck everything. It’s his first 
real affair. Hugh, do tell me, please, 
dear. Keeping it back only hurts me the 
more.” 

Morrill scrutinized her at length. 

“IT believe you are, perhaps, right 
about it. It’s a mess, right enough. 


The Countess Julietta is of Montenegrin 


birth, Italian by marriage, widowed by 
the war; one of the subtlest, most dan- 
gerous of intrigantes in Europe to-day. 
All the embassies and chancelleries 
know her, but that makes no difference 
to her. She gets what she wants. For 
example, do you remember, in August, 
the suicide of Poliotis, undersecretary 
for foreign affairs in Athens?” 

Felicia gasped. 

“Hugh, don’t tell me 

Morrill nodded gravely. 

“Yes, and when the Italian commis- 
sioners were murdered in Albania Italy 
was already prepared for the occupation 
of Corfu. That was la petite comtesse.” 

“And now it’s Barry she’s after.” 

“Well, don’t be too upset about it, 
dear. He’s an Orme; he'll pull 
through.” 

“Oh, but if a world-old, sophisticated 
man like Poliotis Oh, Hugh, what 
shall we do about it? It'll kill him; or, 
worse, ruin him.” 

Morrill studied her again. 
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“T’ve the best notion in the world to 
ask for leave, stay over, and see this 
thing through.” 

“No, no;'that would never do. I and 
my affairs can’t be permitted to inter- 
fere with you. If I thought I was an 
obstacle to you, I’d give up everything. 
No, you must go on and forget about it.” 

“Yes, but P* 

“And even if you did stay over, you 
could do nothing about it. I know, 
Hugh. It’s something I'll have to deal 
with myself.” 

“Felicia, dear, what in the world could 
you do?” 

“T’ll manage, in some way. You're 
to remember that, and don’t let it dis- 

No one can do it as well 


Morrill, watching her with a sudden 
access of admiration, was convinced. It 
was as if some bigger woman than he 
knew, a woman newly endowed with un- 
usual powers, had spoken through 
Felicia’s lips. For Felicia, it was an 
affectation of strength and self-confi- 
dence that she had assumed in order that 
he might go on his way untroubled by 
this dangerous state of affairs he was 
leaving behind him. She was more than 
ever worried ; nevertheless, she had man- 
aged to convince him that she was very 
sure of herself, with that serene power 
he loved in her. 


Returning from the station after see- 
ing Morrill off to his new post, Felicia 
felt as if she were entering a vast, dark 
cave, peopled with terrors unknown 
which she was left alone to combat. 
She was of two minds whether she 
should not go at once to the embassy, 
see her brother in his office there, and 
beg him to leave the woman he was in- 
trigued with. But of what avail that? 
When he was so fresh from her Felicia’s 
mission would be in vain; and, even if 
she extracted from him a promise, that 
would not be enough. More than a 
promise from him was necessary to re- 
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assure her that the affair would lead 
him to no harm. 

Hence she drove straight to their 
home, busy every minute of the short 
journey with making and discarding 
plans of campaign, sifting possibilities 
from probabilities. Arrived at their 
splendid apartment in the Victor Hugo, 
her first inquiry was whether Barring- 
ton had been home. Assured that he 
had not, she next called his man, a stolid- 
faced and unemotional Englishman who 
had served Barrington at the university. 
To him she made the one appeal that 
was likely to be fruitful of results: 

“I have reason to believe that my 
brother has been indiscreet in a fashion 
that is likely to cost him his post in the 
service.” 

“Yes, my lady.” 

“He is rather young, you know, and 
not—not as sagacious as an older man 
might be.” 

“Yes, my lady.” 

“But it is not yet too late to avert the 
effects of his carelessness.” 

“Meaning, my lady, that you can avert 
it?” 

“At least I hope I can, though not 
without your help.” 

“Anything I can do, of course 

“T am asking you a favor, Rogers. 
When he comes in this evening to dress 
he is very likely to have in this’—with 
a gesture she indicated which—“waist- 
coat pocket one of his own cards, upon 
which there is strange handwriting. It 
would help vastly to know what was 
written on it. There may be a ring, too, 
but no matter about that. Watch him 
carefully when he changes. If he takes 
the card out of his waistcoat and lays 
it down—well, Rogers, I can only leave 
it to you. But please let me know as 
soon as you have failed or succeeded. 
And, of course, he’s not to know that 
you are interested.” 

“Very naturally, my lady. 
men are quick to resent. 


me, 


Young 
You can trust 
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Barrington came in rather late for 
tea-—nearly six, in fact. Distrait, 
hunted, but under rigid restraint, of 
course. Felicia expected this. As he 
threw back his coat and lounged in an 
easy-chair she was relieved to see the 
slight bulge in his waistcoat pocket 
where the ring reposed. Again and 
again his brown hands sought it, as if he 
caressed it—an unusual gesture which 
in itself would have attracted her atten- 
tion at any other time. Now, however, 
she chose to take no notice of it. 

“Thank Heaven there’s no one in for 
tea, Felicia,” he exclaimed rather irri- 
tably. “I’m tired; beastly day.” 

Felicia smiled a Mona Lisa smile. 

“I thought, on the contrary, that you 
had had rather a fine day.” 

“A fine day?” he repeated, instantly 
on the defense. “How? What do you 
mean ?” 

“I was lunching at the Pré Catalan 
with Hugh.” 

The glance he gave her was eloquent. 
Not for an instant, however, did he 
betray himself as feeling guilty. On 
the contrary, he seemed to be relieved 
that Felicia knew. 

“Well, and what of it?” he said. 

“Who is she, Barry? And why have 
you delayed so long having me meet 
her ?” 

He lighted a cigarette with too much 
pains. 

“Oh, I don’t see much of her. She 
doesn’t go about; living here rather 
quietly and only temporarily. That’s 
why you’ve not met her yet. Rather a 
decent sort. 1 feel sorry for her in 
many ways. Hasn't any too fine a life 
of it. It’s nothing for you to think 
about twice, Felicia. Casual acquaint- 
ance; and she’ll be leaving Paris in a 
fortnight or so.” 

“But she’s such a lovely little thing. 
What is she? French, American, Eng- 
lish ?” 

“Oh, she’s class enough. 
when I was in London 


I met her 
last month 
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through Lord Beston. She’s Austrian, I 
believe. She is rather nice, isn’t she?” 

“Very nice. She decidedly intrigued 
me. Married, or not?” 

“Married. That’s the crime of it. 
To a beast of a husband. That’s the 
only reason I see her occasionally—to 
sort of make up to her for what she’s 
missed in life. No harm in that, is 
there?” 

Clumsy evasions! His duplicity was 
all the more proof of the seriousness of 
the case. Barry had never been any- 
thing but frank with her. Again she 
smiled disarmingly. 

“Why do you have ‘harm’ so con- 
tinually on your mind, Barry? I’m sure 

haven’t mentioned it.” 

“Who said anything about harm?” 

“I probably misunderstood.” 

“You're queer this afternoon, Felicia. 
I suppose it’s because of Hugh’s going ?” 
In that question there was unusual 
directness. Barry was suddenly no 


longer a boy. 

Felicia felt that he had checkmated 
her. 

“If I’m queer,” she said, “I suppose 


that’s why.” And somehow found no 
more to be said on the subject. 

Followed desultory conversation while 
they smoked a couple of cigarettes. 
Barry fumbled nervously with his 
watch, felt frequently that ring in his 
other pocket, and finally arose abruptly. 

“I must toddle along and dress,” he 
announced. 

At seven o’clock he was gone. Rogers 
came to Felicia shortly after that. 

“Mr. Barrington guarded the card 
most carefully, my lady,” said he, “and 
took it with him.” 

“And you didn’t 
tunity ai 

“Yes; I managed it. On the card was 
written nothing but an address.” 

“You took note of that?” 

“Yes, my lady. Fifty-six Boulevard 
Sebastopol, deuxiéme étage.” 

“Thanks, Rogers.” 


find an oppor- 
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At about the same hour Gralnic, the 
shabby but heroic exiled dictator of Her- 
zonia, called on the Countess Julietta in 
her bijou apartment just across the 
Alexander Bridge. Though she was 
then in the hands of her maid, preparing 
for dinner with Barrington Orme, she 
admitted Gralnic at once to the privacy 
of her dressing room. He bowed his 
gray mane and ponderous shoulders 
heavily over her hand. 

“It is silly of you to come here so 
often, Stepan,” she chided him. “The 
French secret service know both you and 
me, and where we are to be found.” 

“But we are harmless so far as con- 
cerns the French, madame. And things 
move so slowly. How are they going 
now?” 

Julietta sighed. 

“The boy is quite docile. 
dear boy, too.” 

“Your excessive kindness of heart,” 
remonstrated the broken man, “will not 
permit you to weaken at the last mo- 
ment ?” 

“No, no, Stepan,” she said tenderly. 
“Not this time. It is too simple an 
affair for the boy. He has his life 
before him. He can make for himself 
another career. Besides that, I am not 
doing this for money. I am doing it 
for you, mon ami, because once I loved 
you, and might again if you were in 
power. But now I cannot. And again, 
I am decided to go through with it 
partly out of resentment against his 
sister. She, by chance, saw us in the 
restaurant to-day and hated me. She 
will talk against me to the boy; she will 
try to question him; she will try to turn 
him against me. I think I hate her. 
For that alone must I succeed. I have 
made the way easy for her descent.” 

“But time presses. Already this after- 
noon they say that the new minister left 
for Herzonia. Within three days he 
will present his credentials officially to 
the president of the republic. Without 
at least three days advance notice of 


He’s a 
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the American government’s instructions 
to him, my coup d’état must fail. It is 
my last chance. I must know by to- 
morrow night at the latest.” 

“Never fear, Stepan. What I have 
said I have said. Come to me in the 
Sebastopol apartment at midnight—no, 
at one o’clock to-night. I must have as 
much time as possible to put the boy 
into a properly—comment dirai-je— 
ductile frame of mind. By two o’clock 
this morning you shall have the dupli- 
cate instructions from the American 
embassy.” 

“Madame! Can it be true?” 

“As true as most of the things I do, 
Stepan, for those I love. There will 
be no changes in the conduct of the 
affair, except that it is rather likely that 
the boy’s sister will be there. She, I 
imagine, will have read the card which 
she saw me give him in the restaurant. 
It put me off a moment to be discovered 
by her and M. Etienne. But later it 


occurred to me that she could help us, 
rather than hinder us, by trying to help 


her brother. And so, as I say, I have 
nicely smoothed the way for her. Take 
my cue in dealing with her if she should 
be there.” 

“At one, you say?” 

“Yes, or thereabouts. A little later, 
a little earlier. It doesn’t matter much.” 

“Madame,” said Gralnic with deep 
emotion, “vou have lifted a vast weight 
from my shoulders.” 

“Don’t forget me, Stepan, when again 
you have the power. And, Stepan, I 
had the boy pledge my ring for me— 
the ruby which Constantin gave me. He 
should get at least forty thousand francs 
for it. I lacked the nerve to do it my- 
self. I fancy he will advance it from 
his own pocket and keep the ring. You 
shall have the money; you have need 
of it.” 

“Madame, but you too have need of 
money.” 

“Talk no more of it. Go now. 
Things will be different when we see 
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one another again. And—and, Stepan, 
don’t come too early. He’s a dear boy, 
you know.” 

“That, madame,” he returned gal- 
lantly, “will make it all the more difficult 
for me to stay away.” 


Upon young Barrington Orme that 
night were lavished all the allurements 
which that most enticing woman in 
Europe was possessed of. The charms 
that had killed a Poliotis, disrupted min- 
istries, made or averted wars, were 
showered freely upon him, even with 
an unstinted freedom because la petite 
comtesse found it not unpleasant to play 
with this unspoiled lad. Dinner at 
Ciro’s, “Manon” at the opera, than which 
nothing could have been more admirably 
suited to cater to her purpose. And 
then: 

“T have a surprise for you, mon bien- 
aimé,” she announced. “We shall com- 
plete this most perfect of nights with 
supper at the apartment.” 

Orme gasped, and crushed her hand 
in the comparative seclusion of his 
coupé, 

“But is it safe—for you?” he remon- 
strated breathlessly. “Did you not say 
that I couldn’t come to your apartment, 
lest your husband 

“Dearest of friends, not that. Of 
course I shouldn’t dare in my own place. 
But in the Sebastopol, in my friends’ 
apartment, the one they are lending us 
for meetings You must be very 
good to them when I am gone.” 

“T shall worship them because they 
are your friends.” 

“And to-night we go there—now. 
They have arranged a supper for us. 
Their chef is not bad. They themselves 
are in Nice over the week.” 

“They—away. You and I-——’ 

“Say no more of it now. Wait and 
see what the supper will be like.” 

Twenty minutes later they had ar- 
rived at the Sebastopol address. While 
Orme lingered to give orders to his 


’ 
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chauffeur Julietta hurried in for a word 
with the concierge: 

“Has the American woman been 
tampering?” she whispered. 

“Oui, madame. She is above—in the 
apartment, I believe.” 

“Tant mieux,” breathed la petite com- 
tesse just as Orme rejoined her. 

And as Julietta retired to a tiny dress- 
ing room to don negligee for the supper 
she repeated the question to the maid. 

“Oui, madame,” the answer was re- 
iterated. “A thousand francs she gave 
me. I told her you were coming here. 
She is secluded in my own room, The 
door is open so that she can hear.” 

But the Countess Julietta could not 
make Orme betray himself too grossly 
to his sister. She kept the conversation 
low-pitched, at times lacking altogether. 
As for Orme, the soft lights, the deli- 
cate wines, the spell of her enticements 
carried him beyond the power or need 
of speech. He was hers as completely 
as ever man was woman’s; and. her 
dominance over him was made the more 
potent by her delicacy. She was wise 
enough to know the type of man she had 
to deal with. Here was no Poliotis, no 
Constantin who needed more voluptuous 
charms for their enthrallment. La petite 
comtesse began even to have twinges 
of conscience about it, began a little to 
pity Orme as he sat there stifled, tensely 
restrained, marveling at the miracle of 
this he had never known before. 
Gralnic would soon be coming; it was 
high time to lead the way to that affair. 

There came an alarming peal of the 
bell. Could that be Gralnic already? 
He was not due before one o’clock. 

“Who can that be?” gasped Orme, in 
a sudden tumult of alarm. “Your 
friends who own the apartment?” 

“T suppose so—returned unexpectedly. 
See who it is,” she commanded the 
servant who appeared for orders, at the 
same time mentally berating Gralnic for 
his too early appearance. 

With the opening of the outside door 
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a strange man burst in upon them, a 
lowering, heavy man whose very pres- 
ence somehow imposed silence upon 
those who faced him. For an instant 
he stood in the doorway in dramatic 
pose. To the Countess Julietta he spoke 
a few words in a tongue which Orme 
did not understand. Orme was in- 
stantly on his feet and, as if dictated to 
by an instinctive desire to shield her, 
stepped between her and the strange 
man. 

The stranger lowered at him. 

“Who are you, sir?” he demanded of 
Orme in evil French. 

“How does it come to be an affair of 


yours, monsieur?’’ Orme returned. 


“Because the woman you are having 
supper with, under these—slightly sus- 
picious circumstances, happens to be my 
wife.” 

Orme slowly turned his head to look 
at Julietta, and as slowly faced the 
stranger again, as if here was something 


completely incredible. 

“Your wife?” he repeated. 
Count Varny?” 

“IT am Count Varny. She is my wife. 
I’ve been waiting and waiting for ex- 
actly this occasion.” 

Orme again turned slowly to Julietta. 

“Is this true?” he asked, in a queer 
sort of tense calm. “Is he your hus- 
band?” 

Words in the strange tongue passed 
between them—a second’s speech only. 
Then to Orme Julietta nodded affirm- 
atively. Orme stepped nearer to Varny. 

“What do you propose to do about 
it?” he inquired of the intruder. 

“Make you pay, of course. That’s 
what I’ve been waiting for; that’s why 
I’ve been watching my wife’s folly with 
you, knowing that sooner or later it 
must fetch me what I want. Now I 
shall make you pay.” 

“How much? Not that I intend to 
pay anything, but that I am curious to 
know how much you have in mind.” 

Julietta goaded herself now to act 


“You are 
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the part that was forced wpon her by 
Stepan Gralnic’s last-moment change of 
plan. 

“Don’t, Stepan,” she entreated the 
stranger. ‘It’s my fault, not his. He’s 
not to be blamed. I loved him——” 

“Sh-h,” Orme checked her tenderly. 
“Let us first hear what it is he wants. 
Now, then, monsieur, I am listening. 
What is it you would have me pay?” 

“A small enough price, considering. 
You have access to your embassy, I be- 
lieve—a night key?” 

“What? The embassy? Why the 
embassy ?” 

“Your embassy, yes. What I want 
is very little. Merely the embassy 
copies of your government’s instructions 
to Mr. Morrill, who has just gone as 
chargé d'affaires to Herzonia.” 

“So that is what you want!” To 
judge by Orme’s tone, it was a price 
beyond the combined fortunes of the 
world. Again he looked about at Juli- 
etta—a man dazed, baffled, not compre- 
hending. 

“Is it not small enough price? You 
—and she—are lucky to get out of it so 
cheaply.” 

“Cheaply! And exactly what do you 
mean by ‘get out of it?” 

“T mean that I shall forget all I have 
seen here; that I shall take her back as 
my wife, say nothing about your in- 
trigue with her.” 

“And if I refuse to pay the price you 
ask ?” 

“Then I shall flaunt you both—divorce 
her, and make you as notorious as she,” 
he replied coolly. 

“Do it, then. Your price I can’t pay.” 

Julietta, acting perfectly by this time, 
spoke with a fear-stricken voice. 

“Oh, Barry, don’t say that. 
sake. It would kill me. 
it to me? Didn't you promise me—— 

“Don’t,” Orme interrupted her. “Let 
me think.” 

“There should be no use of thinking,” 
Varny spoke again. “You are ruined— 


For my 
Don’t you owe 
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and she—unless you pay the price. Not 
a large price, either.” 

“Why do you want Morrill’s instruc- 
tions?’ Orme asked, always in that 
queer, tense voice. 

Julietta explained: 

“He can’t do any grave harm with 
them. Do—do, for my sake!” 

“You want them to-night?’ Orme 
asked, like a blind man feeling his way 
in strange places. 

“As soon as you can get them here.” 

Julietta had another word. 

“Do, for my sake. If you fail me, 
Barry——” 

“You want me to go at once, and get 
them ?” 

“I shall wait here for you.” 

“If it weren’t for her ” Orme be- 
gan. 

“That we understand,” Varny said. 
“You had best go at once.” 

Yet Orme did not move. Still dazed, 
he looked from one to the other of them. 
Then, from behind him, from the door 
leading to the pantry, came Felicia’s 
voice 


“Barry, can’t you see plainly?” 
“Felicia !”’ 
The Countess Julietta and her soi- 


disant husband were appropriately 
alarmed by this new development. 

“Who is this woman?” asked Julietta. 

“T am his sister. I think you know 
me, madame.” 

Orme, of course, took possession of 
his sister. 

“Felicia, what are you doing here? 
Spying on me?” 

“Not spying, Barry. I am here only 
to save you from yourself. Can’t you 
see it’s all a blackmailing scheme? 
Barry, are you completely blinded? 
Can’t you see that this woman brought 
you here? That this interruption by 
her husband—— Oh, Barry, can’t you 
see plainly?” 

“Blackmail? Blackmail? 
that Julietta a 

“Of course. She’s notorious.” 


You think 
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Again Orme turned that dazed, stupi- 
fied look upon Julietta. 

“I was beginning—a little—to fear it, 
but it’s hard to believe. Oh, terribly 
hard.” 

“Believe it, Barry,” Felicia begged. 
“IT wouldn’t be here otherwise.” 

“T do believe it—way down. But—— 
Yes, I do believe it.” 

Julietta knew that he was no longer 
her prey. 

“And so you don’t intend to get us 
those instructions?” 

Orme shook his head. Julietta hur- 
ried on: 

“Then perhaps your sister will help 
you to decide in our favor. We are 
desperate, both of us. It means my hus- 
band’s return to power to have them, or 
his complete life failure if we do not 
have them. Mademoiselle Orme, we 
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had one of two ways in which to secure 
those instructions from your govern- 
ment. One was to obtain the duplicate 


copies from your embassy; the other 
was to secure the originals from your 
fiancé, who is now carrying them on his 
way to Herzonia. The one way has 
failed. A wire to the Orient express at 
Prague will secure them for us by the 
other way—at any cost.” 

Felicia was left in no doubt as to 
what she meant. 

“You mean—at any cost?” 

“At any cost. And east of Prague 
lives don’t count for much.” 

Felicia stared at her brother. 

“Barry, do you hear?” she said. 

“Yes,” he nodded. 

“You see what you have done—for all 
of us?” 

“Yes,” he 
and remorse. 

“There are, of course, no two ways 
about it,” Felicia said slowly, as if think- 
ing to herself. “You have the embassy 
key with you?” 

“But, Felicia, you mean you are going 
to give in to these—these crooks?” 

“Is there anything else to be done, 


said, bowed with shame 
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with no way to warn Hugh? Come 
with me, Barry, and get what they want. 
Monsieur le conte, will you come with 
us? Barry, will you come with us now, 
at once, and get for him what he 
wants ?” 

Julietta changed that plan. 

“My husband will stay here with me. 
You shall fetch them here to me. An 
hour should be ample. If within the 
hour they are not safely in our hands, 
the wire will go to Prague.” 

“Bien, madame. As you will. Only 
give us the full hour. Come, Barry.” 

Orme could not believe his ears. 

“Felicia, you can’t be—it’s not like 
you to surrender.” 

“It’s for Hugh, Barry. Now I under- 
stand a little how you felt. Please 
hurry.” She caught him by the arm, 
and led him out to the hall. The servant 
followed at Julietta’s whispered request 
and: gave him hat and coat. 

As the door closed behind them the 
Countess Julietta smiled at the man who 
was left with her. 

“What is sauce for the goose appears 
to be sauce for the gander,” she said. 
‘Now tell me about Stepan Gralnic, if 
you will, please.” 

“T have no doubt, madame,” was the 
reply, “but that he will be here soon to 
explain himself. And since they are 
bringing the instructions here to you I 
may be permitted to withdraw.” 

As the door opened to let Felicia and 
her brother out they found themselves 
face to face with Morrill who, accom- 
panied by another man, had been either 
in the act of listening at the door, or 
on the point of demanding admittance. 
Felicia was the first to recover from 
her amazement at this most unexpected 
of developments. 

“But, Hugh, it can’t be you?” 

“Fortunately, yes. I seem to have 
come back just in time. Let us all get 
away from here as quickly as possible. 
I can’t believe what I heard you say 
in there, Felicia. I can’t believe it.” 
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“What did you hear? And why are 
you back?” 

‘Let us get into a cab,” he parried, 
“and then we shall talk.” But even he 
could mot so much restrain his im- 
patience. “Again, Felicia, I can’t be- 
lieve that you would so easily surrender 
to those people.” 

“Surrender, Hugh? Exactly what do 
you mean by that?” 

“You and Barry are now on your way 
to the embassy z 

“You should first be very sure that 
we are, Hugh, before you charge us too 
severely. Let us wait for our explana- 
tions, unless you care to tell why you 
are back here.” 

“That is a simple enough matter. I 
was worried beyond reason lest you 
should do something like this to pull 
Barry out of the mire. I expected worse 
things than this. I left the train at 
Nancy and came back. Barry’s man 


told me that you undoubtedly had come 


to this address. And, you see, I have 
not arrived in vain.” 

They reached the street, and found a 
cab waiting there for Morrill. Morrill 
dismissed his friend, and the rest of 
them climbed into the cab. 

“Ts it to the embassy, or home?” Mor- 
rill demanded abruptly and somewhat 
ironically, 

“It would be rather difficult to con- 
vince you now,” Felicia returned, “that 
it was never to have been the embassy. 
I much appreciate your solicitude, but 
I’m rather sorry you came back so op- 
portunely—or inopportunely. I had 
the appearance of surrendering to them 
merely that we might get away without 
trouble.” 

Young Orme spoke up at that. 

“And you don’t propose to give them 
the instructions ?” 

“Of course not.” 

“Then what will happen to all of us? 
It’s far from finished yet,” Orme 
remonstrated. 

“It is completely finished, on the con- 
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trary. I hope, Barry, that you have had 
your lesson.” 

But Morrill’s mind was on another 
track, 

“It is lucky that I came back. Felicia, 
imagine your going into a den like that. 
Those people are desperate. It was a 
hundred-to-one chance your getting away 
alive. Yes, I mean just that. Barry, 
if you don’t take your lesson this time! 
Oh, it’s fortunate I came back. Things 
might have been far otherwise.” 

“T took no chances, Hugh. The man 
who called himself Varny was a friend 
of mine—or, rather, of M. Etienne’s. 
I was completely safe. Do you think 
I would be rash enough to——” 

Young Orme had to have that ex- 
plained. 

“You can’t mean what you say, Fe- 
licia.” 

“Barry, I do mean it. I took the only 
way to save you from your folly. You 
never would have believed evil of that 
woman if you hadn’t been shown it— 
actually shown it. I wanted to demon- 
strate it to you safely—to your safety. 
I frankly don’t know what she wanted 
with you, nor why she wanted you. But 
I did know that it was for no good 
reason. And so, to convince you, I 
arranged a practical demonstration. I 
thought the blackmailing husband would 
probably be her scheme, and decided to 
beat her to it; decided to put it ali to the 
test when I should be around to help 
you in case you weakened, I hope—oh, 
Barry, I hope you’ve had your lesson 
from this.” 

“T have, I think. It’s all rather hazy 
in my mind yet, but—but certain 
things I can’t forget. My shame at 
seeing you—oh, all of it.” 

“Felicia, let me get this straight. You 
went there, with a man, a friend?” 
Morrill asked. 

“No. I knew he was coming, Hugh, 
so that I should be safe in the apart- 
ment whatever happened. You see, I 
went to M. Etienne, swallowing pride, 
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you understand, and inquired what he 
knew about la petite comtesse. He had, 
of course, the French secret service re- 
port on her, which showed that she was 
most interested in the affairs of ‘one 
Gralnic. M. Etienne and I together 
managed to guess within a little what 
the two of them could want with Barry. 
Not that it made any difference whether 
our guess was right, for Barry would 
have had his practical demonstration of 
the blackmailing husband just the same. 
Then I suggested my plan to M. Eti- 
enne, who approved it completely. He 
assigned to me a member of the French 
secret service to play Count Varny. I 
went to the apartment to be on hand to 
pull Barry through it if he weakened; 
and—yes, I admit it—to shame him the 
more, in any case. Yet I was proud 
of you, Barry. I doubt very much 
whether, at the last, you would have 
given in or not. He’s an Orme, Hugh, 
when all is said and done.” 

“An Orme, Felicia,” said Barry, “who 
is not likely again to forget the fact.” 
No one who heard him could dowbt his 
complete conversion. 

Hugh Morrill chuckled suddenly. 

“But imagine, dear, your putting it 
over on the great Julietta. Can you 
imagine the gnashing of teeth by this 
time ?” 

“Awfully hard on her, of course,” 
Barry said, with a reversion of tender- 
ness. 
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“But what is sauce for the goose is 
sauce for the gander,” Felicia reminded 
him. 

“True enough,” said Barry. “It’s all 
in the game, and this time we seem to 
have won. We're all jolly well out of 
it, I think.” 

“Not as well as we might have been,” 
Felicia protested, and quite earnestly, one 
might have thought. “It’s something of 
a blow to know that Hugh Morrill 
would so far forget his real business as 
to come back to Paris on my business.” 

“Oh, but, Felicia, it’s only over one 
day. And you can’t imagine how gruel- 
ing my worry was.” 

“But you know what I told you, 
Hugh.” 

“Yes, I know,” Morrill admitted with 
mock contriteness. “I, too, am not alto- 
gether satisfied with the result of it 
all.” 

“In what respect?” Felicia asked. 

“IT thought, for a moment, that you 
were rather keen on saving me from a 
violent death. It was really something 
of a blow to discover later you didn’t 
care a hang about it.” The chuckle in 
his voice was unmistakable. 

“Oh, Hugh, you know - 

But young Orme interrupted his 
sister. 

“Dry up, you two, please. This silly 
love-making is—is totally sickening.” 

Which probably proved that Barry 
had had his lesson. 


SSbPatav 
HOW CAN I SING? 


OW can I sing who am bound by fetters 
Colder than steel and sharper than lust— 
I who am haunted by twisting letters 
Subtle as serpents in velvet dust? 


I who am stirred by any beauty— 
Delicate color or word or sound— 
I have been caught and throttled by duty 
And buried too deep to be lightly found. 
JANE BARBARA ALEXANDER, 
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OMANCE, aptly termed by the 
poet “that gracious child of 
France, an angel, or knight, or 

fairy,” is, like everything else that we 
can neither see nor touch nor taste, im- 
perishable. It has survived the scoffs 
of those realists and materialists who 
have sought to make us ashamed of hon- 
est emotion by dubbing it sentimentality. 
And wherever romance blossoms there 
also lurks tragedy, for love seldom 
reaches joyous fruition without leaving 
behind it some heartbreak. 

In all New York there is no region 
whose soil offers such sparse nutrition 
for the growth of pure, unselfish love 
as that shifting playground of meretri- 
cious delight miscalled the gay quarter, 
where the predatory classes hold out to 
the unsuspecting the cup of pleasure 
whose foaming, bubbling surface lies 
perilously close to the bitter dregs be- 
neath. In its northward march far 
downtown this quarter has clung closely 
to the hotels, for it is to strangers that 
the lure of its lights is most ap- 
pealing. Its present locale is in that 
region threaded by Broadway above 
Forty-second Street, where the nightly 
electric display has given to that 
thoroughfare the name of the great 
white way, and the ceaseless noise in 
the street and the swiftness of the pace 
has caused the region to be known to 
the wise ones as the roaring forties. 

To the superficial observer the elec- 
tric lights fully account for the crowds 


that fill these streets after nightfall, but 
those wise in the ways of the town are 
aware that the gambling fever, which 
marks the entire district for its own, is 
a far more potent lure than anything 
that merely dazzles the eye. This fever 
has gone into the laying of every brick 
in every building, and into the leasing 
of those structures to theatrical man- 
agers, landlords, and shopkeepers, every 
one of whom trusts to luck for profitable 
results. The same spirit is written into 
every contract between actor and man- 
ager, and into all dealings with those 
keen-faced gentlemen who conduct 
business behind guarded doors and sel- 
dom show themselves in the streets until 
well into the afternoon. 

Day and night the current of human 
life sweeps along Broadway and in and 
out of the side streets of the roaring 
forties, turning a bright face to the 
world and giving scant sign of the 
tragedy of wasted careers, broken 
hearts, and unfulfilled hopes that lies 
beneath the surface, dogging the weary 
feet of those who have diced with Fate 
and lost at the final throw. 

At the edge of this gayly lighted, 
swift-paced district there stood for years 
a comfortable, old-fashioned hostelry 
known as the Colton House, of which it 
was often said that the clock stopped 
there early in the ‘seventies. Its 
proprietor, Charley Colton, the second 
of his line, and his wife were of the old- 
fashioned American tavern-keeping 
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stock. Charley’s father was the last 
New York landlord to keep a basket of 
apples on the corner of his bar, and 
Mrs. Colton had been born and reared 
in a famous New England hotel con- 
ducted by her father and mother for 
nearly half a century. She had dowered 
her husband with many of the ancient 
traditions by which hotel keeping in her 
native State had been guided in her 
young days, and regarded herself as 
Charley’s partner as well as his lawful 
spouse. Inheriting her mother’s well- 
earned reputation for “pizen neatness,” 
she made the scrupulous care of the 
glass, linen, and silver her special duty, 
and was generally to be found, sewing 
in hand, in a small room back of the 
office from which she could see all that 
went on in the lobby. And neither pro- 
fessional gambler nor disreputable per- 
son could find lodgment beneath the 
Colton’s roof. 

The elder Colton had built well and 
durably, and installed in his house fur- 
niture and fixtures of such enduring 
workmanship that many of them were 
still in daily use at the time of his death. 
His son regarded with reverence every 
article that had come to him by in- 
heritance, and none with greater respect 
than that treasured possession of every 
gray-haired boniface, his oldest guest. 
Somewhere—usually on the upper floor 
—of every time-stained house of call 
there has dwelt for years an individual 
of peaceful habit whom proprietor and 
clerks regard with just pride as a living 
evidence of the good cheer provided 
under the roof that lies so near his head. 
So averse is the landlord to dislodging 
him from his aerie that he is often al- 
lowed to remain long after he has ceased 
to pay. When the house is closed for 
a time the oldest guest continues to hold 
the fort with the connivance of the 
owners until a new tenant is found. 
When the building is torn down the 
house wrecker is frequently compelled 
to eject the oldest guest by main force 
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from the attic which he has shared with 
the rats and the roaches. 

That Major Carleton was the cldest 
guest in the Colton House was but one 
of many reasons why he was held in 
high esteem by the proprietor and his 
wife. Neighborhood tradition asserted 
that his name stood at the top of the 
brand new register installed by Charley 
when, toward the end of his father’s 
days, he assumed the management of the 
house and acquired its oldest guest. 
There had been times during the major’s 
tenancy of the little room on the upper 
floor when his thick bank roll reposed 
in the office safe awaiting his call; there 
has been times, also, when Charley had 
told Davidson, the fat, bald day clerk, 
to “let the old gentleman’s account stand 
for the present. He’s always good for 
it.” And no debt thus incurred by this 
model oldest guest was ever repudiated. 

Major Carleton had been in his time 
as well known in the St. Charles in New 
Orleans, the Planters in St. Louis, and 
the Eutaw in Baltimore as he was now 
in the Colton House in New York. Of 
the best Southern blood, he had inherited 
from sport-loving forbears a taste for 
the turf, to which later experience had 
added a thorough knowledge of horse- 
flesh that enabled him to wrest a liveli- 
hood from the astute and unscrupulous 
manipulators of stables and betting 
rings. The many changes of fortune 
he had known in the course of his jour- 
ney through a world, governed, as he 
firmly believed, by the laws of chance, 
had left behind them a calm, hopeful 
philosophy in which he accepted the dis- 
pensations of Providence without either 
bitter complaint or undue rejoicing. 

And despite his lifelong association 
with the followers of the turf, the major 
had cherished in his heart the spirit of 
those ante-bellum days when play ran 
high and the fate of slaves and planta- 
tions hung on the turn of a card; when 
the line between the gentleman player 
and the professional gambler was so 





sharply drawn that though the two 
might rub knuckles across the green 
cloth, and the dealer turn over the sil- 
ver box or the player rise bankrupt 
from the table ne further intimacy 
could follow 

The goddess of chance who rules the 
destinies of this corner of New York, 
as every one living within its limits will 
cheerfully testify, must have smiled ap- 
provingly that May morning when 
Nelly de Forrest passed through the 
swinging doors of the Colton House, 
and shyly inquired of the oldest guest 
if the hotel was in need of a typist and 
stenographer. Her accent was unmis- 
takably Southern; her dress neat but 
not of the latest fashion; and her man- 
ner different. Moreover there was a 
mute appeal in the sadness written on 
her delicate face and in her dark eyes 
that made an immediate appeal to the 
oldest guest, who, with a quick, apprais- 
ing glance, rose from his seat and told 
her courteously that he would make in- 
quiry at the office. She waited anx- 
iously while he held colloquy with a fat 
and bald man behind a counter, and the 
latter, after a keen glance in her direc- 
tion, summoned a stout, motherly look- 
ing woman from an inner office. The 
three consulted together for a moment 
and then, at a word from the old gentle- 
man, the young applicant came forward 
and submitted timidly to the scrutiny of 
three pairs of eyes. 

“Where have you worked?” inquired 
the motherly landlady in a tone of kind- 
ness that did not belie her appearance. 

“Nowhere in New York, but I was 
two years in the bank in Memphis,” she 
replied, adding, “I’ve only been here 
three weeks, and so far I haven't found 
anything to do. I peeked through the 
door and saw there was no stenographer 
here, so I thought perhaps you might 
like to employ me. I’ve been used to 
dictation, and can take letters very 
quickly and without making many mis- 
takes.” 
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There was silence for a moment dur- 
ing which the stranger felt that her 
fate hung in the balance, but there was 
a friendliness in the eyes turned toward 
her that encouraged her to continue: 

“If you please, I shall be very grate- 
ful if you will try me. I find it diffi- 
cult to get employment in such a huge 
city, and I have no friends to help me.” 

Her few words went straight to the 
understanding, motherly heart of Mrs. 
Colton, won the immediate good will 
of Davidson, the fat clerk, and the old 
gentleman she had first addressed, and 
procured for her the position she sought, 

Previous occupants of the swivel chair 
into which Miss de Forrest now settled 
herself happily and gracefully had failed 
to satisfy the Coltons, in many instances 
because of their tendency to flirt with 
their patrons, and during the early 
period of her service the newcomer was 
carefully watched by two pairs of 
sharply critical and experienced eyes. 
This scrutiny ceased when Mrs. Colton 
remarked to the fat day clerk: 

“That girl don’t need any watching. 
She’s all right.” 

“She’s all right in one way,” he re- 
sponded, “but she needs watching all 
the same. She’s the most innocent, un- 
sophisticated creature to be found in this 
part of the town. I don’t think she has 
any idea of what some of these people 
who dictate to her really are. I’ve had 
to give her one or two hints already, 
and she always minds what I say.” 

“T sometimes wonder,” continued the 
landlady reflectively, “if she didn’t leave 
a beau behind her when she came up 
from the South, It’s not often you see 
a girl as pretty as she is who cares so 
little for men.” 

Davidson snorted contemptuously : 

“You don’t think a girl as high-toned 
as Miss de Forrest would give a second 
thought to those cheap actors and agents 
and tin-horn gamblers and Heaven 
knows what not who dictate their let- 
ters to her because they can’t write 
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themselves? You can take it from me, 
Mrs. Colton, that any man who’s lucky 
enough to win her will be of a different 
breed from such cattle.’ 

Thereafter the eyes that kept watch and 
ward over the young stenographer, and 
of whose gaze she was entirely unaware, 
were kindly and alert. Equally watch- 
ful and solicitious for her welfare was 
the old gentleman to whom Nelly had 
spoken when she entered the lobby of 
the Colton House for the first time, and 
who had been instantly drawn to her as 
one of the caste in which he had been 
born and reared. Almost from that 
moment Major Carleton had assumed 
toward the young girl an attitude of 
unostentatious guardianship. Under 
the watchful eyes of these protectors, 
wise in the ways of a world whose sor- 
did iniquity she was too innocent to 
suspect, she continued to take the dic- 
tation of theater folk, horse owners, and 
even gamblers without suffering by the 
daily association or acquiring any taint 
of speech or manner. 

Miss de Forrest did more than take 
these letters; she improved many of 
them by tactful suggestions of a word or 
phrase, and, having a sentimental turn 
of mind, there was nothing she liked 
more than to be asked, as she frequently 
was, to supply the faltering tongue of 
the lovelorn with some fitting term of 
endearment. And to her friendly of- 
fices could be traced the happy outcome 
of more than one tangled affair of the 
heart. 

It was she who composed and wrote 
the letter in which Williams, the colored 
head waiter, made known to Miss Elsie 
Johnson, the daughter of the wealthy 
Broad Street janitor, the state of his 
feelings. And it was common pantry 
talk that, but for Miss de Forrest’s 
long-worded eloquence, Miss Johnson 
would not have left the employ of Clara 
Pinchbeck, the famous emotional actress 
whom she served in the double capacity 
of friend and maid, and become the 


head waiter’s wife. It was Miss de 
Forrest, too, who wrote the monthly 
letter that Mike, the night watchman, 
sent, together with a goodly part of 
his wages, to the old woman in Donegal. 
It was Miss de Forrest’s sympathetic 
appeals, copied in a round, schoolboy 
hand by Tom Wilton, the erring and 
repentant horse owner, which reached 
the heart of his grievously offended wife 
in her father’s home in Vermont and 
eventually drew her back to the hus- 
band whom she still loved and who 
loved her. In fact, scarcely anything of 
emotional interest happened under or 
near the roof of the Colton House that 
did not yield itself to the touch of her 
healing hand and the compelling charm 
of her kindly, unsullied, wholly gracious 
nature. 

Not until Miss de Forrest had been 
a year in the Colton lobby did the watch- 
ful eye of the landlady detect in her any 
sign of an incipient interest in a member 
of the other sex. Six months before 
this George Merton had taken a room in 
the house, and during at least half of 
that time the young girl had taken his 
dictation almost daily. Young, good 
looking, and of a cheerful, breezy ad- 
dress that suggested the Western city 
from which he had come to New York 
in the hope of bettering his fortune, 
Merton made a good impression from 
the moment of his arrival on every one 
in the hotel. Mrs. Colton took to him 
on sight, and within a fortnight her 
husband told Davidson that it would be 
safe to cash the newcomer’s check for 
any reasonable amount. It had not 
taken him long to establish himself in 
the real estate business, in which occupa- 
tion he was displaying an industry and 
judgment that made his future success 
more than probable. The first inkling 
Mrs. Colton had of a growing attach- 
ment between the two came to her when 
Miss de Forrest asked her rather shyly 
one morning if she thought it would be 
imprudent for her to accept the young 

















man’s invitation to dine and go to the 
theater. 

More than once the major had given 
her a similar invitation, after first se- 
curing the landlady’s approval, but this 
from a young unmarried man was some- 
thing entirely new, and as Mrs, Colton 
gave a smiling and ready assent she 
wondered if the youth had any serious 
intentions, for the spectacle of grow- 
ing intimacy between the two young 
persons of opposite sex never failed to 
act as a spark on the match-making tin- 
der in that excellent woman’s heart. 

Later she remarked to Davidson: 

“Well, she might do worse. He 
keeps a clean slate, and I’ve never seen 
him the worse for liquor. A little too 
fond of sitting in that Friday night 
poker game, but Charley says he takes 
his medicine like a gentleman when he 
loses.” 

“Which happens nine evenings out of 
ten,” rejoined the clerk. “But there’s 
gambling in the blood around here and 
it’s hard to get away from it. Mer- 
ton’s on the level, all right, or I would 
have given her the office long ago to 
warn him off the course,” he added. 

Merton’s devotion to the pretty 
stenographer soon became apparent to 
every one except the most affectionate 
of her friends. Fond as he was of her, 
Major Carleton remained unconscious 
of the intimacy. The truth was that 
of late the old gentleman’s affairs had 
been a matter of concern to him as well 
as to Davidson, who feared that ad- 
vancing age had dulled his once keen 
judgment of horseflesh, or that he was 
not keeping closely in touch with the 
most recent inventions in swindling 
practiced by bookmakers and _ horse 
owners. A lifelong believer in the 
fickle goddess of chance, his success in 
wresting a livelihood from the race 
track, despite the growing dishonesty 
of the racing fraternity, was a justifica- 
tion of his faith. For years it had been 
his custom to absent himself from New 
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York at irregular periods and “follow 
the ponies,” as he expressed it, to Sa- 
ratoga, New Orleans, and other places 
frequented by lovers of the turf. But 
now he showed signs of despondency 
and spent much of his time in his room 
or in aimless wandering through the 
neighborhood, One day a well-dressed 
man, whose steely eyes and clean-cut 
profile marked him as a professional 
gambler, called at the hotel and inquired 
for Major Carleton. Received in the 
latter’s room, he remained for two 
hours, and after his departure the major 
appeared in the lobby, suit case in hand, 
and announced that business called him 
out of town for a few weeks. He set- 
tled part of his long overdue account 
and went away, muttering something 
about “following the ponies.” He 
paused on his way out to say good-h# 
to Nelly, and the girl noticed - 

gave him her hand that he seem 

more depressed than usual. 

“It’s a hard thing,” he said, 
man of my age to be obliged to pich 
living any way he can.” And with that 
he was gone. 

A month passed without news from 
the absent one, and Mrs. Colton was be- 
ginning to fear that some mishap had 
befallen him when her husband received 
a letter inclosing a postal order for a 
part of his debt, but with no informa- 
tion save that he was in good health 
and might soon pay his friends a brief 
visit. The note contained no address, 
but had been mailed from Baltimore. 
Davidson rather wondered at this, for 
there was no racing there at the’ time. 

The same mail brought a letter for 
Nelly, written in a tremulous hand, and 
couched in language so tender, and 
with an underlying note of such sad- 
ness, that the tears coursed down her 
cheeks as she read it, just as they still 
course whenever she takes it out and 
reads the words she knows by heart. It 
is the only letter she ever received or 
ever will receive from the aged man 
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whose friendly offices and watchful care 
had meant so much to her. Like the 
other, it was written from Baltimore 
and without other address, and she could 
not help fearing that all was not going 
well with him. Long before his de- 
parture from the Colton House she had 
suspected that the years were weighing 
heavily on him, and that evil days were 
drawing near. Her keen feminine eyes 
had noted signs of poverty in his dress, 
neat as ever but worn almost to the 
point of shabbiness. More than once 
she had wished to relieve him from her 
own meager savings but did not dare 
offend him by offering what she knew 
he would not accept. 

The old gentleman had often assured 
her that she might look to him for a 
handsome gift on the occasion of her 
marriage whenever that might occur, 
and it was the renewal of this promise 
in his letter that touched her so deeply, 
for she longed to tell him that she had 
just become engaged to George Merton, 
and that his blessing on the union was 
the only gift she wanted. Her tears 
would have flowed more freely could 
she have known what the major’s pres- 
ent was to be and what it was to cost 
him. She had gone to Mrs. Colton that 
very morning, and, with flushed cheeks 
and eyes radiant with joy, told her the 
good news, 

“I’m awfully glad for your sake, but 
we'll all hate to lose you,” said that 
motherly creature as she kissed the girl 
affectionately and regarded her through 
eyes moist with tears. “George is all 
right and he’ll make you a good hus- 
band, I’ve no doubt, but he’s got a fault 
that you must break him of. He’s a 
little too fond of play, and it will keep 
him poor all his life if you don’t make 
him quit.” 

“I know that and so does George,” 
she replied confidently; “and he’s 
promised that after we’re married he 
won't play for money.” 

“Then you've nothing to fear for he 
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is a man of his word,” rejoined the 
other. ‘“He’s absolutely truthful, my 
husband says, and, if there is anybody 
in this town who knows what a liar is, 
it is Charley. There’s one thing you 
must bear in mind and that is, for all 
your nice gentle ways and kind heart, 
you have a decided will of your own 
and so has George. Don’t let those two 
wills clash or there’ll be trouble.” 

“I’ve been afraid of that,” rejoined 
the girl thoughtfully, “especially when 
I think of George’s fondness for play. 
You can’t think how I loathe and fear 
the vice of gambling,” she continued, 
speaking very earnestly. “It cost my 
grandfather a great part of his fortune 
and ruined my father so that I had to 
go to work for my living. I’m going to 
talk very plainly to George about it.” 

She took early occasion to speak her 
mind to the young man in a manner 
he could not misunderstand, and shook 
her head doubtfully when he retorted 
that his promise would go into effect 
after the wedding but until that time he 
must be allowed a little license. 

“How much money have you for the 
wedding and a little tour?” she inquired 
suddenly. 

“Seven hundred and fifty bones, and 
we'll need it all. It would have been 
only six hundred if it hadn’t been for a 
tip on the races old Davidson handed me 
one morning, so you must admit there’s 
some good in taking a flyer now and then 
on a good thing.” 

“Very well,” she replied, looking him 
steadily in the eyes. “You must show 
me seven hundred and fifty dollars the 
morning of our wedding or else there 
will be no wedding.” 

The young man laughed, but the girl 
looked very serious as she warned him 
that she meant what she had said, a fact 
that he could not doubt for he had 
already realized that, like many a sweet 
and gentle woman, she had a will as 
obstinate as his own. Looking into her 
fair eyes, there came into his mind the 

















old saying about the irresistible force 
coming into contact with the immovable 
object, and he felt that it would be dan- 
gerous to trifle with such determination 
as hers. 

Another month passed without bring- 
ing further news of the major, and then 
an occasional patron of the hotel re- 
marked to the head clerk as he stood 
chattering with him across the counter: 

“That old sporting character who 
stops with you seems to have shifted his 
quarters. I saw him in Baltimore the 
other evening sitting in the lookout’s 
chair in Doc Naegle’s place. He looked 
fine, too, in his swallow-tail and white 
choker.” 

“The old gentleman always was a neat 
dresser,” replied Davidson nonchalantly, 
but the other’s words shocked and sad- 
dened him. From the first he had con- 
nected the major’s mysterious disappear- 
ance with the visit of the man whom his 
experienced eye had told him must be 
a gamester, but he had not dreamed that 
the old sporting man whose name had 
long stood for square dealing could be 
induced to renounce his principles and 
become a dealer in a gambling house. 

“What's this about Major Carleton?” 
asked Merton who was standing near by. 

“Saw him in Baltimore fhe other 
day,” responded the other. “He’s deal- 
ing for Doc Naegle. Got an interest 
in the game, they say, and coining 
money.” 

“That is a comedown,” remarked 
George sympathetically, for he was well 
aware of the old man’s abhorrence of 
gamblers. “However,” he added, “I'll 
bet they won't get him to turn a crooked 
card. But even if he’s square to the 
last, it puts him in another class—at 
least so far as I’m concerned, All my 
life I’ve drawn the line between gentle- 
men and professional faro dealers, 
every one of whom is crooked. Well, 
I’m awfully sorry for the old man.” 

One morning a few weeks later Major 
Carleton entered the lobby and greeted 
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Davidson with his old-time courtesy 
though his face was paler than usual 
and the hand he extended trembled 
slightly as if from age. He settled the 
balance of his debt from a thick roll of 
bills and stuffed the remainder into his 
pocket. Then, observing that the clerk 
wore a dignified frock coat adorned with 
a boutonniére of white rosebuds, he 
said: 

“What’s going on here? 
a wedding.” 

“Of course it is,” was the reply. 
“You're back just in time to see Miss 
de Forrest spliced in the boss’ room at 
one and sit down at the wedding break- 
fast the old lady’s arranging. We all 
want to see that she gets a proper send- 
off.” 

He indicated as he spoke the white 
chrysanthemums in the coats of the col- 
ored bell boys, and added in a low, con- 
fiding voice : 

“The boys bought those on their own 
account. I guess Miss de Forrest has 
been writing their love letters free of 
charge.” 

Through the half open door of the 
smaller of the two dining rooms, Wil- 
liams, the colored head waiter, could be 
seen putting the final touches of orna- 
ment to a table bright with silver, fruit, 
and flowers. The major’s lively sense of 
something unusual was increased when 
he turned to the stenographer’s desk and 
found it occupied by some one he had 
never seen before. 

Ashamed of the calling into which he 
had been driven in his old age in order 
to earn his bread and pay his few debts, 
Major Carleton had so effectually ‘con- 
cealed his whereabouts that no tidings 
of Nelly de Forrest’s engagement had 
reached his ears, and Davidson’s words 
were not only a surprise but a stagger- 
ing shock, for they told him that the 
girl from his own South whom he had 
loved unselfishly and fondly was now 
lost to him forever. He did not even 
know whom she was to marry, but a 
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sudden jealousy of the man, whoever 
he might be, took possession of his soul, 

The emotions of undisciplined youth, 
its fierce’ loves and fiercer hates, have 
served poet and novelist since time be- 
gan, but the calm, enduring, less selfish 
love of old age is a theme seldom 
touched upon. Nor does the jealous 
rage that springs into being when pater- 
nal affection finds a rival in handsome, 
all-conquering youth appear worthy of 
serious consideration in the eyes of those 
who earn their living by portraying 
humanity. Fortunate, indeed, is such 
love when it escapes downright ridicule. 

“Why, major,” continued the clerk, 
“do you mean to say you were not wise 
to what was going on between our fair 
stenographer and young Merton?” 

So it was this pushing young business 
man who had stolen what was more 
precious to him than anything else he 
possessed, save only the reputation for 
square dealing he had so carefully pre- 
served. That good name was all that 
remained to him after a life spent in 
the service of the fickle goddess who had 
turned her back on him at the last. And 
how long would he have that, if it be- 
came known that he had discarded all 
his old principles and was dealing faro 
for Doc Naegle in his Baltimore gam- 
bling house? But of what was passing 
in his mind the major’s face gave no 
sign, and it was in an apparently cheer- 
ful spirit that he took the letters await- 
ing him and remarked: 

“Well, I was not quite blind to the 
affair.” 

Seated in his accustomed chair near 
the door, the old gentleman began to 
open his letters, but, try as he would, he 
could not think of anything save the loss 
he had sustained. A whole year of 
unspoken love and silent, watchful de- 
votion swept into oblivion by a few 
weeks of ardent courtship! There was 
bitter humiliation in the realization of 
this quick victory of vigorous youth over 
impotent age, and there arose in his 
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heart a jealousy of the victor that for 
the moment drove out all other feelings. 
His next thought was of an appropriate 
wedding gift, and he hastily counted the 
bills still remaining to him and realized 
sadly that he could not afford as costly 
a present as he would like. Meanwhile 
he would try to conquer the envy he was 
ashamed of, and he rose to his feet, 
picked up his suit case, and started for 
his own room. At the door of the 
elevator he found himself face to face 
with the object of his jealousy. 

“Glad to see you back, major. 
Another day and you would have been 
too late for the wedding and that would 
have broken Nelly’s heart!” cried 
George in his friendliest manner for he 
had been fond of the old man from the 
first and would ignore his fall into the 
professional class. “Come up to my 
room and have a little drink in honor of 
the day,” he continued. With the 
younger man’s hand on his shoulder the 
major entered the elevator, trying to 
voice his good wishes in a tone of sin- 
cerity, hard though the task was. 

As the two touched glasses the idea 
came to the younger of them that it 
might be possible for him to win the 
hundred or more he so earnestly desired 
by means Of a brief game with this man 
whom he still believed to be absolutely 
square, gambler though he was. Equally 
firm in his faith in the unwritten law 
of the goddess of chance, which ordains 
that one must take advantage of the ris- 
ing flood of good fortune, he felt fully 
justified in risking a part of his hoard 
in an attempt to increase it. 

“Major,” he said, “you and I have 
sat in a good many poker games first and 
last, and I thought we might have a few 
hands of freeze out before I quit for 
good. I’ve given Nelly my word that 
after we’re married I won’t touch a 
card or a dicebox or play the races, and 
I’m going to keep my word. But I’ve 
got an hour of freedom left. What do 
you say?” 














“That’s the kind of proposition an old 
sporting man finds it hard to refuse,” 
rejoined the other pleasantly. 

George threw a pack of cards on the 
table, remarking rather boastfully: 

“T don’t mind telling you that the luck 
has been running pretty strong with me 
of late, so you'd better watch out. Deal 
first, if you please.” 

“You certainly are in luck to-day, luck 
that should last all your life,” rejoined 
the other as he shuffled the cards. He 
spoke with his customary grave cour- 
tesy, nor did his face give sign of the 
jealousy gnawing at his heart, and fur- 
ther aroused by the touch of arrogance 
in the young man’s voice. At the same 
time there came into his mind the 
thought that there would be some satis- 
faction in winning from this exuberant 
and self-confident youth sufficient money 
to purchase a handsome piece of jewelry 
for his bride. Knowing himself to be 
an infinitely better card player than the 
other, he felt sure that he was actuated 
by a not unworthy motive when he en- 
tered into the game. Still further was 
he justified when Merton placed a large 
wad of bills on the table and remarked 
exultingly : 

“T want you to notice that I’ve got a 
roll like a telegraph pole, and I’m not 
afraid to bet it. The fact is, I’m a nat- 
ural born card player for I’ve got card 
sense and that’s half the battle. Do you 
remember the night I took a clean hun- 
dred and fifty away from you and Col- 
ton?” 

“T certainly do recall that event,” re- 
plied the other blandly, remembering 
also other Friday evenings when the 
young man’s luck had been quite dif- 
ferent. 

Major Carleton’s friends were wont 
to declare that, as a poker player, he had 
no equal among the limited sporting 
class that never resorted to cheating. In 
his early days he had played on Missis- 
sippi steamboats, then regarded as an 
education in itself. In his later years 
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when he owned and raced thorough- 
breds he had sat in countless games that 
acknowledged no limit save the blue sky, 
and had won and lost without indicating 
on his face either triumph or discom- 
fiture. His knowledge of cards was 
proverbial, but he possessed a still 
greater knowledge of the human coun- 
tenance and could read on it signs and 
portents invisible to others. When he 
lost it was either through heedlessness 
or failing to read those signs and 
portents aright. 

Now his jealousy of the young man 
opposite him was heightened by the lat- 
ter’s boastfulness, and he shuffled and 
dealt the first hand in a spirit of grim 
determination to teach him a useful les- 
son. 

“T’'ll play for just half an hour and 
no longer,” said Merton. “After that 
I’ve got to quit and get ready for the 
wedding.” 

Major Carleton watched him closely 
as he picked up his own hand and be- 
stowed a careless glance on it. For 
several minutes they played for small 
stakes and George won steadily. 

“I’m going to turn my winnings over 
to the little girl just to show her that 
I don’t always lose when I play, espe- 
cially when she brings me the luck,” he 
observed confidently. 

“Always give your winnings to her,” 
rejoined the other, adding to himself, 
“if you have any to give.” 

Little did the simple-minded youth 
suspect that his quiet, smooth-spoken 
opponent had been subjecting him to 
the closest sort of scrutiny from the 
moment when he noted his first glance 
at his cards. Nor had he observed the 
more experienced gamester’s manner 
of studying his own hand as if judging 
its possibilities before making his bid. 
To neither of the two was the game in- 
teresting until a sudden light in Mer- 
ton’s eye as he took up his cards, and an 
obviously assumed indifference in his 
voice as he called for one more, in- 
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dicated to the major the strength of 
his hand, which he wisely judged to be 
four of a kind. After a moment’s hesi- 
tation he drew two, remarking in his 
soft Southern voice: 

“TI don’t mind telling you that I have 
some nice cyards here with pictures on 
them.” 

“Then bet on them!” exclaimed 
George, and the two men raised one 
another, the one excitedly, the other 
calmly, until the younger, noting the size 
of the pot and the unruffled demeanor of 
his opponent, asked him if he did not 
intend to call. 

“No,” replied the major; “with these 
cyards I’m holding it would be a sin to 
call. I couldn’t look these pretty pic- 
tures in the face and do such a thing 
as that.” 

“Then I'll call,” he said, turning over 
the cards he had left lying face down on 
the table. “What have you got? I 


have four kings.” 
“Four kings are quite good,” rejoined 


the major pleasantly; “I have only four 
queens.” He glanced at the exposed 
hand and then exclaimed: “Hold on! 
One of those kings is a jack!” 

The loser bore his mortification with 
apparent good nature, but there was a 
pallor in his cheeks and a tightening of 
his jaw that told of his real feelings. 
He played more carefully now for sev- 
eral deals and then surprised the other 
by standing pat while the latter called 
for three cards, evidently drawing to 
a pair. Again the betting ran high and 
again it was Merton who called, remark- 
ing with a brave assumption of light- 
hearted confidence : 

“Can you beat three aces?” 

“Ten full on queens does it,” was the 
reply. 

From the time when George began to 
play cards, which was in his nineteenth 
year, he had prided himself on what he 
termed his sporting blood, a quality 
that enabled him to accept defeat with- 
out a murmur. Toward the opponent 
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who won by fair means he entertained 
no animosity, but the mere suspicion of 
cheating roused him to fury. Therefore 
he gave no sign of dismay at sight of 
the four queens, and it was in a per- 
fectly calm voice that he said: 

“I guess I’ve had enough.” He pushed 
back his chair. 

As he began to unroll his money the 
major noticed that although the outside 
bill was a hundred dollar one the others 
were all of much smaller denomination, 
so that when the winnings had been paid 
only a small amount of currency re- 
mained. Evidently, thought the major, 
the young man had been bluffing when 
he compared his wad with a telegraph 
pole. Silently Merton rose from his 
chair and stood looking out of the win- 
dow, his back turned toward the table 
where the major still sat with the money 
lying before him. He spoke no word 
of complaint but his whole attitude sug- 
gested despondency. Could it be, the 
major asked himself with sudden dis- 
may, that the sum he had staked so 
bravely would interfere with his wed- 
ding plans? Were that the case, what 
would Nelly say when she learned that 
the man who had claimed to be her 
friend had won the money that meant so 
much to them both? 

“See here, Merton, ” he exclaimed; “I 
don't want your money. You will need 
every cent of it now. Let’s pretend we 
were just playing for fun.” 

“No, sir,” interrupted Merton, “I 
don’t care to benefit by the baby act. I’m 
no piker and I’m no squealer. I can take 
my medicine.” 

“Nonsense, boy,” said the old man. 
“Take your money back and give me 
your I O U for the whole amount, and 
we'll call it a loan.” 

“T don’t borrow money from those 
I play with,” retorted George. “In 
all my life I have never disregarded a 
gambling obligation or accepted a com- 
promise, and I’ve expected those I 
played with to do the same by me. 
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That's the only way a man can keep 
his self-respect in this town.” 

“‘Nonsense,” remonstrated the other. 
“I'm mighty well pleased with the spirit 
you show, but there’s some one else in- 
terested in this matter. What will she 
say—the girl you’re going to marry?” 

“No,” said George obstinately; “Ive 
got to take my medicine, no matter how 
bitter it is. That’s part of my code. 
I shall tell Nelly all about it and she 
must do as she pleases. So long as the 
game was on the level I must abide by 
the result. And I don’t forget that I 
was playing with square Major Carle- 
ton.” 

“Then it’s all because I’m called a 
square sport that you won’t accept a lit- 
tle favor from me?” inquired the old 
man. 

“That’s my code,” said George. “I 
was cheated once by a fellow who 
marked the edges of the high cards with 
his fingernail and when I found it out 
I went back to the clubroom, demanded 
my money, and got it.” 

He turned again to the window and 
stood looking out into the little court- 
yard with its gray flagstones, its dog 
kennel and labyrinth of clotheslines, 
and wondered how he should tell the 
story of his fall to the girl whom he 
loved. It was a tall, well-knit figure 
that he presented to the gaze of the 
old man who sat with his arms resting 
on the table, watching the youthful 
gamester. The boy had lived up to 
his code of honor, and the major felt a 
new respect for him. 

“My boy,” he said gently, “you’ve 
shown that you’re neither piker nor 
squealer and I admire your pride and 
good principles, so don’t let such a 
trifling matter as a few queens stand in 
the way of your happiness and the girl’s. 
And mine, too, for that matter, for 
when she learns the truth she’fl never 
forgive me and I'll never forgive my- 
self. Take your money and pay me 
when you please—that is, if you insist.” 
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“T don’t wish to hurt your feelings,” 
said George, “but I happen to know that 
you’ve dropped down from my class 
and taken to faro dealing. I simply can- 
not accept a money favor from a pro- 
fessional gambler.” Then, seeing the 
other wince, he went on in kindlier 
tones: “Of course I do not insinuate 
that you are a crooked gambler like the 
rest of the fraternity, but you are a 
gambler and I can’t accept your 
money.” 

The words were like a blow in the 
face to the old man and he staggered 
under it, though outwardly calm. So 
the fact that he had made the irretriev- 
able plunge from the caste of the gentle- 
man to that of the outcast had become 
known to his friends in New York! Of 
the laws laid down by the first Colton 
and religiously observed by his son none 
was more sacred than that which for- 
bade the harboring of a professional 
gambler beneath the roof of the hotel 
bearing his honored name. In an in- 
stant there flashed across his mind a pic- 
ture of his summary ejection from the 
house that had been his home for a 
third of a century and in which he had 
enjoyed the esteem and friendship of 
the Coltons, not only as their oldest 
boarder but as a gentleman of the almost 
obsolete class of racing men of known 
probity. Above all was it the house in 
whose lobby he had come to know the 
girl whose future happiness now rested 
in the hollow of his hand. 

Remembrance of Nelly de Forrest 
drove from his heart the dross of bit- 
ter, unreasoning, unworthy envy and 
left only the pure gold of unselfish re- 
solve to serve her by a sacrifice of every- 
thing that remained to him after a life 
of servitude to the false and fickle god- 
dess of chance. It should be his wed- 
ding gift, the costliest one she was likely 
to receive. Whatever kindly memory 
of him she might cherish would be 
tainted by the knowledge of what he had 
done on her wedding day. He glanced 
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at her affianced husband standing at the 
window gazing gloomily down at the 
little gray courtyard, and he hesitated 
no longer. 

The cards were still lying on the 
table. Swiftly and stealthily he seized 
the four queens and nicked the edge of 
each one with his finger nail. He had 
known of many packs similarly marked, 
but it was the first time he had ever 
done the marking. For a moment he 
paused ; he had raised the cup of bitter- 
ness to his lips but his soul revolted at 
thought of draining it to the lees. Then 
with a queer catch in his voice he said: 

“Young gentleman, I can’t rob you 
on her marriage day. Have a look at 
those winning cards and then take your 
money.” 

Merton swung round and seized the 
cards in hands that shook with excite- 
ment. A swift glance at the four queens 
lying uppermost on the pack told him 
that the major had confessed his guilt. 

“By Heaven, you’re all alike” he cried 
as he hurled the cards to the floor and 
faced the old man with doubled fist. 
“They all say you’re the last of your 
kind but I guess I’m the last of my 
kind—the last one alive who'd trust a 
card sharper. It’s nothing but your 
age that saves you from being killed 
where you sit for what you’ve made me 
suffer these last few minutes.” 

Major Carleton did not know what 
physical fear meant but he winced vis- 
sibly under the brutal words. He looked 
his accuser calmly in the eye and said: 

“Take your money; it belongs to 
you.” 

“Square Major Carleton!” hissed the 
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young man with a bitter contempt in his 
voice that almost brought the other to 
his feet; “how long have you been doing 
this sort of thing?” 

The major raised his right hand as 
he made answer in level voice: 

“As God is my witness, never before 
to-day; never after to-day. You never 
would have found out if I had not done 
the square thing by you, and I did that 
on account of the little girl. I couldn’t 
possibly hurt her on this day of all 
others. If I’d kept your money, it 
would have gone into a wedding gift, 
so I gave her the only thing I have left 
in the world and that was the name 
you've called me by—square Major 
Carleton. You're the first man who 
ever used that term with a sneer in his 
voice, but we'll let that pass. I’ve got 
one thing to ask you. Don’t let that 
little girl know what my gift to her was. 
Neither she nor you will ever know how 
much it cost.” 

George Merton looked fixedly at the 
old Southerner, noting the signs of suf- 
fering in his gray face and faded blue 
eyes and the pleading in his voice. 

“All right,” he said, speaking more 
gently; “Nelly shall never know, but 
this will have to be good-by for all 
time.” 

It was with visible effort that the 
major rose to his feet and stood for a 
moment resting his hand on the table 
for support. He seemed to have aged 
perceptibly within ten minutes. He 
bowed with old-fashioned courtesy and 
said: 

“Thank you.” 
of the room. 


Then he passed out 
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T isn’t the color of a girl’s hair or the texture of her skin that is foremost,” 


says Flo Ziegfeld, defining beauty. 
approach, her smile, her tout ensemble. 


“It is her personal charm of manner, her 
Physique is an attribute, but a girl must 


also possess a spirit of jolliness, happiness, light-heartedness—and sometimes 
indifference.” It sounds simple, but try to follow it. 
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By Ethel Watts Mumford 


Author of “Good Night Nurse,” 
“Easy Money,” etc. 


RS. Y. LYONS PHILMORE 
was famous for her income, her 
profanity, her ugliness, and her 

secretary. Perhaps the roster should 
read: income, secretary, profanity, ugli- 
ness. True it was that the secretary 
created more talk even than the mil- 
lions, but as these, by common consent, 
were the reason of the secretary, plainly 
they should take precedence. 

He was quite the most beautiful 
thing in secretaries to be obtained. Six 
feet two, good looking enough to star 
in the cinema, well educated, a gentle- 
man to finger tips and topmost curl, and 
twenty-six years of age—twenty-six, 
that is, when he was acquired by Mrs. 
Y. Lyons Philmore. He had been her 
devoted slave for three gossip-filled 
years, and if he ever regretted his serf- 
dom, he certainly gave no hint of it. 
The magnificence of his surroundings 
suited him. It was his natural back- 
ground, 

As he leaned on the marble balustrade 
of the turreted, crenelated castle, called 
by his patroness her country house, one 
gorgeous day in June, and gazed out 
over the sapphire ocean, he was inwardly 
and outwardly beaming. His clothes 
fitted him; his valet suited him better 
than any he’d had since valets had be- 
come a necessity. Hermione had just 
presented him with a racing car he’d 
been coveting; there was an amazing 
crowd at the house for the week-end, 


and the new brand of cigarettes he was 
trying were quite to his taste. 

A servant crossed the wide paved 
esplanade before the house and came up 
behind him, 

“Yes, Links? What is it?” the darling 
of Fate roused himself to inquire. 

“Madame would like to speak with 
you in the library, sir.” 

“T’ll be there immediately.” He con- 
trolled a sigh. Hermione had been irri- 
table of late, a bit trying ; but the car was 
worth a little extra patience. He threw 
away the cigarette stub as he entered 
the portal and strode down the great 
renaissance hall to the door of the li- 
brary. He knocked and opened, enter- 
ing with a light step and a glowing 
smile. 

“Up early, Hermy,” he  breezed. 
“What’s the good word?” 

The bright morning light was not be- 
coming to the lady. Her piercing black 
eyes were circled with purple. Her 
rough skin showed the blotches of paint 
and powder. One eyebrow had been 
made up far heavier than the other. 
Her mouth was puckered in a myriad 
of wrinkles, like a purse top drawn too 
tight by its string. Her sports suit was 
the color of a mustard plaster, and her 
hair, a purple auburn, was a complete 
discord. 

“Sit down, Dennis,” she commanded. 

He knew he was in wrong. She 
usually called him “Dinny lad” in their 
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private and more intimate conversations. 
He took a chair at the other side of 
the wide, carved table, and continued to 
grin. She did not thaw out. 

“What a mess you've made,” she 
snarled, her small bulldog nose wrin- 
kling; “what a mess!” 

“Meaning?” he inquired meekly. 

“T told you to get a lot of social debts 
paid off this month, but I didn’t tell you 
to make me up a house party of family 
rows. Look at ’em: the Hennings, 
fighting like cat and dog; the Findleys 
and Priestley—couldn’t you leave Find- 
ley out if you were going to ask his 
wife and Priestly? It disgusts every- 
body the way he shuts his eyes to what’s 
as plain as daylight—the Tuckers, the 
prize hopheads; and Susan Collenge, 
the gold-medal gossip; the Pedar twins! 
My word! I couldn’t believe my eyes 
when I looked over your list yesterday.” 

He leaned across the table and 
touched her hand. 


“Don’t you scold me like that; aren’t 


you wise? This is going to be a three- 
ring circus. I did it on purpose. Want 
to see the wheels go round; little diver- 
sion, what?” 

“Well,” she said, relenting slightly, 
“you'll have to take Susan in hand and 
keep her quiet.” 

“T’ll compromise Susan, if you say 
the word, so she won’t dare say ‘boo’ 
about any of ’em.” 

She looked at him reproachfully. 

“We've got to live through it, I sup- 
pose, but I’ve a mind to send word I’ve 
got glanders, or something, and stay in 
my own wing.” 

“A lot you would. You'd die if you 
couldn’t hear the menagerie howl,” he 
laughed. 

“And what did you ask that Hartridge 
girl for? She’s only a child, and she’ll 
be lost in this crowd.” 

“I asked her because I like to look at 
her,” he answered. “She’s a fine stage 
prop, and, besides, she’s a social debt, 
isn’t she? Didn’t Mrs. Cowdin send 
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her to you with all sorts of letters? My 
word, Hermy, you don’t appreciate me; 
honest, you don’t. This is quite the 
nicest party 1 ever planned for you, and 
you grouch!”’ 

“What are you going to do with ’em 
to-day ?” she asked. 

“Yacht; didn’t you see her at the 
pier? I want ‘em where they’ll have 
to be all together. It'll be no end of 
fun.” 

“I was a fool to let you take charge. 
I blame myself; I ought to know you 
by this time.” 

“You certainly should. Oh, come on, 
loosen up; you’re not responsible for 
any row, and I’m the goat. You can 
have the fun without any responsibility.” 

She sighed. 

“You're a terrible boy; you'll never 
grow up.” 

He leaned over the table and patted 
her hand again. Under her rough, lined 
skin the blood mounted. 

“Everything is all arranged,” he told 
her. “You just sit back and applaud 
the show. We're to go aboard at eleven, 
run a couple of hours, then lunch; in 
for a swim at Coralie’s; take her crowd 
on for dinner; moonlight—all that sort 
of thing. Animals always howl loudest 
at the full of the moon, don’t you get it? 
Fun, what?” 

“Your idea of fun is something 
ghastly,” she observed, but she smiled in 
spite of herself. 

“Who’s on the yacht—cook, I mean? 
The Japs?” 

He nodded. 

“Well, tell Férand to go aboard. If 
I’ve got to eat with your menagerie, at 
least I'll eat well, so I’ll not growl with 
them. Are they all down?” 

“Most of ’em. They’re‘all dolled up 
for the yo-heave-ho. Wait till you see 
Susan.” 

“Humph!” she jeered; “wait till you 
hear Susan, that’s all. Well, if they’re 
yo-heave-hoing, I shan’t. I shall go 
aboard as is “ 
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“Disguised as a mustard plaster!” he 
giggled impudently 

She did not know whether to laugh 
or get angry. 

“Well, a mustard plaster’s a good 
drawing card, isn’t it?” she retorted, and 
waved dismissal. 

Dennis sauntered out and across the 
hall to the breakfast room, where, Eng- 
lish fashion, those of the guests who did 
not prefer coffee in their bedroom could 
drop in and refresh themselves at any 
hour they found appetite calling. The 
coffee urn simmered on a high “hunt- 
ing” sideboard. In their hot-water 
dishes under capacious covers, bacon 
and eggs and toast awaited. The men 
of the party were congregated by the 
opened French windows smoking cig- 
arettes, and gallantly surrounding the 
only woman present—the little Hart- 
ridge giri. Her slim, white-clad figure 


looked as fresh as the morning. Her 
gold hair shone about her head like a 


halo. The pink-and-whiteness of her 
skin had the delicate, rose-leaf perfec- 
tion that no cosmetic can give. 

Dennis, his hands in his pockets, ob- 
serving the group in silent amusement, 
decided she was, without doubt, his most 
ornamental guest. She was as a lighted 
brand thrown amidst the tinder of men 
wearied of their wives. Tucker was 
beaming at her; Findley was lighting 
her a cigarette; Priestly was reading 
her palm—rather matutinal for that 
pastime. Dennis grinned. What would 
Deliah Findley say if she could see both 
her husband and her admirer now? 

Dennis joined the group. 

“Case of first up best addressed, is 
it?” 

The girl turned to him, her eyes of 
forget-me-not blue fastening to his with 
a personal and unspoken greeting while 
her lips answered lightly: 

“I’m an early bird. Just look at my 
worms.” 

The worms applauded, but Dennis, 
his eyes on hers, was unaware of what 
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her lips had said. Suddenly, miracu- 
lously, something had happened to him, 
something that left him breathless and 
amazed, his heart pounding. Never in 
all his spoiled existence had he been in 
love. He had been the quarry always, 
never the hunter. The ease of his con- 
quests left him coldly critical, flattered, 
a bit grateful. But now, suddenly, 
nothing mattered except this slim, 
golden-haired, forget-me-not-eyed girl- 
woman. The emotion was so strong 
that he turned away, trying to make his 
walk an indifferent saunter as he passed 
by them and onto the landward garden 
terrace. He gripped the rim of the 
gigantic olla at the top of the steps to 
steady himself. The bay tree it con- 
tained quivered with the strength of his 
grip and the shaking of his hand. 

“Good Lord!” he whispered under his 
breath. And what, he thought in a flash 
of realization, had he to offer her? It 
had gone as far as that in the twinkling 
of an eye. What had he to offer? 
What, indeed? He hadn’t a penny 
saved from his salary. It costs to be 
the private secretary of a millionaire 
widow. He couldn't be a piker. Sup- 
pose he chucked it? Of course, he'd 
have to chuck it. Then what? What 
was he fitted for? To be the private 
secretary of some other millionaire— 
that, and nothing else. Then his youth 
and the knowledge of his own good 
looks and charm came to his rescue. 
He was Dennis Tremayne, wasn’t he? 
The Dennis Tremayne that every woman 
tried to gain a smile from. Was she 
any different from the rest, this Barbara 
Hartridge? Then the idealism that had 
never before awakened in his heart 
spoke up. Of course she was different 
—innocent, lovely, young. 

The turmoil within him stilled sud- 
denly as he heard the voice of the hostess 
behind him. 

“Good morning, everybody. Here 
come Flo and Deliah. Well, I’ll say it’s 
about time. It’s after ten now, and we 
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ought to be on our way by eleven sharp. 
Well, Barb, you’ll not take those shoes 
on my deck, if you please.” 

“Qh, no,” Barbara Hartridge an- 
swered; “I'll have myself insulated be- 
fore I tread your deck.” 

Mrs. Philmore joined her secretary. 
Her eyes were soft as she took in the 
fine outline of his athletic back against 
the green tangle of the hedges and the 
blush of the rose garden. 

He felt her presence nearing and his 
flesh crawled. She looked up at him. 

“What's the matter?’ she asked. 
“You don’ look well. Too much cham- 
pagne last night?” 

He nodded, grasping at the excuse, 
wondering that his inner distress 
should make itself so visible. 

“Run along, and tell Homes to get 
you a cold pint, boy, with a dash of 
bitters, Sorry I scolded so,” she added 
in an undertone. “I didn’t realize you 
felt seedy.” 

“Thanks, Hermione,” he answered 
dully. “I'll just do that little thing. 
I need a bracer.” She turned back to 
the breakfast room. 

“How long have 
Priestly asked her. 

She helped herself from a bow! of 
cigarettes. 

“Since dawn, my dear chap. If you 
think this place doesn’t need some ad- 
ministrating, you're mistaken, though 
Dennis is responsible for getting it done. 
I’m all out of Mex Pete,” she added; 
“didn’t like the look of the market. 
You were in pretty deep. Are you stay- 
ing with it?” 

“No, got out Thursday. Trust you 
to get wise,” he added admiringly. 

“Of course—hum—I see the blue 
eyes of infancy have their effect even 
on you.” 

Priestly actually blushed, and the bull- 
dog nose of his hostess wrinkled with 
suppressed mirth. 

“Does she know you've a wife in the 
asylum and can’t get a divorce?” she 
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whispered, watching his reactions sar- 
donically, a hint of evil merriment in 
the turn of her lip. 

“Heavens, Hermione,” he replied 
angrily; “one doesn’t go into that sort 
of thing on a few hours’ acquaintance.” 

Priestly, glanced anxiously over his 
shoulder at Deliah Findley. 

“And should Deliah fail, of course, 
there’s Susan. Why spread the bad 
news oneself?” she continued. 

“Quite so,” he agreed. “Tell me 
about her.” 

“Who? Susan?” 

“Hang Susan! Go on, 
and why is she?” 

“Poor and ambitious,” she general- 
ized. “Her mother was Claire Mad- 
dern; run-away match with a riding 
master; both dead. Some of her 
mother’s friends have taken her up; 
gave her an opportunity to get out into 
the great world and meet some un- 
desirable men, like you. Pretty little 
thing, but there’s a bad streak in the 
Madderns. So you see, don’t spoil the 
poor child’s chance for a good match 
by taking up her time.” 

“Well, at that, I can’t see that this 
bunch you’ve got here is going to give 
her a débutante’s chance; lot of married 
mix-ups,” he sneered. 

“Dennis invited ’em,” she explained. 

“Oh, Dennis.” He flashed a swift 
look. ‘“Aren’t you taking chances with 
that beautiful piece of furniture?” 

“My secretary, you mean?” she said 
placidly. “Not at all. He’s too much 
in love with himself, the dear boy.” 

“And too grateful to you.” It was 
his turn to banter on dangerous ground. 

“Naturally,” she countered. "" 
wanted a handsome piece of furniture, 
as you express it, and I bought it; but 
I’ve seen to it, also, that it has been 
properly cared for and _ excellently 
placed. If a secretary is left out in the 
rain and cold it gets cracked—quite so. 
Deliah is giving me a very harsh look. 
I think she fears my fascinations. Bet- 
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ter talk to her, or she'll sue me for 
alienation.” 

“For the love of Heaven, let up on 
Deliah!” he grumbled. 

“I’m going to send after the rest of 
them,” she said as she turned toward 
the door. “If they aren’t on board at 
eleven, they get left, that’s all.” With 
a curt nod she turned away. 

Priestly obediently joined Deliah. 

“Hermione has the taste of an Abys- 
sinian,” she snapped. “All she needs 
is a knuckle-bone necklace.’ She 
smoothed back her own satiny black 
bandeau. “Nobody has any right to 
look like that at this hour of the morn- 
ing. Imagine an eyeful of that with 
a hang-over! Ugh!” 

“But did you see that square emerald 
ring she was wearing? It was so beau- 
tiful that I didn’t even see what sort of 
a frock she had on.” 

It was the little Hartridge girl who 
spoke, and Priestly cast her one of his 
sharp, diagnosing glances under his 
heavy, lizardlike lids. 

They were not allowed to discuss 
their hostess further, for that lady, re- 
turning, proceeded to herd them out. 

Accompanied by servants with wraps, 
swimming bags, and accessories, the 
party descended to the lower hall, 
passed under a portcullis, and out upon 
a stone quay, at the farther end of which 
the Chinook lay moored. The screws 
churned the blue waters to a semblance 
of milk and vichy, as Mrs. Phil de- 
scribed it, and the trim white craft 
headed northward into the blue and 
crystal of a wind-swept morning. 

The wicker chairs under the after 
awning soon filled with their quota of 
weary-eyed pleasure seekers, for last 
night’s cards had lasted till dawn. The 
Pedar twins, as dissimilar as twins can 
often be, looked positively jaded beside 
the clear freshness of Barbara. Mrs. 
Henning and Deliah Findley wisely re- 
sorted to white veils, and Susan Col- 
lingwood, having nothing to worry 
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about m the way of looks, being quite 
devoid of anything but body and 
features, had clad the former in tailored 
serge, and left her features to the ele- 
ments. Hermione looked over her 
guests. Her annoyance had given place 
to the suggestion Dennis had given her: 
they were there to amuse her ironical 
whim. Here was every kind of acid; 
some sort of explosion was due. Hen- 
ning was smitten by the dark twin, and 
his wife liked Findley; but Findley was 
too busy- being jealous of Deliah even 
to see it. Poor Findley: such a dub. 

A cool breeze played across the spot- 
less decks and shook the gay awnings; 
the sun sparkled on varnished mahog- 
any and brass work. The zizz, as of 
pouring champagne overside, sang 
through the purring of the screw. 
Their quarrels and love-making for the 
moment stilled, the ill-assorted guests 
sank into silent comfort. For half an 
hour or more peace hovered over the 
flying ship. Then peace fell behind. 

Hermione was restless. Where was 
Dennis? She rose and entered the 
main saloon, a place of chintz and 
painted furniture that suggested any- 
thing but the sea. A Japanese steward 
was busy with a cocktail tray; and the 
silver ship’s clock was threatening 
twelve. “The sun over the yardarm” 
would bring the first revivifying drink 
of the day. A glance in the cabin al- 
ways reserved for him showed that her 
secretary was not there; neither was he 
in the pantry; the chart house harbored 
only the sailing master. Then she 
caught sight of him perched alone on the 
bowsprit, his long legs gangling, his feet 
on the catharpins. 

She never failed to thrill at the sight 
of him. Everything she owned: her 
Chinese porcelains, her horses, her bull 
terriers, her cars, and emeralds, were 
show specimens. Physically, at least, 
Dennis was a perfect specimen of the 
genus homo. She was _ inordinately 
proud of possessing him. It annoyed 
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her at times to realize that there was 
something maternal in her feeling for 
him. 

He was more than himself to her. 
He had come to be a symbol of her 
power. He was her flaunted defiance, 
her human declaration of impertinence, 
her gauge of battle flung down that 
none dared take up and make an issue. 

As she looked at him her first quiver 
of admiration and survey of pride in his 
beauty turned to sudden intuitive fear. 
She drew a quick, painful breath. 

“Dinny lad,” she called softly. 

He started violently at the sound of 
her voice, and the blood rushed to his 
face, flooding it to the crisp waves of 
his heavy blond hair. 

“Jove!” he exclaimed. 
made me fall off. 
to do!” 

She came forward swiftly, hurt to 
the quick by his tone. 

“Why, dear boy, don’t—what is it? 
Do you still feel badly?” 

He swung inboard resignedly. 


“You nearly 
What are you trying 


“Seedy; bit of a headache. What’s 
the matter? The menagerie boring 
you?” 


“No, Dinny.” She laughed shortly. 
“But I can’t risk Susan’s going around 
saying you're bored.” 


He walked beside her moodily. 
Again her intuition warned her of 
danger. She glanced at him sharply. 


As they reached the after deck cocktails 
were being served, and the first couple 
to attract their eyes was Barbara Hart- 
ridge and Priestly leaning against the 
fail, her right arm hooked through his 
left, an eye-to-eye toast in progress. 
Hermione felt rather than saw Tre- 
mayne shiver, but, knowing his dislike 
of Priestly, was unsurprised. She did 
not wonder, therefore, at her secretary’s 
quick movement as he broke the elbow 
hold laughingly and whirled the girl 
away from her partner. 

The party was more animated now; 
the anteluncheon stimulant revived 
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jaded appetites and heavy wits. 
chatter became general. 


The 
The Hennings 
began to quarrel in low tones—so low 
that Susan Collingwood had to change 


her seat to hear. Sombra Pedar 
dragged out a pogo stick and dared Find- 
ley to a bout with her. Deliah had 
crossed to Priestly and took no pains to 
conceal her ill temper. Dennis and Bar- 
bara, their backs to the others, hung 
over the rail. To his own surprise 
Tremayne heard himself saying: 

“Priestly’s a bounder, Barb. Cut him 
out, will you?” 

Barbara was startled by the intimacy 
of the tone and the frankness of the 
criticism. She flashed a glance at him, 
but her voice was chill as she answered: 

“Do you think it’s good form to criti- 
cize your—I mean, Mrs. Philmore’s 
guests?” 

He winced. 

“No, I don’t. 
me,” he replied. 
for butting in.”’ 

She looked at him again. He was 
a gorgeous-looking person, she decided. 
Her sophisticated mind traveled back 
over the gossip heard. She wondered 
if he were making a good thing out of 
it; wondered, too, why it was said of 
him that he never looked at a woman, 
though they all ran after him, It 
couldn't possibly be that he was actually 
crazy about Mrs. Phil. However, his 
present attention to herself was a feather 
in her cap. But was it wise to flaunt 
it? The friendship of the eminent 
dowager was as greatly to be desired as 
her enmity was to be dreaded. 

Barbara decided that she must watch 
herself. She could maneuver, she felt 
sure, so that she might lead Dennis on 
and still evade censure; a little love- 
making—why not? Ah, well, one 
couldn’t have everything. She envied 
those girls, who, like the Pedar twins, 
were so wealthy that they could buy 
themselves any husband they fancied— 
even some one else’s. 


I think it’s rotten of 
“IT beg your pardon 
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She had been silent so long that Den- 
nis felt cold fear. 

“You're not offended, are you?” he 
begged. 

She smiled at him. 

“Offended? No; why?” she asked 
innocently. 

He stammered like a schoolboy. 

“My presuming to—to warn you? I 
—you see, you're really almost a 
stranger. No, I don’t mean that; but 
you don’t know all the ins and outs of 
the lives of this crowd. What I mean 
is—well, Priestly’s married; got a wife 
in the asylum. He’s got no business 
making love to a girl like you. Oh, my 
Lord! what a cad I am!” 

She gave him the soft caress of her 
eyes. 

“Thank you for feeling like that, just 
the same. Oh, dear, luncheon’s being 
announced. I wonder if I’m to sit by 
you. Wouldn’t that be nice!” 

“It would,” he said, offering her his 
arm with mock formality. “But I bet 
it is not to be, alas!” he murmured as 
he found himself separated from Bar- 
bara by the full width of the table. 

Dennis was in a turmoil. Frightened 
at the violence of his emotions, he took 
refuge in noise. 


His hilarious gayety 
caused even Mrs. Philmore to raise her 
eyebrows. 

“Have you,” Henning remarked caus- 
tically, “caught up with your hang-over, 


Tremayne? I heard you calling for 
champagne this glad a. m.” 

Dennis subsided like a pricked bal- 
loon. Barbara might believe this in- 
fernal inference. She would be shocked. 
His anger rose at Henning and Claire. 

“Do I laugh so seldom that it seems 
odd to you?” His tone was suddenly 
offended. 

Tihe hostess came to his rescue. 

“Stop picking on Dennis,’ she or- 
dered. “It’s a good thing somebody’s 
rolling the ball. Look at Deliah, there; 
she’s a whole thundercloud. What’s 
your trouble, mry dear ?” 
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Deliah’s black eyes flashed. 

Susan Collingwood’s lips twitched. 

“Do you know,” she said softly, “that 
the Baseleys are getting a divorce? 
They say she’s crazy about Welles 
Stuart. Well, I’ve always said, ‘Better 
on with the new love before you are off 
with the old.’ Then you know where 
you’re going when you're on your way.” 
She grinned meaningly at Findley, wha 
glowered at her. 

“How have you managed your affairs, 
Susan?” Mrs. Philmore snapped. 

“I always tell the truth to my ‘hus- 
band or my lover or my friend,” she said 
sententiously. “It’s simpler.” 

Dennis glanced at Barbara. He 
wished her a thousand miles away, out 
of this environment. What must she 
think? It was a shame that these people 
would not curb their conversation before 
this innocent girl. He longed to tell 
them so. What were they anyhow? A 
lot of spineless, overfed loafers! He 
hated them. Luncheon over, he tried to 
monopolize Barbara once more, but 
found it impossible. Was she avoiding 
him? Why? Because he had criticized 
Priestly? Rotten bad form; she had 
said as much. She thought him the cad 
he had called himself. Somehow he 
must manage to square himself. But she 
gave him no opportunity. 

He was jealous, in blinding flashes of 
pain. His need of her grew in leaps 
and bounds as he watched her, and with 
it a worship such as he had never known. 
Seeing only with the eyes of sudden 
love, he misjudged her with the com- 
pleteness of infatuation. 
vaguely conscious that Hermione’s 
piercing eyes were on him. The note of 
warning in her voice went unheeded. 

The day dragged by. They anchored 
off Coralie Cachot’s Bosphorian palace, 
went for a swim with the chatelaine and 
her party; partook of caviar and cham- 
pagne highballs; disported themselves 
with the conventional unconventionality 
of their kind; and all the while, save 


He was only 
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for a smile or a glance, Dennis found 
his pursuit of Barbara blocked. 

The sun sank into waters of gold and 
amethyst as the anchor was raised and 
the ship once more in motion, heading 
toward the mauve horizon, above which 
hung the moon. But there was no peace 
in that lovely hour for Dennis Tre- 
mayne. He hung over the rail, appar- 
ently absorbed in the sunset, and was 
surprised to find the man by his side to 
bes Jeff Findley. He was conscious of 
a strange feeling of companionship. He 
noted, for the first time comprehend- 
ingly, how pale the man was, how drawn 
his mouth, how puckered, as if with in- 
tensity of suffering, were his deep-set 
eyes. Had the tie of jealousy drawn 
them together, apart from the scoffing, 
laughing crowd? Dennis, resenting the 
thought, shrugged his shoulders and 
turned sharply away. 

At dinner he was still gloomy and 
withdrawn. Barbara in her eyening 
dress, that was almost an Oriental cos- 
tume, consumed ‘his vision. The sight 
of her ate into his resistance like acid. 
He determined that, come what might, 
he must see her alone. 

The girl was perfectly aware of the 
extent of her conquest. The expression 
upon her hostess’ face and the edge on 
her voice did not go unnoticed in her 
case. It was perfume to the nostrils of 
her vanity, but dangerous perfume that 
might easily overcome and destroy. She 
realized that. Therefore, Barbara en- 
couraged Priestly’s gallantries, in the 
face of the dumb fury of Deliah Findley. 

They rose from the table. A bridge 
game was suggested, and voted down in 
favor of the beauty of the languid sum- 
mer night. The after deck, now softly 
lit by electric bulbs in wrought-brass 
lanterns from Constantinople, was 
peopled with groups of two and three, 
sipping coffee and dawdling over 
liqueurs. The young moon was low, and 
sea and sky were as a velvet case for 
its precious setting. Even the voices of 
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the careless guests were hushed. And 
now the cunning, that was so much a 
part of Barbara’s make-up, found the 
time ripe. 

Not for nothing had she denied her- 
self the pleasure of Dennis’ presence 
all the day long. Now at last it would 
be safe to take what she wanted: the 
thrill of his surrender, the blazing con- 
sciousness of her own power. 

Tremayne found himself alone with 
her at: last. He congratulated himself 
on the skillfulness of his maneuvering, 
never for a moment guessing that it was 
the girl herself who had managed the 
evasion. They escaped to the shadows 
forward, where it seemed in the over- 
powering ecstasy of their first kiss, as if 
the onward-rushing ship bore them alone 
to enchanting isles. 

They neither saw nor heard a woman 
approach stealthily, stand a frozen mo- 
ment watching them, and as stealthily 
turn away. The cold fury that fell upon 
Hermione was characteristic. So was 
the bitter, clairvoyant calm that fol- 
lowed. Alone in the magnificent sim- 
plicity of her cabin, she took herself in 
hand. She eXamined the situation and 
dissected the two young people with the 
scalpel of ther hard, clear judgment. 

So Dennis was in love, taken in com- 
pletely by that sunny-haired little vam- 
pire. Well, that was easy. A little 
disenchantment would do the business 
and send him back, disillusioned and 
penitently grateful, where he belonged. 
Of course, she acknowledged to herself 
with her customary honesty, she was a 
fool of an old woman. But she was 
hurt badly. Somehow her sense of 
ownership in her secretary had taken on 
a color of permanency after three years. 
Having carefully planned her trap, she 
took a double sedative powder, and thus, 
conserving energy, she went quickly to 
sleep. 

Dennis Tremayne went to his bunk 
that night in a daze of happiness. He 
did not close his eyes; he did not want 
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to; to lie and remember was Heaven's 
shadow. 

As she brushed her shiny hair Bar- 
bara smiled at her flushed reflection in 
the mirror with a divided heart and 
mind, She had the gorgeous Dennis 
firmly in hand, and he was a wonderful 
lover. She almost wished—but Oh, 
it wouldn’t do; she couldn’t afford him. 
That took millions, like the mustard- 
colored Hermione’s. There was a dis- 
agreeable interview ahead somewhere, 
but it could be pushed off for a time. 
She yawned as prettily as a kitten and 
tumbled into bed. 


Unaccountably, to one not aware of 
the situation, Mrs. Philmore became 
suddenly delighted with her week-end 
party. She would not have it broken 
up. Like the autocrat she was, she de- 
manded that all engagements be broken 
and the yacht continue to carry them on 
a round of visits up and down the coast 
They 


for at least a week or ten days. 
would use the wireless to convey the in- 
formation to other expectant hosts and 
hostesses that Mrs. Y. 
had decided to prolong her cruise. 
news, imparted next morning to her 
guests, was received with varied emo- 
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tions. Dennis beamed; so did Priestly. 
Deliah raged inwardly, but, as she knew 
only too well, Mrs. Philmore’s account 
with her husband’s brokerage firm was 
an item not to be argued with. Susan 
Collingwood was delighted. She did 
not get the answer to the riddle of the 
royal command, and was intrigued. The 
attentions of the famous secretary had 
not gone unobserved, and Hermione was 
taking it well. One wondered. 

The hub upon which this wheel of 
chance and fate revolved was a little 
frightened. Barbara had counted on a 
quick exit from the immediate tangle. 
She was disconcerted. On the other 
hand, Mrs. Philmore shone; she was 
brilliant, caustic, amusing. She exhaled 
charm, that power that has nothing 
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to do with age,scolor, or previous con- 
ditions of servitude; for criticize her 
as one might, and many did, Hermione 
was a personage, dynamic, energizing. 
After the lightning of her speech the 
very air had the tang of ozone. 

Barbara was puzzled, but was en- 
lightened when on the second day out 
she was commanded to the privacy of 
the royal suite. : 

“You're a girl after my own heart,” 
said Mrs. Philmore without preamble. 
“You will go far.” Barbara looked a 
question and received a like answer. In 
the secrecy and understanding of their 
two predatory natures they contrived a 
wordless bargain. “I'll tell you some- 
thing, my child,” Hermione said, and 
exhaled a motherliness that in no way 
deceived her listener; “the greatest joke. 
I found it out nearly a month ago. 
Priestly’s wife has been dead a year; 
died in the asylum—amusing, isn’t it? 
Deliah doesn’t know it; he’s seen to that. 
Here he is, perfectly marriageable, and 
still trading on the ‘can’t get his free- 
dom’ thing—old fox. However, he 
needs to watch out. He’s got more mil- 
lions than are good for him. Some girl 
will land him—the first one who knows 
enough to make a row, my dear. I’ve 
been chuckling ever since I got the 
news.” 

And Barbara, looking like a seraph 
in blue linen, took the hint. 

I@was to be a trade. The opportunity 
to land Priestly—hands off Dennis. 

“Really ?” Her innocent eyes 
widened under the older- woman’s cyn- 
ical gaze. “I’m so glad, really. I—I’ll 
tell you honestly, I’m awfully——- Oh, 
well, he is charming, isn’t he? Don’t 
you thik so?” 

“My dear,” said Hermione, rising and 
patting the girl on ‘the shoulder, “I 
thought I saw as much. You mustn’t 
be offended, but I felt I ought to tell 
you. And he likes you, too, but not 
better than he likes his freedom—not 
yet.” 
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They kissed each other, and in so do- 
ing, sealed and signed a bill of sale and 
exchange. 


The days that followed were a torture 
to Dennis Tremayne. He was be- 
wildered. Barbara’s treatment of him 
he could not understand after that night 
of splendor, that golden surrender. She 
avoided him, made it impossible for him 
to contrive a moment alone and demand 
an explanation. He raged; he moped; 
in a day his face grew haggard and his 
eyes sick. Hermione watched him, 
watched the girl, Priestly, Deliah. She 
probed the sick eyes of Findley with her 
lancet glance. The game was being 
played out according to her rules. She 
was still the power, the controlling in- 
fluence, tne mind behind the game, and 
though her heart ached, she was content. 

One day, two, three—the hours 
seemed endless to Dennis. In vain he 
sought to bend Hermione’s will. Usually 
she deferred quickly and amiably to any 


suggestion of his, as to a spoiled child. 
Now she laughed at his expressed desire 
to land and break up the party, declaring 
that his ill-assorted menagerie was quite 
the funniest thing she had ever seen. 
Then Hermione exploded her well-laid 


mine. The moment of revelation and 
disillusionment for Dennis, she decided, 
had come. 

“I’m giving the little Hartridge girl 
her chance,” she told Dennis. “A bright 
child, that. She’ll land Priestly all right, 
see if she doesn’t.” 

They were sitting in her private 
boudoir while she absently played Can- 
field on the stationary table. She did 
not look up, but she could feel the im- 
pact of her words on his naked) heart. 

He did not answer for a moment. 
When he did his voice was brittle. 

“Land him?” Indignation suddenly 
broke the ice of his manner, and 
he flamed. “Are you daring to let that 
good-for-nothing rounder compromise 
that girl? What do you mean by this? 
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Doesn’t she know he’s married to a 
lunatic, and can’t get a divorce? It’s 
abominable !” 

The wise old eyes glanced at him 
quietly. 

“She knows more than you do,” she 
snapped. “She knows that his wife is 
dead. I told her.” 

Mercifully she devoted her attention 
to the cards. With an instinct of flight 
he rose. 

“Sit down,” she ordered, but her voice 
was soft. His knees gave under him, 
and he sank down. “I haven’t seen you, 
really, for days. Where have you been 
keeping yourself ?’’ she said kindly. “By 
the way, I think I'll build a polo field 
and a golf course on the Cannon prop- 
erty. It’s in the market, I hear. When 
we get back I'll want you to go into the 
matter, and”—she reached for an em- 
broidered bag behind her on the chair— 
“it’s the anniversary of your coming to 
me. Here’s a little something by way of 
recognition. You're a nice boy, Dinny 
lad, and a first-class secretary.” She 
thrust a gold cigarette case across the 
table to him. 

Tears came into his eyes. Kindness 
at this moment of despair gave him a 
throb of gratitude. 

“Thank you, Hermione,” he gulped. 
Absently he pressed the sapphire button 
of the catch. The case opened, reveal- 
ing a—thousand-dollar bill folded under 
the cigarette clip. 

“You've earned it,” she said quickly. 
“Now run along; and you may tell Cap- 
tain Manning that we'll head back for 
home, will you?” 

He fumbled for the doorknob and 
stumbled out into the main saloon. He 
pulled himself together at sight of a 
steward moving toward the companion- 
way with a folding card table. 

“Bridge,” he thought; “they'll be at 
it again.” Barbara didn’t play. Per- 
haps he might find her alone. Anger 
flooded his soul; jealousy, hurt pride, 
thwarted love, all contributed to its fury. 
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Almost unconscious of what he did, he 
bounced up the companionway and 
reached the deck. His hot glance swept 
the group under the after awning. She 
was not.there. He turned on his heel 
and strode forward. There, leaning 
against the chart house, he saw her, her 
golden head resting against the ma- 
hogany, her skin against the dark wood, 
looking more than ever  flowerlike. 
Bending over her, his hand on her 
shoulder, talking close, stood the man 
he hated. Priestly drew away and 
turned sharply as he saw his compan- 
ion’s eyes widen in fright. 

Dennis surged down upon them. 

“You'll excuse me,” he said abruptly. 
“Miss Hartridge, may | have a word 
with you?” She looked up helplessly, 
and Priestly stiffened. 

“See here,” he began belligerently, 
“don’t adopt that tone to this lady.” 

Dennis stared at him. 

“IT hear you are free, a widower. at 
last. I congratulate you.” 


Priestly gasped; slowly he paled; in 
spite of himself he sent an anxious 


glance in the girl's direction. He had 
thought the secret of this release well 
hidden. He was astounded. 

“T don’t know what business it is of 
yours,” he said curtly. 

“It isn’t,” said Dennis dangerously ; 
“but I don’t care for a man who makes 
capital out of his position and hides the 
fact when his situation changes. How- 
ever, I will leave it to Miss Hartridge. 
Will she speak to me a moment in pri- 
vate, or does she prefer to take you 
into our confidence ?” 

Barbara’s face had gone white; her 
blue eyes, even, seemed to have lost their 
color. Instinctively she tried to sum- 
mon tears to her rescue, but she was too 
frightened. She looked imploringly at 
the older man and made a gesture of 
consent to Dennis. Black browed, 
Priestly stepped aside and moved out of 
hearing, but not out of sight. 

The boy's fury broke in piteous plead- 
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ing, and with his first words her con- 
fidence returned, and her anger, too. 

“Barbara,” he begged, “tell me it isn’t 
true. You did mean it when you let me 
love you? Yow aren’t throwing me 
down? I meant to ask you to marry 
me. I ask you now P 

“Go away! I hate you!” she grifted 
between set teeth. Her words were like 
so many blows. 

He leaned toward her. 

“T love you; I love you. 
lieve that you're deliberately selling 
yourself to that old libertine. You 
won't; you can’t. You to be owned body 
and soul by a thing like that!” 

“Let me go this instant, or I shall call 
for help,” she snarled. “You're a nice 
one to talk to me. How about you? 
An old woman's lap dog, that’s what 
you are, living on a woman’s vanity pay 
roll. If you're living high, you’re pay- 
ing high for it.” In her ungovernable 
rage the yellow streak of her breeding 
showed clear. 

Dennis stepped back three slow steps. 
She sprang from him and darted down 
the deck. She still had presence, of 
mind enough to throw herself into 
Priestly’s arms, and use her now-ready 
tears. Dennis, his face set, his eyes 
burning, jerked open the chart-house 
door. He did not even see the man who 
stepped aside quickly to let him pass. 
He stormed out on the opposite side 
onto the windward deck and hurried, 
panting like a wounded animal, to the 
sanctuary of his cabin. But the man 
behind the chart-room door opened it 
silently and came out where but a few 
moments before such momentous words 
had been spoken. 

Barbara, in Priestly’s arms, was sob- 
bing while he patted her and held her 
to him. The newcomer was beside them 
now, a lean, stern-faced man, with eyes 
that glittered and worn lines about his 
sensitive mouth. 

“If what I have overheard is true,” 
he said with bitter calmness, “and yor 


I don’t be- 
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are a free man, Priestly, you are going 
to marry my wife. 1 couldn’t throw 
her out to the sort of thing your posi- 
tion made possible—couldn’t, that’s all. 
But now! Sorry, Miss Hartridge, to 
interfere with your plans.” He turned 
again to the man. “And don’t think 
you can get out of it, either, Priestly. 
You understand me clearly.” He looked 
into his enemy’s contorted face with the 
level look of one who had gone beyond 
suffering, turned on his heel, and walked 
away. 


On the whole, Mrs. Y. Lyons Phil- 
more was well pleased by the way things 
were going. Of course. Dennis would 
be hard hit and sulk, that was to be 
expected, but that he had been shocked 
out of his infatuation there could be no 
doubt, and otherwise it was a lovely 
mess and worth watching. She re- 
gretted that Dennis was in no mood 
to share that amusement with her, but 
that would come later. He’d adjust as 
soon as Barbara was out of sight, and 
be her gay, devoted servitor once more. 
She had read Barbara's venal nature like 
a book. And even Susan Collingwood 
had never sized up Jimmy Findley right, 
so his sudden upsetting of the Hart- 
ridge apple cart had been a genuine 
surprise all around. 

Well, they could all take their little 
problems home and tinker with them to 
suit themselves. Hers was solved. Den- 
nis was back in the fold; that was the 
important thing. So it was with calm, 
amiable content that she saw him enter 
the library after the guests had dis- 
persed. She was prepared for his con- 
fidences, prepared to mold his will and 
feelings. Flare-ups would happen. She 
grinned at him happily. 

“Well, Dinny lad, a pretty party, 
n’est-ce pas? Well, it’s over, thank 
Heaven, and we can have a little peace 
and quiet. I’ve been thinking—London 
for a month. You need some new 
clothes. What say?” 
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But he did not sit down, as was his 
custom, and joke with her and teaze her, 
He was pale; he looked different, older ; 
his voice was lower, with an odd note of 
thoughtfulness. 

“T came to tell you, I’m going—leav- 
ing.” 

She shot to her feet with the sudden- 
ness of a spring released, one hand 
thrust out toward him. 

He put the gold cigarette case on the 
table. 

“I can’t take that; really, Hermione, 
I can’t. I’ve been your lap dog; I’ve 
been a—never mind, I can’t. I’ve just 
found myself out. It’s no go. I’m go- 
ing out on my own. I know what you’re 
going to say. I’m about as fitted to 


make my own way as a baby; but, if 
I’ve let myself off learning how to stand 
alone till now, well, it’s time I learned.” 
“Dinny !” 
lad.” 
“Don’t think I’m not grateful. 


she whispered. “Dinny 

I am. 
You’ve been as good’’—he nerved him- 
self—‘“as a mother could be.” He saw 
her wince and went on: “You thought 
I’d come home and curl up in the blue 
satin basket——” He was sorry for 
his words. “Beg pardon. It’s just this, 
Hermy: I’m what she told me. Oh, I 
know she isn’t any better than I am, 
really, I suppose. But it can’t go on. I 
can’t. I’m going; my trunks are packed. 
I want to thank you— 

“But, she interrupted, “you 
can’t. I won't have it.” She looked in 
his eyes, and suddenly realized that 
against what she saw there she was 
powerless. She had nothing to offer. 
Respect, admiration—she had never 
dreamed that he could command either 
of these emotions from her. Slowly 
her thick-fingered, strong-palmed hand 
turned to his with a new meaning. 
“Good-by, boy,” she said. 

He was gone. In her heart a door 
closed with the shutting of the one out 
of which Dennis Tremayne passed. But 
she was Hermione Philmore, not to be 


boy,” 
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discounted by any one. A moment later 
she had her brokers on the phone. 
“Yes, I know Mr. Findley isn’t in 
yet, but is McIntyre there? This is 
Mrs. Philmore—yes. That you, 
Barry?... All right, listen tome. My 
secretary is leaving me. . Yes, your 
Dennis Tremayne wants to make his 
own way—right, too. Now, see that one 
of the big firms gets him—not you; no. 
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I don’t want him to guess I’ve had a 
hand in it. If that gets out, I change 
my account, understand ?” 

She hung up, her bulldog nose wrin- 
‘ling with amusement at herself. But 
she was still the power directing his life. 
She was still at the helm. She wasn’t 
a helpless old woman. She was Her- 
mione Philmore, and, thus thinking, the 
ache at her heart was a little comforted. 


ULES VERNE’S heroes did not undertake a more romantic and daring 

adventure than that of salvaging thirty-five million dollars in gold and silver 

from the Laurentic’s hold at the bottom of the ocean. The divers who succeeded 
in accomplishing this task certainly do not believe that adventure is dead. 


oe 


OREIGN femininity now purses its lips to apply lipstick flavored with fruit 
essences such as strawberry, peach and orange, and then opens them to insert 
cigarettes banded and crested in colors to match the gown of the moment. 


eS 
NSTEAD of the gay-colored patchwork quilts of our grandmothers’ time or 
the sheer, snow-white linen of our own day, the smart set of ancient Athens 
used as coverlets dressed peacock skins with the feathers on. 


oe 


OES the shortage of small coins, which has caused the Philadelphia mint to 
work overtime to supply pennies, nickels, and quarters, mean that we are 
a nation of small spenders? Hardly. 


A little 
adorn the chin and the lobes of the ears, but the cheeks—no; 


FACES are to be worn pale this winter, the beauty specialists tell us. 
rouge may 
madame will be pale faced. 


RAY hair is not a sign of age but of beauty, according to Parisians. Far 
from disguising the silver strands, French women encourage their growth 
to increase their charm. 
ae 


The Prince of Wales receives more than seven hundred letters every day. 
Frequently his mail bag contains as many as fifteen hundred letters. 


The women who select taxis to match their gowns can hardly be accused of 
being in a hurry. 
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By Frances O. J. Gaither 
Author of “The Bird Cage,” 


“Cousin of the Moon,” etc. 


ILENCE nd hearing fantastic 
M footsteps, hearing the approach 
of that which three believed the 
cruelest thing—they were wrong, you 
know, about what is the cruelest thing ; 
but they weren’t mistaken in this: while 
they stared at each other dumbly what 
they dreaded did surely creep nearer 
and nearer with every heartbeat, every 
breath. That is why silence was so in- 
tolerable. 

Such a little thing had begun the pain- 
ful hiatus of speech, such an idle, triv- 
ial expression. “What a heavenly day 
for a walk’—that was the expression. 
Only the circumstance of their common 
dread made of the simple speech a sole- 
cism, set all three of them looking at 
each other, groping for words, any 
words. 

Spring afternoon lapped the room in 
fold upon fold of loveliness. Light came 
green through branches just misted over 
with down of foliage. The breezé came 
warm through open windows, puffing the 
curtains and smelling of new-turned soil 
and nameless bloom. Echoes of chil- 
dren’s voices rose to an incredible, rhap- 
sodical pitch. 

“What are they doing ?” 

“Who? Oh—the children. I'll see.” 

Corra went to the south window. Her 
step was swift, elastic in soft elk skin, 
rubber-heeled shoes, outdoor shoes that 
went almost winged. Corra poised at 
the window against the cloudy curtain 
and a segment of the afternoon sky. The 
breeze bolded her silk, plaited skirt and 


her soft green her 
curves. 

“Wait, Corra; don’t move. 
just like that. Look, George. 
dioes she look like ?” 

“T don’t know,” said George. But he 
didn’t look at Corra. He went on look- 
ing at Ethel with his unhappy eyes. 

“Why, that loveliest Victory,” Ethel 
said,” the Samothrace one.” 

“Ethel!” protested Corra. 

Another solecism! Another phantom 
of glorious motion called up to remind 
them all that two sheets imprisoned 
Ethei. Again silence. Their dumbness 
was the more marked because the win- 
dows stood open to let in such rustlings 
and stirrings and warm _ breathings. 
Through that silence so delicately fash- 
ioned of warmth and spring and new 
leaves and earth and nameless bloom, 
came nearer the shadowy footfalls of 
that which all three dreaded. Don’t lis- 
ten. Don't listen. Say something, Talk. 
Drown out the fancied sounds, soft as 
sighs, nearer with every heartbeat. 

Outside flared children’s ecstasies. 

“Oh, it’s kites,” cried Corra, sud- 
denly bending to let her gaze soar, “or 
a kite. I fancy young George made it; 
it was a bit wabbly and slow on the 
start. But it’s quite lovely; all purple- 
and-+gold tissue paper. And now they’ve 
got it up. It’s topping the clump of 
sweet olive and climbing like anything. 
My, I didn’t know Rosemary could run 
like that!” 

George took his folded arms from the 


sweater against 


Stand 
What 
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foot of his wife’s bed and went to look 
out, too. 

“Oh, yes,,” 
pride 
lar 

“Deer?” offered Ethel, to tease his 
fondness. 

“A rabbit,” he retorted, to maintain 
his stolid self-respect. But he grinned, 
nevertheless ; and the glance he sent back 
to Ethel across his shoulder was a shade 
less unhappy. 

Ethel lay back smiling as one who 
would say: “Now we're off; here’s the 
breeze for our sails; we shan’t lie be- 
calmed in diread now we’ve Rosemary to 
blow us along.” 

True. The talk sprang briskly. It 
sped from Rosemary’s fleetness to young 


he said, swelling with 
“Rosemary runs. She’s a regu- 


” 


from the 
uncouth shape of the brilliant kite to 
an argument as to the proper placing 
of any kite’s tail. Ethel from her bed 
asked how faulty the aéronautics were. 
Corra said not so dreadful, but it was 
a pity young George had made his kite 
so squarish and lopsided. George said, 
if the position of the tail were altered, 
the kite was as good! as any kite. 
“To revert,” Ethel said, “please go 
outdoors. It really is a heavenly after- 
noon for a waJjk, as Corra said just 
now. And it’s simply silly for you to 
spend it indoors because J have to. Go; 
fix the children’s kite for them, and then 
strike out.” 
“Yes, do, George,” 
stay with——” 
“Nobody’s to stay Ethel—no- 
body, that is, but three servants and a 
trained nurse and two children in easy 
hailing distance if I get lonesome. So 
much ‘staying with’ makes me feel as if 
really ill, as if you were afraid 


George’s beloved stodginess ; 


Corra added. “I'll 


with 


At that, George, having crossed the 
room, stopped short. Becalmed again! 
Corra stood at the window and plaited 
the ruffle of the curtain. George twisted 
the door knob. Ethel, palms: spread per- 
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suasively, lay stricken dumb on another 
solecism. This time they were blown 
out of the, dead stillness by the ineffec- 
tual door knob’s becoming effectual. 

That the door opened under his hand 
seemed a little to surprise George. He 
rather stumbled and looked around in 
a wide-eyed way to say: 

“Well, if you won’t, Corra, I’m off.” 

His feet plodded off down the hall. 

“George isn’t exactly a Mark Tabley.” 

“Mark Tapley? He sounds like some 
one I ought to know about. Ought I?” 
asked Corra coming to sit in a low chair 
close to Ethel. 

Ethel laughed. Her pink negligee 
gave her face an illusory bloom. She 
was as flawless as a Tanagra figurine. 

“Of course you ought. Didn’t you 
have respectable Victorian parents? 
Didn’t your mother read Dickens as he 
was published? Didn’t she compare 
everybody she mentioned to Mr. Peck- 
sniff or Samuel Weller or it 

“Of course. But I don’t seem to place 
Mark Whoever-it-was that George isn’t. 
Why isn’t George?” 

“The Tapley person cheered up, the 
more hopeless things got. As you do, 
for instance, Corra. But George 

“T think George is rather a brick,” 
Corra interrupted. “He’s frightfully 
bored, you know, with me at the table 
instead of you all these months. I think 
he’s rather wonderful not to yawn at 
me.” 

The two women laughed together 
softly. No silences gaped open to dread 
when they were alone together. Back 
and forth they tossed the bright ball 
of talk, back and forth—— 

George’s voice came in through the 
window. 

“Now she'll fly. Get set, Rosemary.” 

Corra hurried to look out again. 

“Well, it does fly better,” she told 
Ethel. 

She made her vision a periscope to 
draw near two children running on a 
greensward ant! a kite colored like a 
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tropic bird winging blue heavens over 
them. 

“You’re wonderful, Corra.” 

“Not at all. What's a friend for?” 

Ethel referred apologetically to a type- 
writer, the loom on which Corra had 
formerly woven some beauty and a little 
fame, shrouded, now, and masked under 
the dust of six months. 

“Wouldn’t you—for me?” interrupted 
Corra; somehow shaken by the picture 
of her own sacrifice. 

“Why, Corra! What's the matter 
with everybody to-day? Is there such a 
thing as spring nerves?” Ethel sat bolt 
upright. “See here, I’m not going to 
have this. You're pining for the out- 
doors. You're tired of the house. Of 
course you’re tired. How else could you 
have quavers in your voice? Get outside 
—this minute. It’s sheer sentimentality 
—not doing it. Hurry. Catch up with 
George. He needs cheering up. You 
know he does. Hurry. If you stop to 


argue, I'll think you think I’m too sick 
to be left.” 

George, when Corra overtook him at 
the bottom of the lane where the hedge 


stops, started and cried out. Corra had 
seen him look white-lipped like that be- 
fore: once when she had been bending 
over the dinner table rearranging some 
clumsiness of the maid’s, and he had 
come suddenly upon her. 

It was easy to understand how it 
startled and pained him to see suddenly 
another woman busying herself about 
Ethel’s accustomed concerns. Still, it 
hurt whenever, as now, she who wanted 
to comfort called pain into George’s 
face. She wished her buoyancy, her 
vigor, needn’t affront his sensibilities, 
needn’t remind him and open his ears to 
creeping footfalls. 

“She’s weaker, isn’t she?” George 
said. 

“Oh, I hope not. 
same to me.” 

She swung into step beside him. 

“I was thinking how she loved this 


She seems much the 
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lane, loved walking. 
startled) me.” 

“Rubber soles make one a bit of a 
sneak,” Corra apologized. 

“And you came so quickly. How 
could you? I mean how could you not 
be here and then be here just at my 
elbow like that?” 

“IT ran. She made me come, after 
all. And I thought she’d be disappointed 
if I didn’t catch up with you. So I 
ran.” 

“Oh, you ran.” 

Verily, he wasn’t a Mark What’s-his- 
name. Corra tried again. 

“It’s a wonderful day, isn’t it?” 

“Wonderful.” But he wasn’t enthu- 
siastic. 

“Dogwood’s opening.” 

“Ts it?” Still he was absent. “I sup- 
pose it really doesn’t matter if we leave 
her, Corra?” 

“No. It doesn’t matter.” The shad- 
owy footsteps come with every heart- 
beat, whether we go or stay. 

Corra tried the brightest of all topics. 
She said that Rosemary, following 
young George’s lead, had struck the flag 
of her resentment at Corra’s doing for 
her the things Ethel had always done. 

“She quite clung to me last night when 
I tucked her up,” Corra declared. 

The path dipped on a sharp slope. It 
lay red beneath their feet, red sand 
netted with russet pine needles. Their 
figures cleaving vertical walls of pine 
shadows and thin slices of sunlight 
flashed deceptive angularities like. cam- 
ouflaged hulls of ships. Corra’s eyes 
found this out at once. After the serene 
half light in Ethel’s room this winking 
sun and shadow was so dazzling as to be 
painful. 

Corra looked down at her swift-rip- 
pling silk skirt and her soft green 
sweater, saw them now not as the wind- 
curled draperies of winged beauty, but 
barred and broken by knife-edged light 
and shade like some mad cubist dream. 

George was square and plodding. His 


Your footsteps 
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lips and his brows slowly relaxed while 
he talked about the children. The slices 
of dark and light cut his stocky, tweed- 
clad figure up into a puzzle—he was 
a puzzle really, Ethel’s inarticulate hus- 
band. But he tried to smile. 

“I’m not good at expressing things,” 
George stammered, “but I—well, the 
way you dropped your work and came 
the very minute you knew what Ethel 
was in for i 

“Don't,” begged Corra. 

“And now it’s run into months I’m 
always feeling as if we oughtn’t to let 
you stay on and on.” 

“Please,” said Corra. 
came for; to stay till 

In the green hollow to which they 
were come a Cherokee rose wreathed a 
live oak. It was amazingly beautiful to 
see the mew life in the old tree. Gray 
of trunk, gray of mossy garments, som- 
ber of foliage, the tree was looped and 
festooned with ropes of shining, new 
rose leaves, and blossoms, saucer wide, 
white as milk. 

“It’s all so uncertain,” George said; 
“how long, I mean. It may be months; 
it may end—lI mean it must end. That’s 
all we are certain of.” 

They stared at each other in a green- 
lit vale below a hoary hag of a*tree 
ctowned by importunate spring like any 
virgin ‘(May queen. Here in the open, 
one had: to strain to hear the haunting 
footsteps. They seemed incredible, fan- 
tastic, because things sounded so. 
Twigs crackled ; branches rubbed ; leaves 
stirred; a bird called. A thousand out- 
door noises drowned out dread. 

Corra heard her voice begin ‘“‘cheer- 
ing George up.” Her voice went stead- 
ily as if it were wound and set going 
at Ethel’s wish. It would go and go 
and go. She was talking about the chil- 
dren again when they passed on through 
the hollow where the rose-wreathed live 
oak was. She was still talking about 
the children when her feet drummed 
with George’s on the bridge. 


“It’s what I 


” 
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Corra and George stopped and leaned 
on the rail. They stood in full sun- 
light, though shade bent over in front 
of them from both sides: The branches 
of a hundred delicious growing things 
along the banks of the stream nearly 
met above it. A cardinal cut through 
the breathing .leaves. The - cardinal 
flashed the. red of pigment in shadow 
and the red of flame in the sun. Rip- 
ples in the surface of the stream, gold- 
edged, set an image on the sandy bot- 
tom, far, far below, a quivering, gold 
threaded net on the sand. That was out 
in midstream. Near the banks it was 
the hundred green things which stamped 
their image deep, made the stream run 
black in shadow. Ti-ti, whitening like 
early stars, shone a milky way of lumi- 
nous bloom in two bands of shade dark 
as night. 

The stream made a flickering, lick- 
ing sound, and puffs of breeze twitched 
the broken arch of branches so that they 
flickered audibly, too, like the whisper 
of flame. Corra’s voice went on and on. 
Set going by Ethel’s wish, it flowed un- 
tiring. It was wistful; it persuaded as 
it sounded words—some words; she 
never could remember just what it was 
she said. But whatever it was, she said 
it smiling up into his face with Ethel’s 
own wish to see the unhappy shadows 
fade a little from his eyes, said it with 
Ethel’s determination to speak whatever 
would drown the phantom sound she 
knew he lived in dread of. 

Corra’s elbows rested on the rail be- 
fore her. Her hands, twirling a twig 
she had broken, hung loosely. Having 
finished saying whatever it was, she 
stopped and listened for the laugh that 
ought to have come, because, whatever 
it was, it was something funny. He 
didn’t laugh. Instead, his lips twisted as 
if in pain. Then she spoke to him again, 
and it happened. It wasn’t anything that 
she had said—she is positive of that. 
Maybe it was the twig she held in her 
hands, which was huckleberry with 
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coral-tipped, bells, or star-white ti-ti— 
something that bloomed. Curiously she 
seemed unable to drop the twig. Her 
hands clung to it as if it were somehow 
important, clung to it all through that 
incredible moment under a broken arch 
of shadow in a patch of gold spring 
light—that moment which, amazingly, 
seemed right while it lasted. 

George's lips came down to hers; and 
hers, incredibly, clung to his. That’s 
what happened. But the moment can’t 
be told. It would have to be painted in 
gold of sun and green of new leaf and 
flush of bloom; or, no, not painted, but 
played on strings that breathe and 
quiver.. Afterward, after that moment 
words cannot touch, they stood staring, 
stood apart in two ragged shadows star- 
ing at each other across an empty pool 
of spring sunlight on a wooden bridge. 

They stood in two shadows ripped 
raggedly apart by sun. Both clutched 
at shreds of speech io clothe some- 
how the starkness of fact: This is 
the end. The end? Ah, we are not 
children. That was never an end. That 
was a beginning—of—of—something. 

“T'll go away,” whispered Corra. 

“Go away before—go away now? 
Leave Ethel?” 

“How can I not leave her?” 

“But how can you?” 

They spoke strained, hurrying 
speeches that availed little to drown the 
fearful pumping sound of their hearts 
and all the rushing music of wood and 
stream that lapped around them like 
sound of mounting flame. 

“If I stay, mightn’t she guess?” 

“If you went, wouldn’t she know?” 

Silence, or such of silence as can be 
in the very heart of whispering, hurry- 
ing spring. 

“T must go 


go back to her quickly,” 
panted Corra. “She mustn’t lie there by 
herself—thinking. What have I done? 


She has—such a little while. It must 
be perfect—the little while. [ must 
hurry. Oh, I oughtn’t to have left her.” 
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Running on rubber soles that could 
not give her feet wings even on paths 
cushioned with leaves and pine needles, 
she found’the twig in her hand that 
was huckleberry—ti-ti—something that 
bloomed. The sight of it frightened her 
like a guilty stain upon her fingers. She 
flung it from her. 

She gathered dogwood for Ethel. 

She gathered it hurrying, impatient 
that the best branches were high and out 
of reach; she gathered it sobbing a lit- 
tle, sobbing childishly, because breaking 
branches of dogwood is hard. A branch 
she pulled down with a long, forked stick 
flew out of control, tugged at her 
sweater, scratched her hands. She got 
hot and panting gathering the dogwood 
sprays. 

Then, although she had run so at first 
and had hurried to get the bloom for 
Ethel, she began now to lag unreason- 
ably. Although she knew Ethel must 
not be left alone to quiet and whatever 
haunting thoughts should come tiptoeing, 
still she let dismay clog her haste. She 
loitered first in the green hollow where 
the live oak grew, unseemly garlanded 
for spring. She didn’t own to dismay. 
She said to herself only that she oughtn’t 
to go hot and panting to Ethel, that the 
sweet sanctuary of Ethel’s serenity must 
not be disturbed by Corra’s flying feet. 
Corra must not go tempestuously blun- 
dering into Ethel’s quiet. 

She stopped and tried to still her 
breathing. 

“Yet I must hurry; I must not let 
her lie there thinking.” 

It was late afternoon when she came 
up the sand path. Low, red sunlight 
was cut into thin slices by the straight 
blades of black shadow, and when at 
last she turned the corner where the 
hedge begins a light was already going 
in Ethel’s window. She faltered anew 
when she saw the house, low and spread- 
ing upon the breast of the hill, a lovely, 
sleeping shadow crouching against the 
sunset, a tranquil, drowsing shadow ex- 
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cept for that one light. Dusk, as if 
an emanation of the breathing earth, 
veiled the lawn. 

So was she still divided between hesi- 
tation and urgency that she left off run- 
ning when she heard the children’s 
voices, drew up short, hands against her 
laboring breast. But when the childiren 
found her standing by the sweet olive 
clump, and shouted that she was come in 
time to see them fly their kite once more, 
she said no, no, she’d been gone so long 
she ought to hurry on upstairs now. 
She said it with her eyes wide on the 
gently pulsing, light-flushed curtains in 
Ethel’s windows over their heads. Then 
after all the faint strength of her resolu- 
tion swooned under the ardor of their 
concerted embrace. 

Corra stood on the darkening lawn 
and watched two children launch a kite. 
She watched two children, vague in the 
stratum of dusk that lay along the sod, 
send-up on invisible string a bit of paper 
that aspired to heaven. One of the chil- 
dren was a faunlike girl who ran with 
peculiar lightness and grace, like some 
beloved Tanagra figurine ‘miraculously 
animate; the other was the small stum- 
bling, copy of a stocky man, even to the 
plain unloveliness of his name. 

Corra’s bodly still quivered from their 
childish warmth like strings that a bow 
has stroked. The sky was flushing and 
the earth just purpling. 
bloom breathed perfume. Branches 
whispered with new, downy plumage. It 
was almost the close of an afternoon 
in spring. 

Ethel’s nurse, dim as a phantom, held 
the curtains apart and leaned out of 
the window. Something mysterious 
about her dusk-shadowed face or else 
about the white dress of her calling 
smote Corra afresh. Certainly never be- 
fore had she heard so terrifyingly dis- 
tinct the hurrying, hurrying phantom 
feet. They made her pulse pound, made 
her very eardrums thud, thud, thud. 


The pounding, real or fancied, so deaf- 


Nameless 
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ened her that she scarcely hoped to hear 
any answer at all to her swift: 

“How is she?” 

But she heard: Ethel was no worse. 

“Tell her I’m coming up,” said Corra. 

And she went up. Of course she 
went up to Ethel’s room, What else 
was there to do? 

Ethel, in the roseate glow of a small, 
silk-bonneted: bedside lamp, greeted her 
with a quizzical smile. It was a playful, 
affectionate smile, a smile delicately chal- 
lenging. It made of Corra’s coming in 
alone a joke for two who loved each 
other to laugh at. 

“Couldn't gallantry quite 
stand the test of bringing you home? 
Or didn’t you overtake him ?” 

“T overtook him. Yes. 
him. But I stopped. I ‘e 

“Yes?” 

- stopped to 
you.” 

Stupid speech, followed by dumbness. 
Silence when Ethel and Corra were 
alone was unprecedented. Stupid of 
Corra to let silence come for any haunt- 
ing sound to enter a-tiptoe. 

“Aren't you going to give it to me?” 

“Give it to you?” 

“My dogwood!” 

Ethel’s laugh broke’ like a bubble. 

She received the branches of bloom in 
very white hands. Her hands made the 
blossoms Corra had. brought her show 
green, immature, harsh. Ethel said she 
wondered if the bloom could go on and 
whiten in water. They’d really been 
pulled a mite too soon. She asked the 
nurse for a vase; or, no, not a vase, a 
bowl, that wide, green pottery thing that 
some one had sent tulips in ever so long 
ago. 

Propped up, her bowl on the table be- 
side her, her sprays of dogwood spread 
on the counterpane, Ethel sent the nurse 
away and talked to Corra. Ethel and 
Corra were alone when the nurse went 
out. 

Ethel’s voice was frail, ephemeral, but 


: , 
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very bright, too, like a candle flame 
shielded in careful hands. 

“T’ve been having a beautiful time ever 
since you left.” Ethel tilted her head 
to test the poise of a spray her fingers 
caressed. Ethel was exquisite andi so 
beloved, sweet and frail as a candle 
flame. “I wasn’t a bit lonely. It’s really 
lovely lying in bed now I can have the 
windows open. Outdoors is very mys- 
terious when you only hear it and smell 
it. I like guessing what’s going on. Do 
you ever think of time as running, 
Corra?” 

Corra, standing still in the middle of 
the floor, stared at the dogwood while 
Ethel talked. The dogwood made Corra 
see water beneath a broken arch of 
shade, a stream entangled by a mirrored 
net of its own image, gold-threaded. 
She heard the wavering, frailly flicker- 
ing flame of Ethel’s voice, one with 
leaves that ‘licked! and flickered, and 


starry bloom of ti-ti twinkling light in 


shadow, one with a bird that darted red- 
winged from crisp foliage, one with 
Corra’s*own voice “cheering George up,” 
a voice that yearned. 

Corra saw all of spring in that dog- 
wood untimely gathered. She saw all of 
sunlight poured: upon a wooden bridge, 
felt George’s lips, felt her pulse pound: 
ing again till her throat ached. Corra 
was sorry she had brought the dog- 
wood. It was one with the guilty twig 
she had flung away. The very crackle 
of the leaves and the immature petals 
under Ethel’s white hands whispered in- 
tolerable things. 

“Well, set it up for me, somewhere, 
dear,” said Ethel pushing the bowl away 
and leaning back against her pillows. 
“T’ve no business talking so much. But 
it is sweet to have you bring in May. 
Might know you’d think to. Poor old 
George never would. If he walked 
through the Garden of Hesperides, he’d 
come in empty-handed.” 

In that instant the door opened. 

George seemed to stumble when he 
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came in, seemed to stumble and then 
stopped dumb and blinking. George 
looked squarer than ever when, as now, 
he wore knickerbockers. He was 
muddy. His shoes and even his heather 
wool stockings were muddy. Something 
pink glowed in his two hands, held up 
awkwardly and yet cherishingly at his 
breast. He stood blinking at the rose- 
shaded lamp across the foot of the bed. 
He stood without speaking, huddling 
that glow of bloom at his breast. 

His dumbness seemed to close in on 
that room. 

Spring dusk drifted through the win- 
dows in wave upon wave of languor. 
It sifted purple shadows in upon the 
outskirts of rose-tinted light. It puffed 
the curtains in and out, in and out, made 
them throb like a pulse. Something 
thudded in Corra’s ears, some real or 
fancied beat like running feet. There 
was revelation in those footsteps: the 
cruelest thing is not—what we all dread. 
It is that which runs, dances, tug's, 
breathing bloom, breathing warmth, 
panting, panting, panting, too impatient 
to stay for anything. If Ethel now 
should hear the flying, leaping feet of 
life, that would be the cruelest thing, 

Ethel, on her pillows, couldn’t see who 
had opened the door. Maybe she 
guessed by the dumbness. 

“George?” He answered, and she 
said: “You let Corra come home alone. 
Oh, George, how could you?” 

Her reproach was delicately pitched, 
just a tiny joke for three who cared 
about each other to laugh about. But 
George took it ponderously. A perspira- 
tion stood on his lip. He stammered, 
looking down at the flowers he had 
brought. The mass of bloom against 
his tweeds defined itself to Corra’s stare, 
curling corolla, coral-red stamens— 
swamp honeysuckle. 

He answered Ethel’s reproach pains- 
takingly. 

“T didn’t bring Corra home. 
went on. I wanted to—gather 


No. I 





Footsteps 


Corra hardly knew what she did. 

She snatched the flowers from George, 
snatched them before he could bring 
them one inch nearer Ethel’s range of 
vision, and’ flung them through the open 
window. 

Outside sounded running feet and 
then a cry as if the evening, which could 
pant and run on tiptoe, were vocal, 
too, a cry almost too sweet to bear. 

Corra swung around facing the room, 
leaned against the window frame, pant- 
ing, staring at her spread fingers. She 
held her fingers wide as though the flush 
of George's flowers had stained them. 
She could not speak. She could not 
look up. Reiterant ecstasy flared in the 
dusk outside. 

“Do it again, Corra!”’ 

“What did you do to set my children 
mad with giggles?” 

Ethel couldn't see. 
her. 

“I—only—dropped some flowers.” 

“They want you to do it again.” 


Corra must tell 
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Ethel’s brightness was as steady as 
a candle flame shielded by careful hands. 
It guided Corra. Corra gathered up all 
the flowers which stood about the room 
in vases here and there. The stems 
were wet and scattered drops because 
Corra dragged at them hastily. Last of 
all, she tugged unwhitened dogwood 
from a green potfery bowl. 

Ethel said : 

“Please tell those infants to come in, 
Corra. They have run miles this day. 
I believe I'll hear their feet in my sleep.” 

Corra went to the window. The per- 
fume of swamp honeysuckle hovered 
like the trail of a descending rocket. 
The children’s upturned faces were dim 
targets. She opened her hands and let 
wet-stemmed flowers fall in the dark. 
Excited voices called for more and more 
until there were no more, and then two 
shadows of delight moved to come in as 
they were told. They came running. 
Their little shoes struck a staccato of joy 
on the bricks of the loggia. 


THE SHEPHERDESS OF LOVE 


You are the shepherdess of love, for you 
Take all the little loves of every day 
And fold them for eternity away 
Where they at nightfall turn with instinct true; 
Chords of symphonies; scenes great painters drew; 
The theater’s pageant; gleam of sunlit bay 
Or city building; sky with clouds of gray; 
Birds’ songs when yet the nesting time is new. 


Now you have folded all these lesser loves 
Take mine for you, and clasp me to your breast, 
Bringing me peace for restless thought that roves 
Forever, seeking in uncertain quest, 
And lead me, happy, where the whole world moves 
To light eternal and eternal rest. 
Norreys JerpHson O'Conor. 





THE SQUANDERING MISER 


AL. you are lavish with the gifts you bring me; 
The loveliness of earth you spend at will; 
For me you make a harp of the wind at evening; 
From crested waves my hands with pearls you fill. 


But your miser heart is closed against my hunger. 
I know that I shall be, when you have gone, 

Like a lone old woman on a fruitless errand, 
Who questions always as she stumbles on: 


“Yes, I am seeking, always seeking some one; 
I wonder if by chance he passed this way? 
He tossed me all earth’s beauty for a keepsake, 
And went off singing on a sunny day.” 
EpitH I. Coos. 


HARBOR OF CONDEMNED SHIPS 


HESE narrowly turn upon a sluggish tide 
A cable’s length, who once went proudly down 

The fairways of wide ocean; who have tried 
All seas and harbors; who have proudly known 
Storm, calm, birth, partings, death—now memories, 
Fiber of dreams. One ship I pity more: 
Unbattered giant; dupe of each breeze that dies 
Between the harbor entrance and the shore. 


Ah, who shall know the anguish and the strain 

Of timbers underneath the fluttering row 

Of petticoats hung out to dry, or know 

The inarticulate and frustrate pain 

Of untried ships that rot contentedly, 

Thinking the narrow harbor is the sea? 
DorotHy STOCKBRIDGE 











Freedom to Remember 


By Elizabeth Newport Hepburn 


Author of 


“Pride of Galatea,” 


VEN in that noisy office high 
above the street, with its clatter 
of machines and its perpetual 


ringing of telephones and its inner room 
sacred to ticker tape, there was to-day 


a hint of the subtle demoralization 
which comes with the tripping feet and 
tapping fingers of that huzzy, April. 

John Halpin sat at his desk and 
looked the beau ideal of a successful 
stockbroker, rather thin, perhaps, but 
well-groomed, immaculately clad, im- 
perturbable. He was the office partner; 
Hopper was the man who did the ac- 
tual trading on the floor of the Ex- 
change. Now it was after four, and 
Halpin had dictated his correspondence, 
reached sundry decisions as a result of 
that day’s trading, and made his queer, 
personal memoranda in his pocket note- 
book. There was a line about Galves- 
ton Electric, a question mark against 
Colton preferred, and there was a coup- 
let curious to find in the notebook of a 
busy broker: 


A face that you remember when April comes 
again, 

"ts sudden look of loneliness, its subtle hint 
of pain. 


“Wings of Desire," etc. 


He read the lines again, then laughed 
rather grimly, at himself, shut the 
book, and sat quite still, remembering. 
For, despite appearances, he was the 
remembering kind, that was the weak- 
ness and the strength of him. But to- 
day his inner vision was concerned not 
with his mother, who had died while he 
was in France, nor with those dead boys 
he had known and loved who had been 
killed in Flanders, but with a woman 
in New York, a woman neither beauti- 
ful nor young nor especially promi- 
nent, socially speaking. Her name was 
Pauline Shelton, and she was a writer 
of verse which appeared in a good many 
magazines and interested a good many 
people. 

Of course it was an indefensible pro- 
ceeding, this mixing sentiment with 
business. Halpin was sure that other 
men never did it, his sane, level-headed 
partner, men he knew, brokers, lawyers, 
business men! They divided their lives 
cleanly into two parts: one half meant 
working hours, the other amusements, 
social contacts. He alone was guilty of 
mixing what should always be kept re- 
ligiously separated! But to-day there 
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was something the matter with him. A 
breeze blew in from the bay; from his 
desk he could see leagues of sky, water 
so incredibly blue that it looked painted. 
He told himself that the air was tainted 
with city soot and gasoline, yet the com- 
posite smell that reached his nostrils 
surely reeked of growing things, of the 
hundred subtle essences of April. 

His stenographer came back, asked 
him a question. She was slender and 
young, with that delicate fairness which 
has not been accented with lip stick, 
rouge, eyebrow pencil. Halpin knew 
that she was a lady, as well born as him- 
self, that she came from Kentucky, 
where her people were distinguished, 
but poor. And sometimes, in spite of 
their wholly courteous, but impersonal 
relation, it had seemed to him that her 
young eyes were asking questions, the 
old, unspoken, but inevitable questions 
of the unattached maiden, however 
modern, however she may scorn the 
archaic word. And the questions were: 
“Are you interested? Do you find me 
attractive, good to look at?” 


To-day she was especially charming. 
Her gray frock was touched with vivid 
blue at the belt and collar; it hung 
loosely from her shoulders, merely sug- 
gesting the long lines and slight curves 


of her figure. Her low suéde shoes and 
silk stockings were gray. The touches 
of blue brought out her vivid coloring, 
pale gold and rose; the dull gray ac- 
corded with one’s notion of what is 
suitable attire in a business office. She 
was Saying: 

“Then that’s all, Mr. Halpin? I may 
go?” 

Halpin looked at her again, surprised 
a flush on her smooth, oval cheeks. He 
said in a rather thoughtful, yet slightly 
whimsical voice: 

“Not quite all, perhaps.” 

She waited, the flush deepening. 
Halpin wondered what he was going to 
say next, and cordially disapproved of 
himself.. Then: 


Ainslee’s 


“Miss Ashley, have you noticed the 
sort of day it is? 1 suppose I’m talk- 
ing about the—weather.” 

She looked at him; then her white 
teeth showed. Her smile was delight- 
ful. 

“Can one help noticing it, even in the 
busiest office? Why, Mr. Halpin, they 
are all screaming at us—the sky and 
the water and the whole smelly, 
crowded, noisy town—‘Spring! Spring! 
Spring!’ All day long I’ve been hear- 
ing it!” 

Halpin had brought this outburst 
upon himself, yet he was obviously as- 
tonished. For she had ceased to be his 
private secretary and become a Person. 
She was standing with head flung back, 
eyes on the careening white clouds, rac- 
ing across the sky like great sailboats. 
All that air and light and color seemed 
to invade the office, sweeping away 
ticker tape and typewriters and invest- 
ing the place with the golden delirium 
of the year’s youth. 

“Where do you live, Miss Ashley?” 
Halpin demanded sharply. 
that I don’t know. 
"way uptown?” 

Her tilted chin came down. She 
looked again a possible stenographer, 
not wholly a dryad. 

“T’m one of the dreadful commuters, 
only I travel by boat, so it’s not so bad. 
I live in a funny, shabby, clean little 
hotel—on Staten Island.” 

Halpin nodded. Then, 
simplicity, he said: 

“I might have guessed it. You 
haven’t that exhausted look which 
comes of subway crowding. But, even 
so, don’t you think you might dine with 
me? Later on I can take you down 
to your boat—or home, for that mat- 
ter.” 

“Oh, that isn’t necessary. After the 
boat trip there’s a car that sets me down 
three blocks from my own front door. 
And if I’m late there’s a lumbering old 
cab to take me home. So I'd like to 


“Tt’s queer 
In the Village, or 


frank 


with 
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dine with you very much, if you’re sure 
you want me.” 

Halpin seemed very sure. And pres- 
ently he heard a crisp young voice: 

“Ready, Mr. Halpin.” 

Halpin knew a pleasant, un-American 
hotel, near Washington Square, and it 
was here that the two had their dinner 
that spring afternoon. Cherrystone 
clams, little red radishes and ripe 
olives, good French bread and unsalted 
butter, a succulent porterhouse steak, 
with broiled tomatoes, a salad, a sweet, 
and coffee—this was their meal, and the 
girl told Halpin that she had tasted 
nothing half so good since she had left 
the Blue Grass. 

As the room filled up she watched the 
newcomers with observant eyes. Her 
comments amused Halpin. 

“Do look at the gay old gentleman 
with the fancy waistcoat and three 
chins! And at his little grandson, ex- 
actly like him even to the chins. How 
straight and handsome the mother is! 
She carries her head like—like a— 
what do you call it, caryatid ?” 

“T don’t call it,” said Halpin. ‘Like 
Sentimental Tommy there are ‘words I 
have no concern with!’ But how do 
you know the man isn’t the child’s fa- 
ther ?” 

“Oh, no!” said Virginia Ashley. 
“That woman wouldn’t have——” 

“Oh, youth, youth!” Halpin sighed. 

She tilted her chin at him, 

“You aren’t old and I’m not so fright- 
fully young, either! But look at the dark- 
eyed woman with the violets. She is so 
alive that I feel as if the flowers she 
wears must live a long time. You know 
what I mean. She writes or acts or 
sings—something! And the younger 
man with her probably works with her; 
he’s an actor or an artist, I don’t know 
which.” 

Halpin was conscious of flushing 
hotly, like some callow youth. 

“You’re rather good at guessing, 
Miss Ashley. The lady with the violets 
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is a friend of mine, Mrs. Shelton, and 
she does write! The man with her is 
a musician, Nicholas Marne. She is 


writing the songs for his new opera.” 

As he spoke, in too low a tone to be 
heard even at the next table,-the woman 
with the violets glanced in their direc- 
tion, then nodded to Halpin with a 
Virginia Ashley was pink and 


smile. 
eager. 

“Pauline Shelton, is it? I know her 
verse. Oh, Mr. Halpin, I would so love 
to meet her, if I were just important 
enough !” 

Halpin smiled. 

“T don’t believe Pauline cares particu- 
larly for important people. Finish your 
dinner and we'll stop at their table as 
we go out.” 

Which they did, and Mrs, Shelton 
greeted the younger woman with the 
direct look and whimsical half smile re- 
served for people she liked. 

“It’s wonderful to meet you, Mrs. 
Shelton!” Virginia cried, her shyness 
forgotten. “I’ve read so much of your 
poetry. And when Mr. Halpin told 
me who you were I was thrilled to my 
toes !” 

Pauline laid her hand over the girl’s 
for an instant, laughing softly. 

“Isn’t it wiser not to meet the peo- 
ple we’ve heard about? After the per- 
formance Juliet turns out to be a ma- 
tron of fifty in a blond wig, while the 
star in a modern play—all satire and 
cynicism—is usually a bromide who 
chews gum! And poets are the worst 
of all! I heard one read her master- 
pieces the other night. She had a dou- 
ble chin and piano legs. The only way 
I could bear it was to shut my eyes and 
pretend she wasn’t there—that the mas- 
terpieces were reading themselves!” 

Virginia laughed, secretly conscious 
of relief that the chin and ankles of this 
particular poet were still impeccable. 

The two men joined in the conversa- 
tion, and Virginia found herself shyly 
watching the composer. She had sup- 
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posed that all musicians possessed 
rather long, upstanding hair, generally 
dark and wiry, that they wore turn- 
down collars and slightly baggy trou- 
sers, and looked at you absently with 
large, dark; soulful eyes. But this 
young man—and he was surtprisingly 
young to be even a moderately success- 
ful composer—was an_ extraordinary 
contrast to her preconceived idea of 
musical genius. For his clothes were 
conventional in cut, they fitted him 
beautifully, his collar was upstanding 
and his hair close clipped, and, more- 
over, it was a warm auburn; his school- 
mates must have called him “Redhead” 
and “Carrots.” 

When Virginia met his eyes she 
found that they were not blue, but a 
warm yellowish brown. He was tall, 
with fair, freckled skin, irregular fea- 
tures, big nose, generous mouth, ears 
slightly prominent—surely about him 
was not a single mark of “tempera- 


ment,” rather an effect of pleasant boy- 


ishness. And then she-saw his hands, 
long-fingered, supple, strong. The skin 
on them was fine-grained; they pos- 
sessed character, personality. He 
looked the part, after all. Any mortal 
creature with such hands must have 
some exceptional gift, some touch of 
distinction, some secret power of creat- 
ing, imagining! 

Then he was saying: 

“T thought I knew all of Halpin’s 
friends, Miss Ashley. So this is a sur- 
prise, an awfully pleasant one, I'll say!” 

Virginia’s oval face grew pink and 
her eyes shone. 

“Oh, I’m quite new, and dreadfully 
unimportant, compared with people 
who do things.” 

The young man chuckled. 

“Usually they’re deadly, as Mrs. 
Shelton says. Being has it over doing 
every time.” His eyes added what he 
did not say in words: that this friend 
of John Halpin was an altogether satis- 
factory addition to one’s acquaintance. 


Ainslee’s 


Then the girl heard Mrs. Shelton say to 
Halpin: 

“You must bring Miss Ashley to see 
me, Johnny. Soon.” 

As Virginia and Halpin left the res- 
taurant the girl said: 

“Mrs. Shelton is wonderful, like the 
things she writes, queer, stimulating, 
and—what’s the word ?—elusive.” 

Halpin held open the door for her, 
smiling rather ruefully, yet with little 
glints of pleasure in his eyes. 

“Yes, Pauline is ‘stimulating,’ like- 
wise ‘elusive.’ And I’m very glad you 
appreciate her. But then I knew you 
would.” 

“Who wouldn't?’ said the girl 
quickly. “Just in that little while I 
knew that there could be nobody like 
her in the world!” 

Halpin was silent, and they walked 
through Washington Square with the 
spring wind blowing Virginia’s hair and 
frock, bringing a tinge of-color to Hal- 
pin’s brown pallor. 

“How did you like Nicholas Marne?” 
he asked presently. 

“Oh, very much. 
fully young. 
operas.” 


3ut he seems aw- 
I mean to be writing 


‘But this is a young man’s world, 
Miss Virginia,” Halpin said rather 
sadly. “Ever since the beginning of the 
war youth has been at a premium. I 
got in—a sort of lucky accident, since 
I was over age. But there are times 
since the armistice when I’ve felt ninety 
instead of forty-odd.” 

Virginia’s shrug gave him a queer 
sense of reassurance. 

“Of course you know that’s nonsense, 
Mr. Halpin. Being forty means being 
right in the middle of things, only past 
the crudeness and conceit of younger 
men. They’re often irritating, talking 
perpetually about themselves, knowing 
so much!” 

Halpin laughed at her tone, and felt 
suddenly that, after all, life was full of 
possibilities, even if Pauline still seemed 
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unable to forget that old feeling of hers 
for Randal Kemp. And how pretty this 
girl looked in the spring twilight, with 
her grave, sweet eyes and the bright 
hair that glinted like warm sunlight un- 
der the new hat! 

Then they discussed theaters, and 
eventually lost themselves in a pleasant, 
dimly lighted house, where a strange, 
tragic play by a young Irishman was 
drawing crowds night after night. To 
Halpin the drama seemed unnecessarily 
lugubrious, but his companion’s flushed 
cheeks and eager eyes repaid him for 
his pains. And he told himself that 
youth alone can afford to give itself to 
contemplating unbroken tragedy! Then 
the art of playwright and actors caught 
him out of himself; he forgot to be sen- 
tentious, was conscious only of the swift 
rush of the drama. 


After that first exciting plunge into 
the whirlpool New York became a great 


adventure to Virginia Ashley. At the 
office the relation between her and Hal- 
pin seemed to others sufficiently prosaic 
and impersonal. But after working 
hours they were often together. The 
girl was practically alone in the city, as 
her mother, of whom she sometimes 
talked to Halpin, was keeping house in 
Louisville for a bachelor brother, Vir- 
ginia’s father having died some years 
earlier. This uncle was a _ chemist, 
kindly, erratic, given to forgetting his 
meals and giving away all his clothes, 
unless safeguarded by some responsible 
female. 

“He's with a big manufacturing firm 
where he works ten or twelve hours a 
day for the lowest possible salary. But 
he’s a kind of a genius. He makes dis- 
coveries and invents things that save 
the company thousands of dollars. They 
give him a workshop to himself, a funny 
little building on the grounds, where for 
hours at a time nobody disturbs him. 
And he says this privacy and quiet are 
worth more to him than a big salary or 
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patents taken out in his own name, that 
in time he’ll put over something really 
worth while. And I believe he will; 
he’s clever, Uncle Jerry. And terribly 
sweet to mother and me.” 

“Uncle Jerry’ piques my curiosity,” 
said Halpin. “But I should think hav- 
ing you so far away might be hard on 
your mother.” 

Virginia nodded soberly. 

“On me, too. I’ve been frightfully 
lonesome after office hours. But you 
see, Mr. Halpin, I’ve been spoiled. 
When father was living we were very 
well off. He was a lawyer, practicing: 
in Lexington, and I went to expensive 
schools and had a little car of my own. 
But he went on the note of a cousin of 
his, and the cousin failed, and then fa- 
ther had to sell our place and begin over 
again. Seeing us give up things hurt 
him horribly—and then came that first 
epidemic of ‘flu,’ and he died.” She 
paused for an instant, then added stur- 
dily: “I’ve been trying ever since to 
stop being a clinging vine and grow 
into a real oak—little, but ‘sturdy.’ 
That’s why I answered Mr. Hill’s adver- 
tisement and came East.” 

Halpin felt a warm little glow of 
admiration for the girl. She looked so 
young, so flowerlike, so utterly unlike 
his notion of the modern, self-support- 
ing, independent girl of the period. On 
this occasion—it was Sunday afternoon 
—they had met at the Plaza for tea 
and later they were going to ‘Pauline’s 
for a Sunday-night party of some sort. 
Halpin noticed that his companion wore 
a frock and hat that he had not seen 
before. The dress was a soft, dull 
green, the hat a deeper shade of the 
same color, trimmed with flat white 
flowers, and she wore white gloves. 

Contrasted with all this white and 
green, Virginia's hair seemed more 
golden than usual and her oval cheeks 
the color of peach blossoms, while her 
eyes were blue to-day. Sometimes they 
had looked gray to Halpin; he decided 
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now that she had the kind of eyes which 
change with their owners changing 
moods. Or was it the colors she wore 
that made the difference? He did not 
know, and the very uncertainty was 
pleasant. 

At Pauline’s Virginia found herself 
in a great room full of books, its win- 
dows opening on the river and the 
Drive, while on the wide hearth a wood 
fire flickered, just tempering the April 
chill of the river wind. 

When they entered some one was at 
the piano and the place was throbbing 
with rhythmic harmonies which Virginia 
did not recognize. The dusk was fall- 
ing, two or three people were scattered 
about the big room, and Pauline came 
to meet the new arrivals, smiling, yet 
speaking in an undertone. Virginia 
found herself in a chair where she could 
see the river and the firelight ; the piano 
was far back in the shadows, and the 
great, pulsing music went on and on. 
Virginia’s head was against the back of 
the chair, and her eyes closed; she felt 
tears burning the lids, felt that curious, 
wordless ecstasy which she had only 
known two or three times before in her 
short life, once when she had heard a 
great violinist play in Chicago. 

She was utterly happy; strange im- 
ages passed before that inner vision 
which music always seemed to focus, 
tall trees waving in the wind, great 
clouds sweeping across a wide sky, while 
somewhere water flowed strongly, and 
on this water she seemed to float with- 
out volition or effort. Then there came 
a tempest: storm that swept her on and 
on, wind that actually seemed to blow 
her hair and her dress, and then again 
peace, stillness, a delicate perfume in 
her nostrils, a curious, rested content- 
ment beyond any mood she had known. 

The sounds ceased suddenly; then 
sgme one said in a low voice: “Jove, 
what beauty!” Some one else sighed. 
Virginia came back to earth and opened 
her eyes. 


Ainslee’s 


The young man she had met at’ the 
restaurant that first day with Pauline 
was standing before her, saying quietly: 

“Then you do like Tschaikowski, 
Miss Ashley? Or did I just put you to 
sleep?” 

She was horribly ashamed of two 
tears that splashed down on her cheeks, 
thankful that the other people in the 
room seemed to be occupied with each 
other, apparently unconscious of her. 
Virginia winked her eyes rapidly and 
looked up at this astonishing young man. 

“T never heard of him, Mr. Marne. 
But your playing would never put any 
one to sleep.” 

He sat down on the stool close to 
her chair, and said slowly. 

“You know, I didn’t dream that you’d 
care about music! It seemed too much 
to hope for—with the other things you 
have.” 

She crimsoned suddenly, stirred. 

“T may as well confess that I don’t 
know the first thing about it, Mr. 
Marne. I mean I don’t play myself, 
not even the mandolin!” 

Nicholas Marne laughed softly. 

“Thank Heaven! That, also, is al- 
most too good to be true!” 

“Why ?” 

“Oh, amateurs, the awfulness of 
women who ‘play a little,” and of the 
others, men and women both, who talk 
about it, groping for superlatives and 
technical phrases to show how intelli- 
gent they are! The person who cares 
for music is like the true lover: the 
more deeply he feels the harder he finds 
it to express himself in words!” 

“How beautifully easy you make my 
confession! Are all composers so tact- 
ful?” 

It was Marne’s turn to flush. The 
sudden flare of color in his cheeks re- 
minded the girl of her first impression 
as to his extreme youth. 

“T assure you, Miss Ashley, I wasn’t 
‘being tactful,’”’ he said almost stiffly. 
“I was just saying what I thought.” 
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Halpin broke in at this point: 

“Nick, aren’t you going to give us 
Pauline’s songs? The music you've 
written for them.” 

Virginia now realized that two people 
she had not met were in the room, one 
a tall, rugged-looking man, whom she 
presently discovered to be Randal Kemp, 
a playwright and novelist, one of whose 
books she had read, and the other a tiny 
old lady, with a network of delicate 
wrinkles and young, eager eyes, dressed 
in soft gray. Virginia was destined to 
know the little old lady in days to come, 
but to-night she merely registered a sort 
of unworded, but vivid, appreciation of 
her amazing vitality and of the shining 
look which met her when they were in- 
troduced. The old lady was Mrs. Mal- 
low, a painter. 

“Please, the songs, Mr. Marne!” she 
said to Nicholas. “I’ve wanted to hear 
some of Mrs, Shelton’s lovely poems 
set to music for a long time, a long 
time.” 

The young composer left his seat near 
Virginia and wandered over to the 
piano. 

“Of course, my voice isn’t right,”’ he 
said. “Alice Dale, who is going to sing 
them on the stage, I hope, does them 
justice. Still——” 

He struck a chord, played a few rip- 
pling notes, then sang in a clear bari- 
tone the introductory lines to what Pau- 
line had called “A Camping Song.” 


“The back log glows and grumbles, 
The birch bark blazes high, 

The little scarlet devils dance, 
They race and prance and fly, 
While, ever chuckling as it goes, 
The little river flows and flows.” 


The music changed, took on a queer, 
rhythmic chant: 


“It races by, it chases by, 
It sings a mystic melody, 
It cries at you and laughs at you, 
Then quiets you and comforts you. 
All night its murmur, soft and deep, 
Allures the soul to dreamless sleep: 
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At dawn its chuckle, mad and gay, 
Awakes you to another day— 
While evermore its runs away, 

It runs and runs and runs away.” 


The singer repeated the final refrain 
in a crooning undertone: 


“It runs and runs and runs away.” 


When he stopped the room was still] 
for a moment, then the little old lady 
in gray murmured, her voice dimly 
reminiscent of wood pigeons: 

“Poetry and music, how wonderful 
when they really belong together! The 
song of the river and the song of the 
wind, poetry and music.” 

That was the first time Virginia no- 
ticed the little lady’s trick of repetition. 

“The love song, now, Nick,” Halpin 
said presently. 

“It’s a silly little song,” said Pauline. 
“When Nick dressed it up I didn’t rec- 
ognize my own child.” 

‘Nicholas sang it, a mellow, simple 
song that somehow stayed in your mem- 
ory: 


” 


“With some I'd share my wheaten bread, 
My glimpse of roof and spire, 

Night’s purple sky above my head, 
My book, my lamp, my fire. 


“With others I would share my gold, 
What gold the high gods give, 

Or youth divide with friends grown old 
So they might longer live. 


“But, ah, Belovéd, I grow grim 
And miserly, it seems: 

With you and only you I’d share 
My hoard of shining dreams!” 


The song ended, Virginia saw the 
singer turn on his stool, caught that 
alert, brown gaze which she had begun 
to like. Then every one began to talk 
at once, and presently they were all in 
the dining room. During the rest of 
the evening there was good talk, plenty 
of laughter, and pleasant scraps of dia- 
logue, but there was no more singing. 
Yet for Virginia there was a vivid in- 
cident later on, a moment when life 
seemed to quicken to the rhythm of the 
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music she had heard. She had gone 
to Pauline’s room to get her wrap— 
Halpin was waiting for her—and as she 
returned to the living room she was in- 
tercepted in the hall by the young mu- 
sician. For an instant he was close to 
her, his hand on her arm. 

“That song—did you understand how 
I felt? As though words. and music 
had been written just for you!” 

She retreated, curiously stirred by his 
nearness, by the grip of his strong, 
beautiful hand, by his vivid personality. 
Yet, being an awkwardly sincere young 
thing, she stammered: 

“Mr. Marne, you mustn't. I 
I can’t——” 

In the shadowy hall he bent his head, 
kissed her wrist. 

“Dear, of course you ‘can’t,’ and | 
ask nothing—nothing at all! I’m a fool 
to rush in like this, but it’s come the 
way storms come sometimes, without 
any warning. Forget it. Remember 
only that we’re going to be splendid 
pals!” 

Just then Halpin came out from the 
living room, and Virginia had a feel- 
ing of safety, relief, and swift, curious 
regret. In the taxicab going downtown 
she lay back against her cloak and lis- 
tened to Halpin’s quiet, pleasant voice. 
She felt shaken, tired, older than she 
had been that morning. And she told 
herself that musicians were queer, im- 
petuous, even this red-headed, unique 
specimen. But his still tingled 
along her arm, and the words of Pau- 
line’s song came back to her, as he had 
sung them: 


mean 


kiss 


“With you and only you I'd share 
My hoard of shining dreams!” 


Yet in bed that night, as she lay be- 
tween sleep and waking, it was not 
about Nicholas Marne that her dream- 
like musings circled. Of course, he was 
wonderful, his music awakened things 
in you, emotions, longings. But she 
told herself that he was, somehow, too 
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young, too quickly aroused; the sort of 
man she could love must be older, more 
self-contained, with a quiet understand- 
ing of life—and of women. 
Sometimes a close relation springs up 
between a little group of people, a rela- 
tion spontaneous, intimate, a group in- 
terest rather than the individual friend- 
ship between two. Such a relation few 
understand or analyze, yet it may be- 
come a complete whole as truly as 
friendship or love. When this whole- 
ness is attained the group is complete 
nly when all its members are together. 
Rather to Virginia’s surprise, it was 
such a relation that developed between 
Pauline, Halpin, Marne, and herself. If 
she had been secretly uneasy at the idea 
of seeing the young composer again, she 
forgot this fecling. The third 
time she met him was at Carnegie Hall, 
at a Tschaikowski-Wagner program on 
a Saturday afternoon. Pauline had told 
her that the tickets had been given her 
by Marne and that he would probably 
arrive late, as he was extremely busy. 
So when the girl saw the broad shoul- 
ders and flaming hair of the young mu- 
sician approaching them during an in- 
termission she was prepared for a mo- 
ment of embarrassment, of self-con- 
sciousness. But as he sat down beside 
her she had a swift revulsion of feeling. 
For after a word of greeting he was 
instantly immersed in the music, which 
began again as soon as he was seated. 
Virginia watched his intent profile, 
the little frown which now and then 
deepened between his eyes, his whole 
air of impersonal concentration. She 
decided that she had been absurd to take 
him seriously, except as a musician. 
Professionally he was mature, very 
much a man, even a personage. She 
realized this when the concert was over 
and bushy-haired, dark-eyed men came 
up to speak to him. As Pauline said: 
“Nick looks like a boy, but these mu- 
sicians treat him as if he were a 
prince!” 


soon 
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And yet, as they walked up Broad- 
way on the way home, Nick insisted 
upon taking them into a celebrated con- 
fectioner’s with the ardor of any school- 
boy 

“I’m not suggesting tea, Pauline, be- 
cause I’m sure Miss Ashley would 
rather have a strawberry sunde or a 
chocolate ice-cream soda. And I’m per- 
fectly right, Miss Virginia. Own up!” 

The girl laughed and said that he was. 
She was suddenly absolutely at her ease, 
and very happy. There was something 
about Pauline Shelton that reassured 


the girl, gave her a feeling that life was 
a vivid, arresting joy. 


Pauline asked 
them both home to dinner; it seemed 
that Halpin was coming, also. There 
was an instant when Pauline was ahead 
of them as they left the shop, and 
Nicholas said to Virginia in an under- 
tone: 

“Wonder how he’ll like having us in- 
cluded in the party? Seems to me John 
hasn’t been seeing much of Pauline 
lately. Alone, I mean.” 

“Oh, but they don’t care. 
us,” said the girl quickly. It seemed 
to her that for an instant Nick’s face 
wore a quizzical look, as if it was she, 
and not he, who was so very young. 
It puzzled her for a moment, and then 
Pauline was with them, chatting gayly. 
The three of them went uptown on the 
bus in a gale of laughter, and another 
of those happy evenings was well 
launched. 


They want 


One Sunday night a few weeks later 
Virginia was expected at Pauline’s 
again, but at the last minute was obliged 
to telephone that she could not go. It 
was a chill, wet day and she had had a 
touch of influenza, had been obliged to 
stay home from the office on Saturday. 
The doctor had forbidden her to go out 
unless the weather were bright, all of 
which she told Pauline. At the New 
York end of the wire Pauline turned 
to her two guests. 


“Isn’t it demoralizing, the way a slip 
of a girl makes herself indispensable to 
three busy people? Three months ago 
I had never heard of Virginia Ashley. 
Now I feel that because she cannot 
come to-night my party is spoiled, my 
guests in imminent danger of boredom! 
And I’m a little bored myself!” 

Halpin laughed, but the younger man 
walked to the window and stood star- 
ing down at the rain-swept Drive. His 
broad-shouldered, thin-waisted back 
looked dejected, his bright head was 
bent a little, and Pauline said to Halpin: 

“It’s got him at last, and for the first 
time, poor lamb!” 

“What do you mean?” said Halpin. 

“Merely that Nick is in love, and that 
you are responsible, Johnny!” She 
spoke too low for Marne to hear, but 
Halpin got up from his chair, limped 
to the door and back again, suddenly 
irritable. 

“Nonsense, Pauline! . Why, they 
hardly each other; they met 
through us and I doubt whether they’ve 
seen each other alone twice.” 

Pauline admitted this. 

“And Virginia is still uninfected by 
the dread disease,’ she assured him. 
‘But Nick has every symptom!” 

Halpin had a feeling of dismay. And 
here, beside Pauline, memory clutched 
him, made him squirm a little. He had 
taken Virginia to the theater one eve- 
ning recently. The play had been 
“Mary Rose” and the girl had been 
lifted into a dreamy heaven of sheer 
joy. During the long drive to the ferry 
she hardly spoke, merely snuggled deep 
into her warm cloak—it was a chilly 
night of white moonlight—and Halpin 
had taken her hand, had held it most of 
the way from Madison Square to the 
Battery. He had been in danger of 
going further, of saying foolish things, 
such things as he had spoken only to 
two women in his life, a young girl who 
had died many years ago, and Pauline. 

The thing that had held him back had 


, 


know 












not been caution or wisdom, but merely 
memory—the memory of an evening 
only last year when Pauline, in trouble, 
had broken down and cried in his arms. 
To Halpin that had been a shining ex- 
perience ; perhaps it kept him from ask- 
ing Virginia to marry him. He told 
himself that it should have precluded 
his holding her hand, also. Was he be- 
coming one of those philanderers whom 
he despised ? 

Nicholas still stood by the window 
and Pauline said softly: 
“Johnny, don’t 


waste your own 
chance. She’s a dear girl. I believe 
she could make you happy, really 
happy.” 


Halpin looked at her without speak- 
ing. After a little his eyebrow twisted 
itself in a whimsical fashion of its own, 
and he said: 

“She és a dear girl! And she does 
mean a great deal to me. And yet— 
ah, Paula, you know how it is! Don’t 
keep me waiting forever, unsatisfied, 
hungry, lonesome—only God 
how lonesome!” 

Pauline’s small, dark head came up 
proudly, her eyes glowed. 

“That’s not fair, John Halpin,” she 
protested. “I’ve never kept you wait- 
ing, never played that hideous cat-and- 
mouse game, not for a minute! I’ve 
been fair and honest. You know per- 
fectly well why I can’t care for you, 
that I would have cared long ago, if I 
could.” 

Nicholas Marne went from the win- 
dow to the piano, dropped down upon 
the stool, and began to play some mad, 
bizarre thing that tingled through one’s 


knows 


nerves, a composition with curious dis-* 


sonances and a sort of wild beauty. 
Then the maid came to announce din- 
ner. At the head of her own table Pau- 
line was,conscious of a somewhat ironic 
amusement as she surveyed her guests. 
Lately Virginia had seemed to bring out 
in Halpin some streak of gayety, of an 
almost boyish humor. But to-night he 
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looked grayer, older than he had seemed 
in a long time. And Nick, usually her 
own ardent admirer and comrade, was 
absent, moody, tongue-tied. Pauline 
reflected that she, too, missed Virginia. 
Yet you really cannot let two men for- 
get your very existence! 

She had on a soft crépe gown, gold- 
colored. In the gleam of the shaded 
candles she was charming, with her dark, 
cloudy hair and warm color, and pres- 
ently she caught the dropped thread of 
their attention, was making them both 
laugh. But Halpin wondered at the 
whims of womankind. If Pauline were 
only neutral-toned when he was about, 
he might learn to care for her peace- 
fully, without hope or expectation. But 
apparently she could not modify her 
personality, and he could not alter the 
quality of his affection! Or could some 
other woman perform that miracle, in 
time? He ate his dinner, watched Pau- 
line, and wondered. 

After dinner Nicholas played again, 
the others sitting by the fire, exchang- 
ing a word now and then, and listen- 
to thunderous harmonies or little, 
weird whisperings in a minor key, 
ghostlike, incredibly tender, or lighter 
themes that seemed to bring into the 
room the spirit of young summer, of 
waving grass and trees, rippling water, 
the varied sounds of birds and insects. 

At last Nicholas closed the piano, 
came, and sat near Pauline. Halpin had 
gone to the dining room for some water. 

“Nick, if I were twenty-five I think 
I would marry you,” she said, with a 
dreamy smile, “just to hear you play as 
you never do before alot of people. It 
would be like living Hans Anderson’s 
life—‘a beautiful fairy tale.’ ” 

The young man leaned over, steadied 
a toppling log with the tongs. 

“No, I’m afraid you wouldn’t, Paula. 
Even at twenty-five you would have 
been too wise. Musicians are worse 
than writers or painters or even actors, 
moody as hell and poor as parsons! The 


y 
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miracle is that any of them get sane, 
decent wives !” 

Pauline laid a hand on the broad 
shoulder. 

“Nick, that’s nonsense, and you know 
it. I'll grant making music is an emo- 
tional business, but you’ve got more 
self-control than most men. And you’re 
more fit for marriage, too. Some day 
you'll make a woman splendidly happy. 
But it may not turn out to be the first 
girl you fancy; you may get your share 
of heartache, like the rest of us.” 

He touched her dark hair. 

“T hate your having had a bad time, 
Pauline. And I wish you were twenty- 
five, that ‘she’ were you! You never 
need to have things explained, moods, 
the way concentrated work uses one up, 
the fact that even busy, apparently 
popular, people can be—damnably lone- 
some !” 

Pauline smiled at him. 
looked very dark and bright. 

“T understand, Nick, because I’ve ex- 
perienced it—that hideous sense of spir- 
itual isolation. Sometimes it tempts us 
to pay any price to escape from our- 
selves, even for an hour. We're alike, 
you and I, we both want—success in 
work, success in love—everything !’’ 

Nick nodded. 

“Yes, that’s it, everything! We're 
greedy for life. And I suppose we’re 
in for a bad time, when we’re not on 
the tip of Parnassus. You've always 
said it was a heaven-and-hell business, 
making music, writing verse.” 

Just then Halpin came back, and 
presently he and Nick were on their 
way home. They walked several blocks 
without exchanging a word, then Nicho- 
las spoke. 

“Jack, I never really thanked you 
for——” 

“For what?” 

“Taking me to see Pauline four years 
ago, just when you did. I was a raw 
youngster then, crazy as a loon about 
adventure, ‘seeing life.’ And I suppose 


Her eyes 
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since then Pauline and I have discussed 
every subject under heaven; you can 
say things to her you’d never say to a 
man. And she spoils a fellow for cheap 
women. It’s a sort of test—comparing 
girls with Pauline!” 

“Yes,” Halpin agreed, “that’s quite 
true. And I’m glad I did. But here’s 
my bus. So long, Nick.” 

“Night, Johnny Halpin.” 

Nicholas watched Halpin board his 
bus. He managed well, never seemed 
as lame as he really was. After all, 
wasn’t gameness like that the finest 
thing in life, more vital than music or 
any other form of art? For the hun- 
dredth time Nick wondered why Pau- 
line did not see all she was missing. 
But then, in spite of Pauline’s helping 
other people to understand life, it was 
not always easy to understand Pauline. 
That dead husband of hers must have 


‘been a horrible kill-joy! 


Nick climbed the four flights to his 
flat in Fifty-third Street, but when he 
reached the top he was no _ longer 
thinking about Halpin and Pauline, 


It was on a June night that Halpin 
sat in the gallery of a great hotel watch- 
ing many couples circling beneath him 


on the dancing floor. His being there 
was a surprise to himself. Nick and 
Pauline had planned the party by way 
of celebration, since Nick’s opera had 
finally been approved by. one of the 
first-rate Broadway producers, and was 
to be brought out in the autumn. The 
four had dined together; then, when 
Halpin would have left them, Virginia, 
in a pink frock that made her look like 
a bunch of sweet peas, had protested: 
“Oh, Mr. Halpin, come and look on! 
There’s a wonderful balcony, and this 
is a special occasion. We can all have 
supper together, afterward—and if you 
stay away none of us will have a good 
time.” 

She had said this at the dinner table; 
Pauline and Nicholas had insisted that 
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she was quite right, and Halpin, with 
one whimsical look at Pauline, had sur- 
rendered without further argument. 
Now, as he sat in the gallery, he could 
see Pauline’s blue-and-silver draperies, 
as well as the sweet-pea frock. He 
found himself remembering dances he 
had had with Pauline before the war, 
and then he was watching Nick’s red 
head, at the moment in close juxtaposi- 
tion to the sweet peas. 

Halpin had his little moment of bit- 
terness: once he had been regarded as 
a hero, with those other gallant men, 
dead and living. Now he was simply 
a commpnplace person, too lame to 
dance or golf, a looker-on at life. And 
then he heard a low laugh, and looked 
around to see Virginia at his side. She 
waved her hand to some deserted es- 
cort and settled down beside him, her 
white slipper tapping to the beat of the 
gay two-step. Then something, possi- 
bly Halpin’s sour mood, stilled the slim 
foot, and after a moment she said: 

“It was very good of you to come, 
Mr. Halpin. Perhaps I shouldn’t have 
asked you.” 

“I’m only sorry I can’t dance with 
you, little Kentucky.” 

He was using Pauline’s nickname for 
her, and Virginia liked it. 

“I do wish you could, Mr. Halpin, 
more than anything!” 

The fervor of the young voice, the 
frank sweetness of her eyes, touched 
him. He smiled back at her. 

“Don’t waste your sympathy, Miss 
Virginia. I’m an old grouch at the mo- 
ment; but of course I know that I’m 
really one of the lucky ones, with my 
own work and decent health. But tell 
me why you're so dazzling to-night? 
There’s something new, different, in the 
very poise of your head.” 

“Aren’t you clever—to guess!” He 
saw her take from her frock a thin slip 
of paper. “Look, Mr. Halpin, I’m 


twenty-three to-day, and this is the 
most miraculous birthday gift!” 
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Halpin smoothed out the paper. It 
was a check for five hundred dollars. 

“It’s from the uncle I told you about,” 
she went on swiftly. ‘He’s done it at 
last, taken out his last patent in his own 
name—it’s some kind of refrigerating 
method that saves food and money, and 
all the big manufacturers are interested. 
Already he has gotten a great deal from 
it, and he insists on sharing with mother 
and me. He knows I’ve wanted to go 
to college, and he says if I choose Wel- 
lesley’ he and mother may come on to 
live in Boston, where there’s an open- 
ing for him, if he wants it.” 

Halpin gave back the blue slip, say- 
ing warmly: 

“I’m so glad, for you, and sorry for 
myself. You can’t expect me to be 
enthusiastic about the prospect of los- 
ing my secretary.” 

Halpin saw something flash into the 
blue some young expectancy, a 
look that dazzled him. He had one of 
those moments of introspection peculiar 
to him since those long months in 
France. He seemed to see this girl as 
his, a young, radiant wife! The tin- 
gling.of her fingers under his own, as 
they still sat side by side, their eyes 
mechanically following the dancers, 
touched some secret chord within him. 
He realized, not for the first time, how 
young he felt with her, how full of vi- 
tality, so that anything, everything, 
seemed possible. 

With that queer inner vision which 
surprised him sometimes he seemed to 
see children’s faces. ~ Halpin was con- 
scious of a thrill, expectant, alluring. 
Would not marriage to this girl be 
saner, wiser, than a perpetual waiting, 
almost without hope, for Pauline Shel- 
ton to give him what she had so often 
refused a 

Even 


eyes, 


Pauline, with all her charm, 
lacked this girl’s conquering youth. An- 
other. man, an old and devoted friend 
of Pauline, had recently married a girl 
fifteen or twenty years younger than 

















himself. 
their first child. For the first time Hal- 
pin knew a pang of envy for Randal 


Now they were expecting 


Kemp, He, also, wanted He felt 
Virginia’s hand tighten, her fingers curl 
about his own. Then he heard her say 
in a low voice: 

“Mr. Halpin, I was so happy a little 
while ago. But now, thinking of leav- 
ing New York, my new friends——’ 

Halpin pressed her hand hard. For 
a long moment they sat watching the 
shifting colors, listening to the insistent, 
barbaric rhythm of the music. He 
spoke at last, in a quiet, deliberate tone: 

“I’m glad this has come to you and 
your mother, Virginia. Whether you 
go to college or not your uncle’s success 
will mean a fuller life, wider opportuni- 
ties.” He paused, then went on in 
rather a stiff, impersonal manner: “To 
some women money of their own really 








means a chance, not only for culture, 


travel, but for happiness in marriage, 
too. I suppose I’m thinking of Nicho- 
las Marne. He has no money yet, but 
he is full of talent, possibilities. The 
life of any artist has its dangers, its 
times of depression, temperamental and 
financial. Yet Pauline is right to be 
optimistic about Nick’s future. And I 
know that he’s clean, strong, depend- 
able. If I had a daughter, a young sis- 
ter, I would trust her to him, and I 
happen to know that he loves you, Vir- 
ginia, with the sort of love that is rare 
—outside women’s novels, And I’m 
saying this because—well, because it’s 
true.” 

The girl slipped her hand free; 
turned her head away. In the pause 
which followed Halpin met the most 
vivid temptation of his life, the tempta- 
tion to move swiftly toward those pur- 
ple peaks of sheer physical exhilaration, 
beckoning him like some shining mirage. 
She was so appealing, so transparent, 
so malleable. At that moment he pas- 
sionately coveted her response to his 
manhood. Like a million other men no 
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longer young, he felt that her fresh- 
ness could restore his own vanished 
youth, 

Then, like a dropped curtain, he 
faced his own deep-rooted conviction 
that love, personal, spiritual, enduring, 
was not his to give. He had bestowed 
it already, beyond recall. If he took 
this generous young thing, accepted her 
affection, her enthusiasm, he would be 
giving dross for gold. Yet there are 
moments in life when spurious metals 
gleam hot and bright in the sun. 

“Nick is splendid, his character, his 
talent,” she said at last, “and I think 
that he does care. ~ But, oh, you know 
it isn’t, isn’t Pe 

Halpin had her hand again; he was 
looking straight into her sweet, frank 
eyes. Her nearness, the sharp pang of 
her loveliness, shut out every other 
thought for that long moment. He was 
conscious of just two facts in the uni- 
verse, beauty and youth. Then they 
both heard Pauline’s voice, her clear 
laugh; she and her partner were stand- 
ing directly under their corner of the 
balcony. 

Halpin dropped Virginia’s hand. For 
an instant he covered his face with his 
own, while they both sat as still as fig- 
ures carved from stone. At last he un- 
covered his eyes, saw Virginia’s profile, 
white as snowdrops, the tremulous line 
ot her lips. 

She rose, pressed him back into his 
seat as he started to follow her; with 
the tips of her fingers she touched his 
dark hair, with its glint of silver at the 
edges. 

“Please don’t come,” she murmured. 
Then in a clear, steady voice she added: 
“I do understand, Mr. Halpin. And 
thank you. This is Nick’s dance.” She 





looked at him sweetly. 

She went down the stairs in a sort 
of dream, found Nick looking for her, 
wondered whether she had changed ut- 
terly in appearance, whether he would 
think her ill. 


But he said nothing, 
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merely put his arm around her, and they 
floated down the long room. 

When the music stopped Nick guided 
her to a quiet corner. 

“Do you want to go home, little Ken- 
tucky? You're tired.” 

“I wish I were at Pauline’s—with 
you playing to me,” said Virginia shak- 
ily. “Tschaikowski and Chopin and 
that queer thing of your own—the one 
that sounds as if it were trying to tell 
of all the I-reliness in the world!” 

“We'll go,” said Nicholas. “You're 
spending the night at Pauline’s, anyhow. 
I'll find her and tell her. She can come 
later with John.” 

A moment later Halpin, in the gal- 
lery, saw them passing down the room, 
saw that the girl held her head high. 
She was game, his little Kentucky! He 
was conscious of the dryness of his 
mouth, of the old pain in his leg, of a 
sick revulsion against life, its inescap- 
able pain, its maladjustments, its utter 
inadequacy to answer the need of pas- 
sionate human creatures crying out, all 
of them, for that peak of dreams, the 
mingled ecstasy of body and spirit! 

Late that night, when Halpin got 
home, lamer than he had been in 
months, bone-tired, he closed the door 
after him with a long sigh of relief. 

His big, square sitting room, gray- 
walled, hung with pictures in black and 
white, which he had been collecting for 
years, luxurious in its rather bald, mas- 
culine fashion, struck him as it might 
have struck a stranger. A _ pleasant 
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room, yet a little cold. No feminine 
touches, no light curtains or gay cush- 
ions or shaded lights. Books, big 
leather chairs, the treasured etchings and 
monotypes accumulated through long 
years, these made up the character of 
the place. And one thing more, a 
framed sketch in colored chalks of a 
woman, a spirited drawing, made for 
him several years earlier by an able por- 
trait painter. 

He limped to the door to be sure that 
it was locked, then came back and sat 
down where he could see the vivid, sen- 
sitive face. The artist had caught the 
character of the sitter, the mingling of 
delicacy and daring, the fine markings 
of experience, of emotion. 

After all, Halpin told himself, there 
were things he still possessed—things 
worth having—his self-respect, his lib- 
erty, the right to have this sketch of 
Pauline Shelton in his room, the right 
to his own unrealized dream, his own 
folly. Loneliness, yes—these lines of 
Pauline’s poem came back to him once 
more : 


‘A face that you remember when April 


comes again, 
ts sudden look of loneliness, its subtle hint 
of pain.” 

She knew it, too, perhaps every one 
knew it, every one past first youth. But 
there were kinds and degrees of lone- 

Freedom to remember, to de- 
such freedom may mean a solitary 
life, and yet it may also mean a shad- 
owy, haunting happiness. 


liness. 
sire 


ATQUE VALE 
G°: and take with you the sun from the day; 
Go, and take with you the sparkle from wine; 
Go, and take all of the laughter, and gay 
Moments of mine. 


Yours was the gold that once gilded my east; 
Yours was the rose flushed my sunset with red. 
Go! I thereafter keep funeral feast, 


Mourning my dead. 


May Fotwett HolsinctTon. 
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ECENTLY a former assistant district at- 
torney talked engagingly to a group of 
professional writers on the general subject of 
crime investigation as plot material in the 
writing of fiction: And it was little short of 
amazing, as he developed his case, to realize 
once more, as one does only superficially or- 
dinarily, that life itself offers the really thrill- 
ing stories, and that it is, after all, the author 
who succeeds in catching the more or less 
elusive story in the lives of those about him, 
who is the real success in his field. We are 
all for romance. We like it, we admit un- 
blushingly. And we are not with those who 
contend morosely that the romantic school of 
fiction must needs depart from real life for 
its material, and become therefore sickishly 
sentimental and unconvincing. And we were 
intrigued by the quality of sheer romance in 
which were steeped.many of the tales of 
criminal investigation which the former as- 
sistant district attorney told about. Did it 
ever occur to you that romance*could thread 
even sordid crime? We hadn't thought of 
it ourselves, until we had laid before us the 
throbbing material which life itself hands 
over to the district attorney’s office every time 
a mysterious death or disappearance is re- 
ported to it. We'd like to tell you more about 
this startling conviction, but we realize with 
pride, if also with necessary deference, that 
AINSLEE’s authors can do it more deftly. 


AKE for example the complete novelette 

in the March number of the magazine. 

It is called “The Girl on the Stairs,” and is 
by Winston Bouvé. Here is the absorbing 
tale of the mystery surrounding the death 
of a fairly prominent New Yorker, a man 
about town. His wife, entering the house, 
unaware of what has just taken place in the 
library, calls to him from the hallway by 
way of greeting. She gets no response. But, 
looking up, she sees on the stairway a young 
and lovely girl. A moment afterward the 
girl disappears, the wife enters the library, 
and But read this stirring mystery tale, 
written with the inimitable charm and 
suspense characteristic of Winston Bouvé. 
Here is a tale in which you yourself might 
have taken part. You might easily have 


Talks With Atunslee’s Readers 
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been, for instance, “the girl on the stairs,” 
or the man who a minute later entered the 
old-fashioned house. All of which goes to 
say that the story is one not unlike many 
equally dramatic ones every day enacted in 
a large city. It’s the sort of real life hap- 
pening that makes necessary the district at- 
torney’s office. And it is told with all its 
elements of irresistible romance, along with 
its inevitable realism. Read in the March 
Arnstee’s “The Girl on the Stairs.” 


O* an entirely different sort, yet no less 
stimulating, is Elizabeth Irons Folsom’s 
remarkable story of the two women in a 
certain man’s life. In her story, “Lady of 
High Degree,” Mrs. Folsom tells enchant- 
ingly all the events in his life which involved 
the two women. The one was lovely, ethereal, 
a creature to dream upon; the other far less 
lovely, and yet in her inexplicable way ar- 
resting. A jade earring was involved, too, 
rather curiously, in the events which heaped 
themselves about the three. The outcome, 
however, was swift and decisive. Mrs. Fol- 
som’s latest tale is one that you will remem- 
ber long after you have read it. 


ARAPHRASING Shakespeare, Arthur 
Tuckerman has taken for the title of his 
latest shortestory, “The Quality of Virtue.” 
And if you are on sufficiently familiar terms 
with your Shakespeare to finish out the quo- 
tation, you have something of the import of 
the tale. With his customary subtle and del- 
icate psychology, together with absorbing plot, 
Mr. Tuckerman has written for the next 
number a diverting story of young Amer- 
icans in Paris. 


HE foregoing are a representative few 

of the distinguished group of stories in 
the March number of your favorite maga- 
zine, AINSLEE’s. There are at least as many 
more absorbingly entertaining tales where- 
with to regale your leisure hours. The March 
number will prove to you all over again how 
good an all-fiction magazine can be. 





Ainslee’s Announces the Winners of the November 
Advertising Prize Contest 


First Prize, $15.00, Miss Mabélle Holmes, 7827 Langley Ave., Chicago, III. 
For letter submitted on Colgate & Co. 


Second Prize, F Mrs. FI. S. Watson, 423 18th Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 
For letter submitted on Eveready Flashlight. 


Third Prize, F A. W. Meadows, Jr., 200 Ouachita Ave., Hot Springs, Ark. 
For letter submitted on J. F. Sturdy Co. (Sta-Lock Cuff Link). 


Fourth Prize, 00, Samuel H. Taylor, 119 No. Dewey St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
For letter submitted on Black Jack Chewing Gum. 


It was an exceedingly difficult task to select the winners because of the number of high- 
grade letters submitted, which clearly indicates our readers do read the advertisements. 
The letters are most helpful, and the advertising department takes this opportunity of thank- 
ing you. 


See announcement below for February contest 








WHY? 


We receive many letters of helpful suggestion, coupled with applications for the privilege 
of making a better job of our advertising department. 


Perhaps you too wonder why our magazines carry so little advertising. Let us take you 
into our confidence 


The real truth is that advertisers, almost as a whole, have hesitated about using fiction 
magazines because of a conviction that the purchasers of such magazines buy them for 
the stories they contain, and do not read the advertisements. 


You, as readers, and we, as publishers, know this to be wrong. We know you read the 
advertisements in our magazines, and that you can help us prove it to the advertisers. 


Therefore, if you will tell us why you think one advertisement in this magazine is better than 
another and if your letter proves to be the best one received on the subject during the month, 
we will send you $15.00. We will pay $5.00 to the reader who sends in the second best 
criticism, $3.00 to the reader who sends in the third best, and $2.00 to the reader who sends 
in the fourth. 


This contest costs you nothing to enter. There are no conditions or rules to be complied 
with. Simply read over the advertisements in this magazine, being careful to state which 
magazine and number you are criticizing, and tell us which advertisement you like best, and 


WHY ? 


Contest for this issue closes March Ist, 1924 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
STREET & SMITH CORPORATION 
79 Seventh Avenue New York City 
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Underneath that perfect finish 


The tanning in- 
dustry operates 
great research 
laboratories where 
eminent chemists 
are constantly 
experimenting to 


improve leather. 
That is why 
leather is better 
than it ever was. 
And why you will 
get more satisfac- 
tion from leather 
shoes, belts and 
other articles than 
ever before: 


F YOU could only take a knife and 

cut into the sole of that new shoe 
you are buying. If you could only 
see why there is nothing like leather 
to keep your feet healthy, why leather 
lets your feet breathe, why leather, 
as nothing else will, supports the arch 
of the foot. 


The appearance of the bottom of 
the soles of your shoes makes no dif- 
ference to you. After a day’s wear 
you won’t be able to remember 
whether it was white or black, buffed 
or polished, rough or smooth. But 
your feet will tell you whether the 
sole is leather or not. 


If it is leather, they will have been 
comfortable all day long. Leather 
is really a second skin to your feet— 
a protective, resilient covering through 
which your feet can actually breathe. 


The heat has been able to escape 
through leather’s pores. Your feet 
do not perspire and become chilled. 


The tiny elastic fibres, that you 
could see if you cut a sole in two, 
give easily and readily when you walk. 
Leather soles and heels are light— 
lighter for their strength and thick- 
ness than any others. And they are 
safe—even on wet sidewalks they re- 
fuse to slip. 


When you buy new shoes, ask for 
all-leather ones, They are not only 
the most stylish shoes you can wear 
—get them for health’s sake, for com- 
fort’s sake, for the sake of long, hard 
wear. When you have finally worn 
out those leather soles, you will find 
them the most easily replaced of any. 
Tell the repairman that you want 
leather. 


AMERICAN SOLE and BELTING LEATHER 
17 Battery Place, New York City 


Nothing takes the place of 


LEATHER. 


Please 


TANNERS 


mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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Do You Envy the Health of Others? 


Read these remarkable statements of what 


one simple food can do 


HERE is nothing mysterious 

about the action of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. Itisnota‘‘cure-all’”’ 
—notamedicineinany sense. But 
when the body is choked with the 
poisons of constipation—or when 
its vitality is low so that skin, 
stomach, and general health are 
affected—this simple natural food 
achieves literally amazing results. 


AT RIGHT 


“ 
I AM a graduate nurse, Back in 
1911 while in charge of an operating 
room, I was afflicted with boils. 
tried many remedies—still boils 
came, and I got run down and un- 
able to carry on, Finally a physician 
told me to take Yeast... . vat 
was twelve years ago, and I have 
never had a boil since. I have used 
Fleischmann’s for hundreds of pa- 
tients and for any number of differ- 
ent ailments, I am glad to say that 
twelve years have not dimmed my 
enthusiasm for Fleischmann’s Yeast 
or staled my appreciation of what it 
has done for me and for others in 
the course of my professional life.” 


(Miss Ann Batchelder of New Ye 


rk) 








ABOVE 


| RREGULAR hours, eating in snatches,desper- 
nervous, little or no appetite, 
slept poorly, and worst of all suffered from con- 
stipation. Then I tried Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
Almost at once ‘evacuation was easier, no 
Today— prac- 
tically complete elimination of bowel trouble, 


ate hurry... 


, 


stomach pains, no heartburn. 


clearer skin, sounder sleep, better health.’ ”” 


(Extract from letter of a New York reporter, 


Mr, A. Kandel) 














r 

' 
Concentrated in every cake of | 
Fleischmann’s Yeast are millions 
of tiny yeast-plants, alive and 
active. At once they go to work 
—invigorating the whole system, 
clearing the skin, aiding diges- 
tion and assimilation, strength- 
ening the intestinal muscles and 
making them healthy and active, 
Health is yours once more. | 





ABOVE 


“ 

Ur to a couple of vears ago I never have 
had regular intestinal action. 1 worked on this 
defect in many ways—abdominal exercises, 
vegetarianism, occasional medicine, Dr. Couée 
eee Fleischmann’s Yeast has been the only 
agent that, with me, ever produced norma! 
movement continuously, And as a natural 
consequence, I now fee! finer in other ways— 
enjoy everything more: food, work, play. Even 
my pipe seems to smoke better!” 


(A letter from Mr. Henry J. Carroll of St.Louis) 


AT RIGHT 


“ 

R, N-DOWN andild from overwork, 
I had local neuritis, stomach acidity 
and insomnia; a formidable array of 
enemies for the brave little yeast 
cake to tackle! Yet in two weeks 
friends began to take notice. . . . 
In a month my complexion was 
clear and lovely, stomach in perfect 
condition, nerves ‘unjangled,’ gone 
the ‘All worn out’ feeling, and I 
was able to sleep like a top.” 
(Extract from letter of a Chicago bust- 
ness girl, Mi 


EAT 2 OR 3 CAKES A DAY REGULARLY 


Dorothy Deene) 


—before or between meals-—plain, dissolved 
in water or milk or spread on crackers or 
bread. A cake dissolved in a glass of warm 
water before breakfast and at bedtime is espe- 
cially beneficial in overcoming or preventing 
constipation. Fleischmann’s Yeast comes in 
the tinfoil package—it cannot be purchased 
in tablet form. All grocers have it. Start 
eating it today. And write us for further in- 
formation or our free booklet on Yeast for 
Health. Address: Health Research Dept. 
Z-1, The Fleischmann Company, 701 Wash- 
ington Street, New York. 
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Are You Ready for the Ash-Can? 


O YOU realize what it 

means to neglect your 
body? Do you know that you 
will clog up with waste matter 
and deaden your life just as 
ashes do in a furnace? Are 
you going to drag yourself 
through a life of misery and be 
ready for the undertaker when 
you should really be only 
starting to enjoy life? Come 
on and brace up. Take a good 
hold of yourself and shake 
those cobwebs out of your brain. 
Give me a chance at that weak 
backbone of yours and let me 
put a pair of man-sized arms 
into those narrow shoulders. 


Pills Never Made Muscles 


I am not a medical doctor. I don’t 
claim to cure disease. Neither do I 
put any self-assumed title of Pro- 
fessor before my name. 7] am a 
builder of muscle—internal as well 
as external. I claim and can prove 
that by proper exercise you can even 
build muscle in and around your 
heart and every vital organ. The 
kind that shoots a thrill through 
your veins and reaches every crevice 
of your body. I add years to your 
life, and oh boy! what a kick you 
get out of every day you live. And 
talk about big, brawny arms and 
legs, or broad backs and husky 





Earle E. Liederman 
A F ica’ ding Di of Physical Educati 
chests—just take a look through this NTS OES CED ws — 


winter’s copies of Physical Culture Magazine and see for yourself. You will see a few pictures 
of my pupils there—living examples of the Earle Liederman system—doctors, lawyers, business 
men, but every last one of them good enough to pose as a professional strong man. Some are in 
better shape than men who are now acting as instructors to others. 


Pep Up 
What are you going to do about it? Don't sit idle and wish for strength. That will never 
bring it. Come on and get busy. You must have it, and I’m going to give it to you. I don’t prom- 
ise it, I guarantee it. You don’t take any chance with me, so come on and make me prove it. 


Send for My New 64-Page Book 


“MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT” 


It contains forty-three full-page photographs of myself and 
some of the many prize-winning pupils | have trained. Some of 
these came to me as pitiful weaklings, imploring me to help 
them. Look them over now and you will marvel at their present 
physiques. This book will prove an impetus and a real inspira- 
tion to you. It will thrill you through and through. All 1 ask 
is 10 cents to cover the cost of wrapping and mailing, and it is 
yours to keep. This will not obligate,you all, at but for the sake 
of your future health and happiness, do not put it off. Send 
to-day—right now, before you turn this page. 


EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 


Dept. 5002, 309 Broadway, New York City 
———————————————— |} 


EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
Dept. 5002, 309 Broadway, N. Y. City 


Dear Sir I enclose herewith 10c. for which you 
are to send me, without any obligation on my part 
whatever, a py f your latest bool “Muscular De- 


velopment,’”’ (Please write r print plain! 


Kd 
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“What a whale of a difference 


just a few cents make!” 





— all the difference 


between just an ordinary cigarette 
and—FATIMA, the most skillful 
blend in cigarette history. 





‘[pewnrenzz: 
cur 


$ mashed to almost half. y 15 dot oe 
‘ou can make to 50 dollars a we 
2 and it’s yours A 


ot Home, IN YOUR phe TI ME Eas- 
all y learned by our le Meth 
“ — NO CANVASSING 7 7 E 
fe eae uit fet ais rd NECESSARY We teach you how, GUARAN you. STE 
showe ac VOR amd pay you cash no matter where you live 

ment Ly na 10 day sic Sal ofien, Gey sar, direct-to-roa 20 Ste today. for FEE sample 

intsrnctional Typewriter Exch 177 W. State St, Dept: > 34 Chicane > snow s 


Write today 
lesson and Illustrated Booklet 
UNITED SHOW CARD STUDIOS, 


Dinan Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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Quality” ‘Cars at 
Quantity Prices 


FM 





Chevrolet now leads all high- 
grade cars in number sold. 


Our new low prices have been 
made possible through doubling 
our productive capacity. 


We are now operating twelve 
mammoth manufacturing and 
assembly plants throughout the 
United States in which thousands 
of skilled workmen are turning 


out two thousand five hundred 
Chevrolets per day. 


Notwithstanding our recent big 
reduction in prices the quality 
and equipment of our cars have 
been steadily increased. 


Today Chevrolet is beyond 
comparison the best dollar value 
of any car sold at any price, 
due to its low average operating 
and maintenance cost. 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. 








Division of General Motors Corporation 


Chevrolet Dealers and Service 
Stations everywhere. Applications 
will be considered from high- 
grade dealers only, for ter- 
ritory not adequately covered. 


Prices f. o. b. 
$490 
495 
640 
75 


Flint, Michigan 
SUPERIOR Roadster 
SUPERIOR Touring ° 
SUPERIOR Utility Coupe . 
SUPERIOR Sedan - ° 


Commercial Cars 
SUPERIOR poy Chassis 
SUPERIOR Light Delivery 
Utility Express Truck Chassis - 
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How Did Your Garters 
Look This Morning? 


Keep them fresh and _lively—the 
added comfort will repay you. Try 
the Wideweb “Boston.” 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, BOSTON 
MAKERS OF VELVET Griep HOSE SUPPORTERS FOR 


ALL THE Famity 
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WHITING -ADAMS 


BRUSHES 


A brush expert says they are the best Hair 
Brushes made. They are penetrating. They 
go all through the hair to the roots and stim- 
ulate growth. They make a beautiful radiant 
ese. Sho gieey of woman is made more glorious with 
hiting-Adams Hair Brushes. 
Send for Illustrated Literature 
JOHN L. WHITING-J. 3. ADAMS CO. 
Boston, U.S.A. 


F Brush Manufacturers for Over 114 Years and the 
» 89 Largest in the World 
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Exceptional Values in 
Diamonds, Watches 
and Jewelry, 
The most complete 
andbeautiful book ofits 
kind— YOURS FREE! 
96 colored pages fullof 
wonderful bargains — 
gifts for every occa- 
sion. Buy on our 


Friendly Credit Terms 


You have 10 WHOLE MONTHS: 
to PAY on anything you select. 
patiate ac tion guaranteed ormoneyrefunded. 


No Red Tape. Every transaction strictly 
confidential. 


Limited Supply 


Write for yourcopy TODAY tet Dept. 184G. 
| Dept.184G MaGsi ama lelU.-) ame) mele) Van & ae 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL $1,000,000 








LW-SWEET INC. 


1650-1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





THE CALL OF ELECTRICITY . 
MEN WANTED “““iivons " 





7 
Electricity is the fastest-growing industry 
in the world. Never has any industry been in greater 
need of trained men. It means big pay jobs. Get the a 
facts of how trained men t 


Earn $75 to$200 aweek i 










BIG FREE BOOK| as Electrical Experts 7 
Tells the Story Getour free 64-page book, learn how 

Our Big new book tells you th the | we train you at home—quickly, in 

FY fo ote So "tnd )PPORTUN. | your spare time by Exclusive Copy- 

“1 of training that will | righted Method of the Associated os 
make you an Ei ctrical Expert. | Flectrical Engineers—a National 
oe Send today | Organization of Electrical Experts. 2 

e for your | Wonderful Outfit FREE g 

FR COPY | You learn by doing, so we supply 
you with most practical and com- 
plete electrical outfit ever devised 





‘or use at home. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
You don’t risk a cent, for back comes a 
every penny of your small membership 
fee if you are not satisfied when you 
finish training. Send for Factem= Today. 6 
Associated Electrical Engineers 
Dept. 824, 537 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
ee = Sl = = = oe = uw = 
Relief 
' “Coughs 
Use PISO’S — this prescription guie kly 
relieves children and adults 
A pleasant sy =p. No opiates 


rf 
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No. 2674 Eveready 
Focusing Spotlight 


with the 300-foot range 





EveREADY 
Unit Cects 
fit and improve all 
makes Of flashlights 
They come in two 
sizes to fit every tubu 


lar case flashlight 

Know the Eveready 
size that fits you 
case Then you car 


buy new Eveready Ur 

Cells without taking 
your flashlight along 
Eveready Unit Cells 
mean bright 
lights ar 
tery life 


flash- 
| longer bat- 


Dont grope - - - 
use your flashlight / 


FOR that dark cellar stairway, where 
a misstep may mean a fall—keep a 


flashlight handy. Don’t fumble in 
clothes closets—hang an Eveready 
by a tape on the closet door and have 
instant, safe, bright light whenever 
you need it. Don’t stumble—keep 
an Eveready by the back door for 
outdoor trips. Keep another on your 
bedside table to see that baby is cov- 
ered, to find your slippers, to look at 
your watch. 

To get the best light and most light 
from any flashlight, keep it loaded 
with Eveready Unit Cells; long- 
lived cartridges of brilliant light. 
All electrical and hardware dealers, 
drug, sporting goods and general 
stores, garages and auto accessory 
shops sell them. 


When you buy new flashlights, be 
sure they have EVEREADY stamped 
on the end. EvEREADY means the 
highest standard of flashlight qual- 
ity, and Eveready Unit Cells give 
more light longer. Prices from 65c 
to $4.50 complete with battery— 
anywhere in the vu. s. A. 

NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 

New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Factory and Offices: Toronto, Ontario 


EVEREADY 


FLASH LIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 


—they last longer 
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9] Jewel ~ Extra thin 


STUDEBAKER 
The Insured Watch 


, Direct 
from the 
Maker 



































. vo FOR 


OO 
Down! 


Only $1.00! The balance 
in easy monthly payments. 
You get the famous Stude- 
baker 21 Jewel Watch—Insured 
for a lifetime; a choice of 4new 
Art Beauty Cases; 8 adjustments, 
including heat, cold, isochronism 
and 5 positions—direct from the 
maker at lowest prices ever named 
on equal quality 

Write today for FREE BOOK of 
Advance Watch Styles. 


Fine Chain FREE! 


For a limited time we are giving away FREE with 
every Studebaker Watch a beautiful pattern Stude- 
baker Watch Chain. Write now while offer lasts, 


Mail Coupon for FREE Book 
of Advance Watch Styles 


Send at once and get a copy of this book—FREE! 
See the newest, beautiful, advance styles in Stude- 
baker Art Beauty Cases and Dials. Read how you 
can buy a 21 Jewel Studebaker Insured Watch di- 
tect from the maker—save big money—and pay 
for it on easy monthly payments. 

2 for our free book. It 
Write! will post you on watch 
styles and watch values. Send 
coupon at once, Get Free chain 
offer today while it lasts. 


Studebaker Watch Co. 












fe Su0eRg.” 
fe? wry, 








STUDEBANER WATON CO. 
302 Bend, Indiana 
Pi your Free Book of Advance Wateb 
Styles and particulars of your $1.00 do 
Name ...... TTT Y PPTTTITITiTitiitt 
Address PPTTTTTITINIT ELIT Le 
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17¢ 


a Day 
Pays for 
this 
Beautiful 
Rocker 


Over 1000 other Cozy Home Furnishing z8, 
Latest styles. Just what you need now. Save big 
money at our low Factory-to-Family prices, Pay 
as little as $3 down; up to a year and a half to 
pay balance. Get all your Furnishings at once 
pay as you use, Thousands buying this new way. 


Big Catalog FREE 


New Spring “‘Larkin Book of Better Homes.” 
Shows everything for parlor, porch, dining-room, 


<~ Wf Y “ 


a e Tapestry or Velour 








bedroom, kitchen Bargain Prices on famous 
Symphonola Phonographs. Also Symphonic 
Pianos, Player-Pianos in genuine Mahogany, 
Walnut, Fumed Oak Free trial Up to 4 


I 
years to pay atisfaction or money back 
Check below sstele interested in. 


P OHome Furnishings 
O Pianos or Players 
0 Phonographs 


Cut out this adv.—write TO-DAY 
for FREE Book, 


Larkitt Come. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

















Chicago, Ill. 





Deformities 
of the Back 


Thousands of 
Remarkable Cases 


An old lady, 72 years of 
age, who suflered for many 
years and was absolutely help- 
less, found relief. A man who 
was helpless, unable to rise 
from his chair, was riding 
horseback and playing tennis 
within a year. A little child, 
paralyzed, was playing about 
the house after wearing a 
Philo Burt Appliance three 
weeks. We have successfully 
treated more than 50,000 cases the past 20 years. 


r * 

30 Days’ Trial Free 
We will prove its value in 
your own case. There is no 
reason why you should not 
accept our offer. The photo- 
graphs show how light, cool, 
elastic and easily adjusted the 
Philo Burt Appliance is— how 
different from the old tor- 
turous plaster, leather or 
steel jackets. 

Every sufferer witha weak- /j 
ened or deformed spineowes [ 
it to himself to investigate 
thorough! Price within # 
reach of ali 1. 

Send For Our Free Book. 
if yon will describe the case it will 
a you definite infor- 






















PHILO BURT MFG. CO. 
et Aa 
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“THE AIR IS FULL OF THINGS YOU SHOULDN'T MISS" 





When Radio called, 


Eveready was ready 





WENTY-ONE years ago, when 

wireless telegraphy had its first 
birthday, National Carbon Com- 
pany's dry cell batteries were nine 
years old. Even then, its batteries 
were world famous as convenient, 
economical and efficient sources of 
electric energy. 


With the introduction of popular 
broadcasting, radio leaped into uni- 
versal service. Radio engineers used 
Eveready Batteries as their standard in 
designing tubes and receiving sets. 
Eveready engineers, backed by the 
most complete research and testing 


laboratories known to the industry, 
worked with them to discover how 
the known dry cell could be improved 
for radio work. 

The fruit of tnese efforts is the 
Eveready family of radio batteries 
conspicuous for vitality and endur- 
ance—the right battery by test and 
proof for every radio use. 





Insist on Eveready Batteries 
they last longer. 
Informative and moncy-saving booklets on 
Radio Batteries sent free on request. 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
New York, N. Y 


Headquarters for Radio Battery Information 





If you have any battery problem, write to Rapio Division, Nationat Carson Company, Inc. 
208 Orton Street, Long Island City, N. Y 
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Eveready “B’’, 22'4 volts, 
No 766 with Six Fahnestock 
Spring Clip Connectors 























Radio has moved from the laboratory 
and amateur’s work-table out into the 
refined surroundings of the family living 
In keeping with this new com- 
panionship we offer this reliable, long- 
lived Eveready “B"* Battery, in an attrac- 
tive, new metal case, worthy to stand 
beside the rich cabinets of fine radio sets. 


Toom. 






~they last longer 
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Brings This 









ee aly, 
Aspirin a ORD 


ful ring or give it as a present, 
Simply send $1 to us today, 


10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
Wear ring 10 days and if you don’t 
agree it is an amazing bargain, 
return it if we will refund your 
money If satisfied, pay $1 a week 
until $32.50 is paid. 7 


F R E E § catalo; td ioe Tit Watches 
ewelry, © $1000. 
tong evette, Wendastid sate o 


Est. 1890 Addresa. Dept. 241 


BAER Bros. Co. 


6 MAIDEN LANE - NEW YORK 


No Joke To Be Deaf 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That 
{make myself hear, after being deaf for 25 years, 
with my Artificial Ear Drums. I wear them day 
and nicht. They are perfectly comfortable. No 
one sees them. They stop head-noises. Write me 
and I will tell you a true story, how I became deal 
and how I make you hear. Address 

GEO. P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum Co. (Inc.) 
49 MecKerchey Bldg., 2631 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich, 





Blue white 
perfect cut rt 
wine diamo 

18 kt. white rec 
hand engraved and 


ferced mounting, 
Rare beauty. 


Beware of Imitations! 














Unless you see the “Bayer Cross” on package 
or on tablets you are not getting the genuine 
Bayer Aspirin proved safe by millions and pre- 
scribed by physicians over twenty-three years for 





Colds Headache 
Toothache Lumbago 
Neuritis Rheumatism 
Neuralgia Pain, Pain 


Gold Strata 
Send for peautiful free book 


, ve , Burtingto Dept. 94-02 
Accept “Bayer Tablets of Aspirin” only. Each Loin St" and Marshall eivd., Chicago, mM. 
unbroken package contains proven directions. 


Handy boxes of twelve tablets cost few cents. 


Druggists also sell bottles of 24 and 100. As spirin | A a E MO | E Y 


is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of | 
Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid i A | eh @) na | EF. 


you CAN make $1 to $2 an hour writing show cards 
at home in your spare time. Quickly and easily 
learned by our new simple method. No canvassing or 
soliciting. We show you how, guarantee you work on 

home no matter where you live and pay you cash enah 
week. Full particulars and booklet free. Writcto-day. 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LIMITED 
Authorized and Fully Paid Capital, One Millioa Dollars 
240 Adams Bidg. Toronto, Canada 
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Use a 4 prescription quickly 
nenaves children and adults 
A pleasant syrup. No opiates 
35° and OO* sizes 
sold everywhere 


Most 
wonderful offer 
ever made! Send a 
dollar TO-DAY! No 
bother! Nodelay! Beau- 
tiful cluster 7 fiery bril- 
liant blue-white dia- 
monds, plati num set 










HANDSOME 
12-PIECE 


Sherbet 


Only $2.50 


6 sherbet glasses and 6 six-inch plates, all 
handsomely cut in large flowers and foliage. 
Very good-looking, very useful. Send $2.50 
money order, check or cash, and we will ship 
prepaid. If west of the Mississippi, add 40 cents 
for postage. Separately, plates $1.25, sherbets 
$1.25. Money back if you are not delighted. 


Fe lar T¢ AY 
REE “CATALOG of 
r 


OF Bale & Co. 
ope aa ccsetsenit Trenton,N.J. 21-23 MaidenLane New deg 


isc mention this magazine when -answering advertisements 
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Gove the day 


the Fai ry way i 


TM the Fairy? way 


to dreamland! Before 
retiring, wash or bathe 
with Fairy Soap and ex- 
perience the slow of per- 
fect white cleanliness. 


Smooth and mild. Noth- 
ing, in Fairy? Soap to ir- 
ritate the most sensitive, 
tender skin. It cleanses 
and soothes and helps 
you hold that youthful 
freshness. 


It’s white! 


It’s pure! 


eMillions of people use 
Fairy? Soap daily for 
toilet and bath. To 
young, and old it is 
bringing} new skin 
health—a new appre- 
ciation of a pure white 
soap. 


The handy, convenient 
oval cake helps, too! 
Fits the hand and wears 
down to a thin wafer 
without breakin}. 


It floats! 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 





FAIRY SOAP 














Painful chest 
congestions 


ADVERTISING SECTION 





The moment you feel that painful tight- 
ening that betokens a chest cold— go 


for the bottle of Sloan’s. Apply gently: 
you don’t have to rub it in. 
Immediately you feel a gentle glowing 
warmth. The contraction relaxes —the 
congestion breaks up—the pain ceases 
—soon the cold is gone. Get a bottle 


from your druggist today —35 cents. 


Sloan's Liniment “pain 









D, Brings This 7 


Genuine 


DIAMOND 


PLATINUM RING 


END ONLY $2.00 and 
this hand carved and 
picreed ring of Solid Piatinum 

a brilliant blue 

> pore eut, first 
ty Diamond comes 

» you charges paid. 


10 DAYS’ 
Free Trial 


Keep the ring ten 
days If not satis- 
factory or if you ean 
duplicate this value any- 
where for lk than $100.00 
your deposit will be returned 
to ye ou After trial pay bal- 
ance a month for ten 


7.06 
months. Pr rice $72.50 


FREE Write today for Royal catalog of Diamonds, 
Watches and Jewe 1 4 


ry Thousands of gift 
$2,000,000 stock. 10 

















suggestions showr n our 


months to pay on everything. Address Dept. 994, 


ROYA 








p90) F- 4 (0). 98) 
%& WATCH CO 
35-37-39 Maiden Lane-NewYork 
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INFANTILE 
PARALYSIS 


Caused Club Foot 


For 16 of his 17 years, Edward Polian 

foot was badly deformed as a result of 
Infantile Paralysis. His letter and 
photos show what was done for him at 
McLain Sanitarium in 5 months, 

I wish to ca@press my thanks jor the 
great benefit that I received at wou 
Sanitarium. I walked on the side of mu 
Joot for 1 years, and after 5 months’ 
treatment, IT am now walking flat on 
my foot and as good as anyone. 


EDWARD BOLIAN, 
Slidell, Louisiana 
Parents of Crippled 
Children 
and young adults should ' 
know about McLain San . 
itarium, a_ thoroughly B 
equipped private insti 
tution devoted exclusively to the 
rreatment of Club Feet, Infantile 
Varalysis, Spinal Disease and De- 
formities, Wry Neck, Hip Disease, 
Diseases of the Joints, especially as 
found in children and young adults. 
Our book, “Deformities and Paralysis,” 
and “Book of References,” sent free. 


McLAIN ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM 
954 Aubert Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 























































HROAT 


IRRITATIONS 


Throat irritations quickly disappear when you take 
Brown's Bronchial Troches. dependable remedy 
—not a candy. Used for more than 70 years by sing- 
ers and public speakers. Promptly relieves hoarse- 
ness, loss of voice, coughing. At al] druggists. 
JOHN IL. BROWN & SON, BOSTON, MASS. 
General Sales Agents: HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Ine. 
New York ndon Toronto 


ROWN 


Bronchial 
TROCHE 


COUGH aneVOICE LOZENGES 









IN 3S SIZE PACKACES 





DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


I know because I-was Deaf and had Mead Noises 
for over 30 years. My invisible Antiseptic Eas 
Drums restored my neneiag stopped Head Noises, 
and will do it for you. re Fiay Megaphones, 
Cannot be seen when m *Y Gective when Deafaoess 
is caused by Catarrh or by Pertorated. Lin | os 
Wholly Destroyed watneay Drums. to put jn. 
easy to take out “Unseen Cont orts. 

expensive Write 9g Booklet and my nl 
statement of how I recovered my hearing. 

A. O, LECKARS 


Suite 9%, 70 5th Avenue New York | City 


Skin Troubles 
Soothed ———— 


With Cuticura 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 25c. everywhere. Samples 
free of Cuticura Laboratories, Dept: D, Malden, s. 
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Blur white, 
radiant perfect * 





Rectangular prepaid 
Wrist Watch chine oni.” wate fs - . = 17 
18-k WhiteGold, 


it" ews, LOFTIS BROS. & CO. pairs, goer a 
National . Jewelers 


= fi.00- down, 


then $1.00 
Week until 
paid. 
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Ring 
‘4 Brilliant Dia- 
mond, blue white 
R 4 
ite $ 


— —— 
Loftis Carved * ‘Pertection’’ 

Solid Green id, Diamond Eoct Jatnite oe Pry 
prongs. Bridal Blossom des at $758) 
Terms: $7.50 with order aia on Naguvers, then 

$2.00 @ week until paid 

Also up to $2,500. Wedding Rings to match. 
We tenpert Diamonds direct from Europe 
and sell direct to you. Our Immense buying 
power is your gain. 


Send for Catalog 
Over 2,000 iestzntions of Diamond-set 
elry Watehes, Wrist Watches, Pearis, 
Bazs, Silverware, etc. Seleet as many articles 

wish and have all chara ay ope 
account. Sent 


es you 
Jewel ELGIN 
Beoww notseustieg No. 15—Green Gold 


12 Size. gilt dial? 32 
Terms: $3.25 Down, 


* 108 N. N. State Se, St, Chica, li. = then $1.00 8 
Week. 





Use 











PISO’S this prescription quickly 
relieves children and adults 


A pleasant syrup. No opiates 
35° and 60% sizes 
sold everywhere 
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Are An Asset 


Clear, sparkling EYES are an aid 
to success, both in business and 
society. Keep your EYES con- 
stantly bright and alert through 
the daily use of Murine. 


new life to dull, heavy EYES. 


WriteMurineCompany,Dept. 61, 
Chicago, for FREE Eye Care Book 


Bright EYES 


This 
armless lotion instantly imparts 


URINE; 
a 
Weve. ES 


Please 





mention 





this a tn when 


Not by substituting some 





It ruined her entire evening 


OMETHING that she had overheard quite 

by accident—several men talking about her 
when they didn’t know she was near. 

Surely this sort of thing couldn’t be true of 


her—and yet she had heard them with her 
own ears! 
She couldn’t get home fast enough. Nor 


could she explain to her escort why she was 
so upset. She felt only like bursting into 
tears—which she did the moment she was alone. 


* * * 

That’s the insidious thing about halitosis 
(unpleasant breath). You, yourself, rarely 
know when you have it. And even your 
closest friends won't tell you. 

Sometimes, of course, halitosis comes from 
some deep-seated organic disorder that re- 
quires professional advice. But usually—and 


fortunately—halitosis is only a local condition 
that yields to the regular use of Listerine as 
a mouth wash and gargle. It is an interesting 
thing that this well-known antise ptic that has 
been in use for years for surgical dressings, 
possesses these unusual properties as a breath, 
deodorant. 

It halts food fermentation in the 


mouth 
and leaves the breath sweet 


, fresh and clean. 
other odor but by 
really removing the old one. The Listerine 
odor itself quickly disappears. So the sys- 
tematic use of Listerine puts you on the safe 
and polite side. 

Your druggist will supply you with Ststectnn, He 
sells lots of it. It has dozens of different uses as a 
safe antiseptic and has been trusted as such for a 
half a century. Read the interesting little booklet 


that comes with every bottle.—Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, Saint Louis, U.S.A 
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She Found A Pleasant Way To 
Reduce Her Fat 


She did not have to go to the trouble of 
diet or exercise. She found a better way, 
which aids the digestive organs to turn 
food into muscle, bone and sinew instead 
of fat. 

She used Marmola Prescription Tablets 
which are made from the famous Marmola , 
prescription. They aid the digestive sys- 
tem to obtain the full nutriment of food 
They will allow you to eat many kinds of 
food without the necessity of dieting or 
exercising. 

Thousands have found that the Marmola 
Prescription Tablets give complete relief 
from obesity. And when the accumulation 
of fat is checked, reduction to normal; 
healthy weight soon follows. 

All good drug stores the world over sell 
Marmola Prescription Tablets at one dollar 
a box. Ask your druggist for them, or 
order direct and they will be sent in plain 
wrapper, postpaid. 

MARMOLA COMPANY 
283 Garfield Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
























Don't send a single pen. 

We Ten days Free Tria 
hen the ring comes 

examine it—if you are not 


ing with 7 


ain Cluster 
Biue- White Perfect Cut 


Diamonds can 
No Red Tape. No Risk. 
Send for it today. It 
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_—, Dollar lier FREE Rs tt ure: - a of 


yours, 


— iress 


J. M. “LYON ECO\G is 


2-4 Maiden Lane N.Y. 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is the safest and 
most efficient disinfectant and purifier in nature, but few 
realize its value when properly prepared and taken into the 
human system for the sarhe cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you take of it the 
better; it is not a drug at all, but simply absorbs the gases 
and impurities always present in the stomach and intestines 
and carries them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after smoking, and after 
eating onions and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves the complexion, 
it whitens the teeth and further acts as a natural and 
eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which collect in the stomach 
and bowels; it disinfects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form or another, but 
probably the best charcoal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart's Absorbent Lozenges; they are composed of the finest 
quality Willow charcoal powdered to extreme fineness, then 
compressed in tablet form or rather in the form of large, 
pleasant tasting lozenges, the charcoal being sweetened to 
be smooth and palatable. 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon tell in a much 
improved condition of the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the beauty of it is that 
no possible harm can result from their continued use, but 
on the contrary, great benefit. 

Many physicians advise Stuart's Absorbent Lozenges to 
patients suffering from gas in stomach and bowels, and to 
clear the complexion and purify the breath, mouth and 
throat. They are also believed to greatly benefit the liver 
These lozenges cost but thirty cents a box at drug stores 
For a free trial send your name and address to F. A. Stuart 
Co., 1 Stuart Bldg., Marshall, Mich You get more and 
better charcoal in Stuart's Absorbent Lozenges than in any 
of the ordinary charcoal tablets. 
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Get this,men- 


A complete assortment of the world’s finest 
smoking tobaccos — sent to any smoker 


anywhere— on 10 days approval 


new idea for Pipe-Smokers: 12 famous tobaccos, 
CA packed in a handsome Humidor—shipped to you 
direct to help you find the soul-mate for your pipe. 
GUARANTEED BY 


OST men have written their John Hancocks on a 
lot of “dotted lines.” But, if you’re a pipe-smoker, 
we'll wager that you’ve never signed a fairer,sweeter con- 
tract than the little coupon at the bottom of this page. 
Just a few strokes of your pen—and you can end your 
quest of years for a perfect smoking tobacco—drawing 
dividends for life in unalloyed pipe-satisfaction. 
But we are getting ahead of our story. 





The average pipe-smoker is 
the greatest little experiment- 
er in the world. He’s forever 
trying a “‘new one,” confident 
that some day he'll find the 
real affinity for his pipe. 

So we created the Humidor 


A {3% Test for $12 
If you were to try all 12 of these 
tobaccos in full size packages, 
the cost would be 
Blue Boar 2s 
Capflan 


30 
Imperial CubeCut - 30 


stand in a class by themselves for superlative individu- 
ality of flavor, aroma and smooth, sweet, even quality. 

These twelve decisive blends—the twelve “primary 
colors” of tobaccos—have been selected for the Humi- 
dor Sampler. When you have tried these twelve, you 
have tried the best; if your tobacco-ideal is to be found 
anywhere, it must be one of these, 


Ten-Day Approval Offer 

We are eager to send the Humidor assortment to any 
smoker, anywhere, on ten days’ approval. 

Send no money. Just sign and mail the coupon. 
That will bring you the Humidor assortment direct 
from our factories to your den. When the postman 
brings the pack- 
age, deposit 
$1.50 with him, 
plus postage. 

If a ten-day 
try-out of these 
tobaccosdoesn't 
give you more 
real pipe pleas- 
ure than you've 








Imperial Cube Ql + .30 
[Mod 

Old EnglishCurve Cul 5 

TheGarnickh - + + 


| Medio] Sampler. 


Into a bright red lacquered 
humidor case, we have packed 


Carlton Club + + 3 an assortment of twelve fa- 
sae - ‘+ ae mous smoking tobaccos—cov- 

weeStales + + + .26 : > w > q 
coon... + an ering the whole range of to- 

WilliLalakia» + + .4§ bacco taste. 

LowisianaPerique 25, There are myriads of differ- 
Total « - $305 ent brands of smoking tobac- 
But tonite eran = | cos onthemarket. But of them 

you get a liberal “get acquaint 4 iliac 
quantity of each for i all, there are 12 distinctive 














blends which, in our opinion, 


ever had before, 
besides reveal- 
ing the one per- 
fect tobacco for 
your taste—the 
cost is on us. 

Simply return 
the Humidor, 
and you'll get 
your $1.50 and 
the postageback 
pronto—and 
pleasantly. The 
coupon is your 
obedient serv- 
ant; use it. 


Please mention thig magazine when answering 





The American Tobacco Co., Inc. 
Marburg Branch, Dept. 35 
Baltimore, Md. 
Please send me, on 10 daye’ approval, one of 
your Humidor Samplers of twelve different 
smoking tobaccos. will pay postman $1.50 
(plus postage) on_ receipt — with the under- 
standing that if I am not satisfied I may 
return Humidor in 10 days and you agree to 
refund $1.50 and postage by return mail. 
Name 


Address .... peenneds - —_ ecco 
Note If you expect to be out when post- 
man calls you may enclose $1.50 with coupon 
and Humidor will be sent to you postpaid, 
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Now two kinds of Quaker Oats 
QUICK QUAKER aakes oats the quickest breakfast 


— cooks in 3 to 5 minutes 





Creamy, flavory, wonderful oats; a hot breakfast in 
- less time than it takes to make the coffee! 
OATMEAL COOKIES Ask your grocer for Quick Quaker. We perfected 
% cup shortening, 1 cup them for busy wives and mothers who, because of 
pe a, oun limited cooking time, might serve oats too seldom. 
oats, 1 cup flour, 1 tea Everyone knows that a hot breakfast stands su- 
mace, & tenepeen Close ae preme. And that oats are the premier vigor food as 


teaspoon cinnamon, % cup 
raisins, 3 teaspoons baking 
powder, 4 tablespoons can- 


a starter for the day. Now have them every day. 








died citron, 4  tablespoor TES SAME MICHNESS AND FINE FLAVOR 
candied orange, 4 table- Quick Quaker is the same as regular Quaker Oats. 
spoons candied lemon, % — ae j 7 5 
cup milk, rhe grains are cut before flaking. Then rolled very 
"ream shortening: add sug- thin and partly cooked. They cook more quickly. 
hy oy 7. = That is the only difference. 
‘ream thoroughly after each The rich, rare Quaker flavor is there—the flavor 
addition Add fruits, nuts % -_ " of » hz 
and raisins, then milk, and that comes from queen grains only; the richness that 
gy » Fy salt, keeps Quaker the world’s preferred brand. 
§ a G OW 
oates tel into "dees “males TWO KINDS NOW—“QUICK” AND “REGULAR” 
ture, | Drop. from | spoon on Ask for the kind you prefer. For quick breakfasts, 
cookie shee ake ir ot . a ’ 
| oven (08 deasees) tor 15 get Quick Quaker. For Quaker Oats as you've al- 
minutes ways known them, ask for Regular Quaker. But be 


\.. yee 
Quick Quaker 
Quaker Oats 


cooks in 3 to 5 minutes the kind you have always known 
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Eight thousand miles 


5) 


To lighten human 
labor, shorten dis- 
tance,and save money 
—these are the ser- 
vices of electricity. 
General Electric 
Company makesmuch 
of the apparatus by 
which electricity 
works, and stamps it 
with the monogram 
shown above. 


saved on every trip 


It used to be 13,307 miles from New 
York to San Francisco by sea; it is 
now only 5,262. 


The Panama Canal, which seemed 
such a heavy expense when it 
was built, is an immense national 
economy. 


A greater economy because of the 
1,500 General Electric motors 
which do its work—pulling the 
ships through, pumping water, 
opening and closing the locks—all 
at such a little cost. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 











‘Matched 
_for Smartness 


A compact, slim and lovely, for your purse 
. . . face powder for your dressing table. . . 
in boxes of matching beauty. Finished in 
rich ebony black enamel with golden 
colored Grecian border. 


Unmatched in Quality 


Soft, exquisitely perfumed. powder, fairy- 
like in texture. Made of ingredients that 
are especially soothing to the skin. Blends 
smoothly and evenly, giving a pearly trans- 
parency to the complexion. 


Compact $1 00 Luxury Face Powder $1.00 











An engraved monogram 
addsa personal touch. Any 
jeweller will do it at slight 
cost. 


‘3 ia 


Colgate's Compac ee 


Soft as the skin it beaut 
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